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THE NEW IDEALISM OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY’ 


[By Prof. Wilson Compton, Economist Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C.] 


Now, as always, the most satisfying test of any theory is: Does 
it work? And that test is today being rigorously applied to human 
endeavor from one end of this world to the other. Efficiency is the 
tune to which American industry is compelled to march. It is 
dominating the forces of competition. Its demands are relentless. 
But its rewards are generous and commensurate with the traditions 
of American industrial prosperity. 

The last few years have witnessed the two extremes of competi- 
tion in American business. Pitiless, relentless, almost limitless com- 
petition between rival sellers has first had its turn. More recently, 
under the stimulus of the war expansion and thru the disruption of 
normal conditions of demand and supply, competition has been vir- 
tually suspended in many industries. Each of these conditions has 
existed thruout the lumber industry. But vigorous competition 
has predominated. 

When times have been bad you have sought the intervention of 
the Government to guide you—to defend you, perhaps, against 
yourselves. When conditions are reversed the restraining hand of 
the Government is sought, not by you, but by the public which buys 
your products. Always there is the call that the Government act 
as a leader or arbitrator or mediator. You can not today eradicate 
the public, and the interests of the public, in the consideration of 
your business. 

To such an idea some of you may have difficulty in reconciling 
yourselves. But to most of you the more active participation of the 
American people in the organization and the affairs of American in- 
dustry is as the sunrise of prosperity—a promise and not a menace. 
The full fruition of that promise is to come when you and your 
associates in other lines of industry shall make it possible that reg- 
ulation thru compulsion be replaced by regulation thru wnderstand- 
ing. 

And that is not an industrial accomplishment alone. 
more conspicuously, a moral achievement. The test of this day is 
the test of efficiency. Efficiency is enthroned—sometimes deified. 
But a new conception of the supreme test: Does it work? is grad- 
ually creeping into the thought of American industry. There is a 
business conscience as well as a business sense. The outstanding, por- 
tentous fact, to which both sense and conscience have awakened, is 
that the business sueeess of an individual depends not upon the 
destruction of his rivals but upon their prosperity, along with his 
own. 

The ‘‘Ethies of the Trade;’’ the ‘‘Square Deal ;’’ ‘‘Good Faith,”’ 
are phrases that find a more prominent place than formerly in the 
vocabulary of American industrial life. They are only symbolic 
of a new attitude, a new awakening, a new conscience. They are 
the symptoms of a changed thought and of a new direction given to 
American enterprise. They are the expressions of a true industrial 
democracy. Democracy is the eall of the hour. Democracy pleads 
for equal rights, equal privilege, equal opportunity. To this plea 
the answer of enlightened industry is the ‘‘Square Deal,’’ ‘‘Good 
Faith’’ and the ‘‘Golden Rule.’’ These are the marks of true lead- 
ership in American business. 

Consider for a moment the ways in which the new ideals of business 
have reshaped business practices. For example, the course of many of 

the abuses in business and of much of the extraordinary power wield- 
ed by large corporations or interests was conceived to be the use of 
unfair methods in business. If unfair trade practices could be eradi- 
cated equal opportunity in competition would obtain and would 
preserve reasonable prosperity to those engaged in business and give 
security to the public. That is all that could be asked for. Here the 
test applied to methods of competition is, in a large sense, a moral 
test. It is often said that anything is fair in business. There is 
only one thing certain that may be said of such a statement. That 


It is to be, 





*Paper read before the Wholesale Sash and Door Association, Chicago, 
Ii, November 1, 3937. 


is that it is not true. Nothing is fair in business nowadays which 
deprives others of an opportunity to thrive and grow and prosper, 
equal to the opportunity which you yourself possess. This is not an 
elimination of competition but a purification of competition. This 
is the translation of moral thought. into specifie action. It is the 
vitalizing of clean, decent business. Business rivalry is thus mor- 
alized, not demoralized. 

The new thought in business rests today on four ideas well worth 
noting : 

First—business is to be efficient. 
requirement. 

Second—business is to be fair.. There is to be no wnnatural or 
arbitrary advantage possessed by any one. 

Third—business is to be systematic, intelligent and well informed. 
This is the converse of the ignorant, blundering and erratic compe- 
tition that has been so prominent in the evolution of many indus- 
tries. 

Fourth—business is to give the ‘‘Square Deal.’’ This means 
simply that business must be decent, responsive to the ethical de- 
mands of an awakened conscience and of -an enlightened public 
opinion. 

In a few words let me further describe this new thought in Amer- 
ican economie life. Efficiency reigns. The vigor of competition, 
the pressure to do things, the spirit to achieve, are the forces that 
have made efficiency dominate the impulses of business men. Sue- 
cessful business is efficient. Otherwise it can not long be success- 
ful. Your competitors will see to it that the demands of efficience 
are not relaxed upon you. 

In the next place, the laws, following the development of- en- 
lightened public opmion, have specifically prohibited the use of un- 
fair business methods. The common law has for centuries recog- 
nized the existence of unfair trade practices, but it has remained 
for today’s statutes to define such unfair practices and to provide 
the means of eliminating them. 

To your association the most important of these four facts is that 
business be systematic and well informed ; that competition be intel- 
ligent. You are coming to a recognition of the fact that your suc- 
eess does not depend upon your ignorance of the condition of the 
business of others in your industry nor upon their ignorance of the 
condition of.yours. Your association is preparing to deal a death- 
blow to ignorant, unintelligent business in the sash and door indus- 
try. And in that purpose your endeavor is closely linked with the 
maintenance of fair conditions in competition and in the promotion 
of efficient and eeonomieal organization of your industry. 

Lastly, the accomplishment of ‘‘deceney’’ in business, and of the 
‘*Square Deal,’’ is dependent upon the achievement of efficiency, 
fair competition and intelligent, systematic conduct of your busi- 
ness. It dépends upon the attitude of men like yourselves to deter- 
mine whether, within that field of activities not regulated by the 
laws, the equal rights. of all shall be’observed. Your business in the 
long run will not be efficient business unless it is fair and square, 
systematic and intelligent. Competition can not be actually fair 
unless it is well informed—unless it is decent and square. 

Efficiency, fairness, intelligence and decency in business go hand 
in hand. Each of these strengthens every other. The absence of 
any one makes impossible the complete achievement of any other. 
The achievement of intelligent business methods in your industry 
is a matter in which your association may help you much. Compe- 
tition, when intelligent, compels efficiency. The law compels fair- 
ness in business methods. You have here the means of promoting 
systematic, intelligent business. And in each of you lies the sense 
of moral obligation to your industry and to the public. If you 
learn to compete intelligently with others in your industry, if you 
make it practicable for others to compete intelligently with you, 
and if you do mold your action to the enlightened business moral- 
ity of this day, you are facing the dawn of a new era of prosperity. 


There is no diminution in this 
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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





One Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 











Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 








Two Sides Clear 


Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions.” Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 








Weed and Quality are synonymous. 




















Excellent Timber 
Expert Manufacture 
Conscientious Service 
Guaranteed Grades 


Make Our 


Hardwoods 


of Known Value. 








Try Some of These: 


14M’ 5-4” L. R. Rock Elm. 
4M’ No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
18M’ 2” L.R. Nor. Oak. 
60M’ 1” L.R. Nor. Oak. 
50 M’ 5-4” No. 1 Common Hard Maple. 
200M’ 1” No. 1-2-3 Common Basswood. 
20 M’ 8-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 


Elegant Birch, Maple and Southern Gum- 
wood, All grades and thicknesses. 








Hard Maple. Write Us Today. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 222.2:"%.. Wisconsin 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 
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—_ Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10-—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 





milled. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, . 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Government Urgently Needs Stenograph- 
ers and Typists at Washington 


Unele Sam is sending out an ‘‘S O S’’ appeal for 
tenographie help. The vast inerease of executive and 
- |ministrative detail caused by war activities necessitates 
somediately securing 10,000 skilled helpers in this line, 
ad the Government appeals to the business men of the 
ountry to help find them, even to the extent of releasing 

mpetent workers from their own employ to meet the 
present crisis. 

Stenographers and typists, as well as typists only, both 
en and women, are wanted. Civil service examinations 
re now held weekly in 450 cities, and the Civil Service 
Commission also will arrange to have special examina- 
tions held at any accessible place where a small class of 
\pplicants can be secured. The entrance salaries range 
‘rom $1,000 to $1,200 a year. Promotion will doubtless 
© reasonably rapid to those who prove especially compe- 
‘ont. No appointments can be made to these stenographic 
positions, or to any other positions in the Federal classi- 
‘ied civil service, unless specially authorized by the Civil 
Service Commission, under the civil service law. Any 
statements to the contrary are unauthorized. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for patriotic service of 
a kind as essential in its sphere as almost any other that 
can be rendered by noncombatants. It is evident that 
uch a shortage of stenographic help must seriously ham- 
per the work of war preparation. Competent women 
stenographers, and men exempt from military service, 
will find this a chance to do their bits in an effective way. 
Business men who are disposed to help the Government 
by putting this emergency war call for volunteers—for it 
amounts to just that—before one or more of their thoroly 
skilled and competent stenographers, with the suggestion 
that he or she take the civil service examination for ap- 
pointment to one of these positions, also will be making 
a real contribution toward winning the war. 





Full information regarding the examinations can be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the board of civil service 
examiners at the post offices in every city of the country. 





Government Uses the Army for Emer- 
gency Work 


The news correspondence in this issue tells of the use 
of drafted soldiers for woods labor for getting out spruce 
for airplane material, volunteers having been called for 
from among the 40,000 drafted men at the Tacoma army 
camp, who will receive the same pay as civilian laborers 
and at the same time retain their standing in the army. 

These dispatches announce that this is the first time 
that soldiers have been used to fill up a labor deficiency 
in any trade. This is probably true, unless the work of 
the forest ranger is considered a trade; in various in- 
stances in the past soldiers of the regular army have 
been called upon to assist in fighting forest fires. 

The point of the episode appears to be that the Govern- 
ment is determined that necessary work is to be done 
somehow, in spite of the I. W. W. and any other deterrent 
influence. This is somewhat short of the expedient of 
drafting strikers themselves and compelling them to work 
by military force and discipline. If trouble persists, 
however, the country may see precisely that kind of ac- 
tion taken. The spirit of the Government and the spirit 
of patriotic public sentiment would amply justify stern 


measures of this sort if the emergency became serious, 


enough to require it. 





Present Standardized Sizes of 
Railroad Ties Defended 


The question has been somewhat discussed lately of 
increasing the standard sizes of railroad ties on the 
general theory that they would be more durable against 
decay, but also on the special theory that they would 
be better able to resist mechanical wear because the face 
of the tie carrying the rail would be correspondingly 
increased. 

The president of a tie company, however, in a recent 
contribution in the Railway Review, states that economy 
in the supply of ties would not be promoted by such a 
movement. The available timber from which .ties are 
usually manufactured, he says, will produce about 50 per- 
cent of ties 6x8 inches, the other half being of sufficient 
sizes for product 7x8 inches and 7x9 inches. The 6x8 
inches tie is of course the general standard, while the 
heavier ties are used for special situations. An increase 
in the average of tie sizes would reduce the volume of 
timber available for tie purposes, and ties larger than 
7x9 inches come in direct contact with the demand for 
lumber because such logs are large enough for saw 
timber. 

This contributor makes the further point that real 
economy could be secured in the other direction if a 
market could be found for ties as small as 5x7 inches 
in length, as considerable quantities of these could be 
secured from timber that is now wasted, particularly in 
the form of top euts. While this size of course would not 
be large enough for standard track use it could, he 
believes, be largely employed in branch and switch tracks 
under light traffic. 





Loan and Building Associations Need 
Directors Who Will Direct 


Building and loan associations, like savings banks, de- 
pend for their suecess upon the merited confidence of the 
public. Great care should be exercised when organizing 
an association to see that the directorate is made up of 
business men of unquestioned business standing who will 
give the necessary time and attention to its affairs, not 
only at the start but thruout its entire existence. They 
should be men who are really interested in building up 
the community by encouraging home owning. As a prom- 
inent lumberman has this week expressed it in a letter to 
this paper, they should have their hearts in the work. 
The interest should be deeper and more permanent than a 
desire to land a salaried job as secretary, or to boost the 
game of the speculative builder or real estate operator. 
That one or more of the local dealers in building materials 
should be on the board of directors of every association 
goes almost without saying. 

Too often the administration of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation is left almost entirely to the secretary, and the 
result of this policy has sometimes been unfortunate. 
Like a savings bank or other institution receiving and 
handling the funds of small investors, there are special 
reasons why the affairs of a building and loan association 
should be under the constant and active supervision of a 


thoroly live, active and interested board of directors. 
Half the ills and disasters of enterprises of the class 
mentioned—as well as of others not mentioned—may be 
traced to disregard of this fundamental principle. The 
directors should know the why and wherefore of every 
step, not merely give perfunctory sanction to what is laid 
before them. Whenever a building and loan association 
becomes practically a one man affair, no matter how 
sound the judgment or impeccable the character of tliat 
man, it is getting upon an entirely wrong basis, if not 
upon downright dangerous ground. Unfortunate events 
too recent to require reviewing here give point to this ob- 
servation. It is of course true that many associations 
that have almost unconsciously slipped into this rut thru 
the neglect and indifference of the directors are financially 
sound and well conducted, but it should never be forgot- 
ten that the responsibility for the efficient and conserva- 
tive administration of the association’s affairs rests pri- 
marily upon the directors. This burden of responsibility 
can not be shifted to other shoulders without at least 
opening the door for possible trouble. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is voicing a 
proper and timely caution when it urges that special care 
be taken to see that the right type of men are elécted to 
the directorates of building and loan associations, and 
that they really ‘‘direct.’? When they cease to do so 
they should resign or be dropped and their places should 


be filled by men who will properly discharge tl i- 
bilities of the position. shining iia, 
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The Retail Lumberman in Public 
Service 


It is not surprising that the lumber business with its 
complicated problems and exacting requirements should 
develop a high grade of administrative efficiency among 
the men who engage in it. And it is a matter of pride 
that this trained ability has been so freely offered in the 
public service, not only in this present time of crisis but 
at all times of a public need for men of broad training 
and ability. 

One of the recent conspicuous examples of the office 
seeking out the man, or rather of two offices seeking him 
out, is the appointment of Charles Webster, of Waucoma, 
Iowa, to the post of fuel administrator of Iowa and later 
as railroad commissioner of the same State. Mr. Webster 
is serving his third term as president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. When Governor Harding ap- 
pointed him to the position of railroad commissioner he 
felt it to be his duty to quit his post as Federal fuel admin- 
istrator. But Dr. Garfield begged him to reconsider his 
resignation, so he has agreed to continue that work for a 
time. Mr. Webster has large private business interests 
and it is no small sacrifice for him to give all his time to 
these public matters. 

Mr. Webster’s action is an example to all business men. 
Especially is it an example for retail lumbermen. While 
the opportunity for election or appointment to high office 
does not come to every business man, it happens too fre- 
quently that when such an opportunity does come it is 
rejected because it entails some business sacrifice. Serv- 
ing the public as an efficient retailer gives a man knowl- 
ledge and training that will make it possible for him to 
serve in other capacities. Such knowledge of the com- 
munity’s needs and capabilities ought to be available in 
conducting the community’s business. Opportunity to 
serve in any public capacity, particularly in the legisla- 
ture, where the laws that directly affect the community 
are enacted, should be considered, save in very exceptional 
cases, not only an opportunity but also something of an 
obligation. The retail lumber trade generally, and mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association espe- 
cially, have cause for congratulation that a member of 
that trade and an officer of that association has been so 
signally honored as Mr. Webster has been. 





The Elementary Factors in Business 
Success 


The address of Wilson Compton printed upon the first 
page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is notable 
not at all as a presentment of new ideas but is conspicu- 
ously notable as a forceful and keenly logical restatement 
of axiomatic principles. To a certain extent, of course, 
it derives color from the speaker’s relationship to the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission, altho his 
message undoubtedly should be taken as a personal rather 
than an official one. The first thought in giving a care- 
ful reading to his message is that it pays little or no at- 
tention to the importance or the value of governmental 
regulation. The insistence thruout is on the importance 
of business so conducting itself as to minimize if not en- 
tirely remove any possible need or scope for such regu- 
lation. 

Business must be efficient and to be efficient it must be 
intelligent and fair. That is the message in a nutshell. 

These two qualifications—a thoroly informed business 
intelligence and a keenly alive business conscience—are 
mutually indispensable. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves, however, that the emphasis in the present stage of 
development is rightfully being most generally placed 
upon the need for more light. The Sherman act was an 
effort (not very broadly based) toward the ‘‘square 
deal.’’? The activities of the Federal Trade Commission 
have been largely in the direction of a broader knowl- 
edge, due no doubt, to a large extent, to the guiding mind 
of Edward N. Hurley in the formative period when he 
was most active and dominant. He and his fellow com- 
missioners under his influence went up and down the land 
preaching the need for more accurate knowledge of the 
cost of manufacture and distribution. There has also 
been some recognition, altho not equally emphasized, of 
the other important fact that not merely in the knowledge 
and control of costs but in the determination of prices 
there is more need for general information. The manu- 
facturer who struggles with his own costs without a fair 
general knowledge of what the costs of other manufac- 
turers in his line are is working in the dark; but none the 
less is this true when he places the price mark upon his 
product if he does not know what other manufacturers 
are asking at that time for the same line of goods. 

While, therefore, accurate accounting and proper cost 
finding are fully as important as they have been repre- 
sented, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes also that such 
movements as that already inaugurated by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States and 
planned by the Southern Pine Association and other or- 
ganizations to discover and to proclaim what the actual 
selling prices of the moment are are fully as important 
factors of intelligent competition; and, as Mr. Compton 
very truly remarks, ‘‘Competition ean not be actually 
fair unless it is well informed.’? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the lumber 


industry is already fairly well permeated with a desire 
to do business in a clean-handed and fair way. There is, 
however, a very general need for better accounting and 
cost finding methods and for a more general exchange of 
information on what manufacturing costs actually are. 
There is also need of a system as broad as the industry 
for ascertaining and announcing what the prices are 
which are being obtained in actual sale. Cotton and 
grain are staple commodities because their sales are made 
largely in public, with the slightest change in the ruling 
price instantly evident. Lumber, one of the greatest of 
commodities, in this respect can not claim to be a staple 
commodity. 





An Annual Waste of Many Millions That 
Should Be Stopped 


The startling statement is made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. that the loss and damage to freight in tran- 
sit over its lines, due mainly to improper or insufficient 
packing, will this year reach $2,000,000, doubling last 
year’s total. This 100 percent increase is only in part 
accounted for by the inereased value of many commod- 
ities. The major portion of this indefensible waste of 
$2,000,000 annually, on a single railway system, is due 
to misdirected economy in the matter of packing. It goes 
without saying that the experience of the railroad com- 
pany quoted is that of every other public carrier in the 
country, to a greater or less degree according to the 
volume of freight transported. 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler or other shipper should 
read and study Loss and Damage Bulletin No. 7, just issued 
by the railroad company already mentioned. It would be 
a fine thing also if a framed copy could be hung in a con- 
spicuous position in every shipping department. This bulle- 
tin, in a series of photographs, depicts the disastrous 
results of attempted economy manifested by the use of 
shipping cases of corrugated paper or fiber instead of 
wood. No doubt these particular cases looked very trim 
and neat when they left the shipping department of the 
factory or wholesaler—but what a difference when they 
reached destination or transfer point! One picture shows 
that axes were actually packed in what had once been 
fiber cases; now, however, a mere mass of debris. It is 
hard to believe that any sane person would pack axes in 
fiber cases, but here is the indisputable evidence. The 
results are hardly less disastrous in the case of very light 
commodities, for the next photograph shows a shipment of 
package macaroni, shipped in fiber cases, which fared 
very little better. 

Other exhibits show the bad results of using wooden 
packing boxes of too light material, or second-hand boxes 
weakened by repeated previous use. One photograph 
depicts 1410 pounds of denim that had been packed in a 
box made of %4-inch stuff, and second hand at that. The 
case of course burst in transit. Another picture shows 
a shipment of cotton yarn. The wooden packing case 
had been used several times before. Naturally, the nails 
no longer held and the sides simply burst apart, spilling 
the goods all over the platform, Other pictures show a 
shipment of 370 pounds of cotton piece goods and one of 
454 pounds of sheeting that suffered a like fate from the 
Same cause, 

When it is considered that the loss from this cause on 
a single railroad in one year amounts to $2,000,000 the 
total wastage on all the railroads of the country is truly 





appalling. Here is a leak that should and must be 
plugged. This enormous and needless waste is indefen- 


sible at any time, but when the nation is fighting for its 
very existence and every pound of manufactured products 
of every sort is vitally needed it becomes little less than 
a crime. 

Is the blame, however, altogether upon the shoulders 
of the shipper? Has not the lumber industry too com- 
placently allowed wood, the only suitable material for 
encasing goods for freight shipment (except possibly 
small parcels of light commodities), largely to be displaced 
by substitute materials? Even in the case of compara- 
tively small and light packages it is doubtful whether 
these materials should be used, for the strain does not 
depend so much upon the contents of the package itself 
as upon what is piled on top of it in the freight receiving 
room, in the car, on the trucks, and in the freight room 
at destination. It is a lucky package, of any size, that 
runs the gauntlet unscathed, unless encased in a stout 
wooden jacket. 

Fiber packing cases are extensively used mainly be- 
cause they have been widely and consistently advertised. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall any sustained 
advertising campaign directed to shippers emphasizing 
the fact that wood is the best and in fact the only safe 
material for packing use. Is it not time that something 
were done in this direction? This shocking waste from 
improper packing can practically be eliminated by the 
universal use of good strong wooden packing boxes instead 
of flimsy substitutes. The lumbermen and box makers 
should do something to make this truth more widely 
known. Otherwise the waste will increase still more, for 
in these days of abnormally heavy freight traffic and 
‘‘rush’’—which means ‘‘rough’’—handling from start 
to finish only well made wooden cases can stand the strain 
and deliver the goods undamaged at the other end of the 
journey. If there ever was a time when safe packing 
and crating of all shipments was required it is now. 





High Cost of “Hiring and Firing” Labor 
Imposes Heavy Burden 


At this time, when economy and conservation are fore- 
most in everyone’s mind, the tremendous wastage involved 
in the processes of hiring, fitting and ‘‘firing’’ labor of 
the temporary and transient kind strikes a particular!y 
jarring note. The problem is an old one, often discusse:i 
but it stands’ out with startling sharpness of outline 
against the present background of—at least purposed 
economy and efficiency. These are the aims of every in 
dustrial enterprise, and it is rather disconcerting to have 
to face the fact that in spite of all efforts thus far } i 
forth the cost of maintaining an efficient working for 
in almost every plant of considerable size, remains ino 
dinately high. 

Concrete facts are always more forcible and convincin. 
than generalities. Here are a few, based on data recent! 
collected by John Lind, assistant secretary of the Nation:! 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that have a ‘ ‘kick.’ 
For example, it makes one sit up and take notice of th 
terrific drain, which affects every employer of labor 
a greater or lesser degree according to his circumstances 
and environment, to know that in maintaining a force of 
13,000 men during 1913 Henry Ford hired, fitted ani 
fired 52,445 men at a cost of $2,500,000. It may be re- 
marked here that experts estimate that the cost of hi: 
ing, training and firing a workman ranges from $40 to 
$150. Mr. Reinfeldt, of the Packard Automobile Co., 
estimates its loss on labor during 1916 to be $108,000. A 
Pittsburgh concern with a steady force of 16,000 passe: 
thru its employment department 30,000 men during 1916, 
a labor turnover of 187 percent. To keep a force of 400) 
men working for six months on track elevation in a large 
city a railway company found it necessary to hire, all told, 
2,874 laborers. According to Meyer Bloomfield, expert for 
the United States Shipping Board, the labor turnover in 
the United States ship yards is 500 percent. The list 
could be indefinitely lengthened, but sufficient instances 
have been given to show the tremendous loss resulting 
from this constant shifting of labor, which under present 
conditions seems to be unavoidable. 

The only permanent remedy is to anchor the desirable 
employee to the locality—the quicker the undesirable one 
leaves the better. Bonuses, higher wage scales ete. will 
not solve the problem. As a matter of fact, high wages 
often encourage the migratory movement of labor, mak- 
ing it possible for the ‘‘floaters’’ more quickly to acquire 
the necessary stake for the next ‘‘hop.’’ Insurance 
schemes, old age pensions, and welfare work in general 
are useful to a certain extent, but the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is firmly of the opinion that the only real solution 
is to work toward the objective of a suitable home for 
every skilled workingman. It may be urged with truth 
that a certain proportion of these men are without family 
ties, but it is also true that the present deplorable lack 
of suitable housing tends to restrain men from marrying 
and holds them in the ranks of the floaters. 

How these homes are to be provided is of course a very 
large question, and one to which much thought has been, 
and is being, given. Great Britain has set the pace hy 
building homes for its workmen employed in munition 
plants and similar establishments. Massachusetts iis 
already gone into the home building business, and is ere:t- 
ing fifteen to twenty houses at Lowell under a State «p- 
propriation for the purpose. The United States will very 
probably have to take some action toward providing hovs- 
ing for workmen, especially those engaged on munition or 
other Government work. The trend of the times, both 
abroad and in this country, is in the direction of gove:n- 
mental aid. 

However, there is a much broader aspect to the questi. 
than that of merely providing some sort of housing jor 
war workers. The problem of reducing the excessive lair 
turnover in this country will not be solved until it is 
universally recognized that, broadly speaking, the o: ly 
contented, permanent workman is the workman who owns 
his home and becomes a part of the community in which 
he lives, or who has an ambition in that direction. Tis 
is perhaps too high a standard to hope to attain for c°r- 
tain classes of common labor, but not for skilled workm«n, 
and it is on that class that the greatest loss is sustain«(. 
There are three methods by which homes can be acquired 
by workmen. First, by the individual effort of the m:n 
himself, aided by a loan and building association or soie 
other practicable method of encouraging systematic siv- 
ing. Second, by the aid and codperation of employes; 
who might perhaps erect houses and sell them to employ: °s 
on easy payments on a more general scale than is now 
being done. Third, by Government or State aid, as now 
is being done in Great Britain with regard to munition 
workers, and will be done there on a vastly larger and 
more general scale as soon as the war ends. All three 
methods, or combinations of them, will no more than 
suffice to meet the need. 

Every movement that has for its aim the acquiring of 
homes by the wage earners of this country should be n- 
couraged to the limit, for patriotic as well as economic 
reasons. Every real home established and sustained is 20 
added bulwark against foes from without and from within. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


[In addressing inquiries or replies to inquiries for this 
department readers are usually thoughtful enough to en- 
close return postage. In such cases it would be appreci- 
ited if a 3-cent stamp is enclosed rather than a stamped 
cturn envelope. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to 
use its own stationery.—EDITor. | 


INFORMATION WANTED REGARDING SILOS 


I am in search of information as to the uses and manu- 
facture of the silo. Can you suggest where I may obtain 
uch data, including a fairly comprehensive list of American 
silo manufacturers? Anything in the way of such informa- 
iion that you may give me will be appreciated.—INQuUIRY 
No. 90. 

[This inquiry comes from the New York office of a 
foreign export concern. The publications of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture regarding the silo and its 
uses will be of service, and a list of silo manufacturers 
in the United States may be secured by consulting 
‘Thomas’ Register’? or ‘‘ Hendricks’ Register,’’ both 
of which give classified lists of manufacturers of all sorts 
of products, and both of which are published in New 
York City.—EbITor. } 








ENGLISH INQUIRY FOR VENEER 


We are desiroys of entering into negotiations with ship- 
pers of veneers for one or two carloads of prime ash and 
birch, Can you put us in touch with shippers? If so, your 
services would be greatly appreciated. For shippers’ infor- 
mation, our present requirements are in dimensions: 

122.x 38 inches, 
9S x 50 inches, 
86x 50 inches, 

74x 50 inches 

62 x 62 inches, ete., ete., 

1 thicknesses yy-inch, gy-inch, yy-inch, #;-inch, %-inch, ete. 
Shipment in this instance would be arranged by us.— 
INguiRY No. 86. 


|The above comes from a London firm of timber and 
veneer merchants and its address will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 





REDUCING HANDLING CHARGE IN RECEIVING 
LUMBER 


We do a general retail lumber and millwork business, and 
sell and work together about 15,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year. We have tracks running thru our yards about the 
center of the yards. These yards are 264x264 feet. We un- 
load the rough lumber from the cars right on the ground and 
alongside of the tracks; then we have it inspected or counted 
and by this we of course have to handle it again, moving it 
slightly back from the tracks; after it is inspected we load 
on wagons and haul it entirely away from the tracks on an- 
other alley way (but in the same yard) and unload, and 
then it is piled on sticks, from which pile we draw as we sell 
or manufacture. 

Now this seems to me that it is a lot of handling, and I 
have been trying to think of some way that would do away 
with some labor in taking care of the incoming lumber, and 
if you or any of your good friends can suggest any way that 
would lessen the labor that would be practical for a yard 
the size of ours and without too much expense to the amount 
of labor saved I would very much appreciate it.—INQUIRY 
No. 98. 

[This inquiry comes from a concern in a southeastern 
city of middle size and it appears from the letterhead 
illustration that the plant is a considerable establishment, 
manufacturing sash and doors in addition to the ordinary 
line of mill work. The illustration shows a switch track 
running along the side of the main building and another 
entering thru an open arch-way between two buildings. 
Probably the former is a loading out track and the mid- 
dle track is used for bringing in lumber and other 
material, 

No further information is at hand as to the lay-out of 
the plant and the relation between the receiving track 
and the storage yard for lumber. Under proper condi- 
tions these handling operations could be materially re- 
duced. The letter describes five handling operations in 
getting the lumber on sticks where but two should be re- 
quired. These two are the handling of the lumber piece 
by piece to a truck or wagon from the ear, the inspecting 
and tallying to be done at the same time. The second 
operation is the unloading from the truck or wagon on to 
the storage pile in a single handling. Each of these op- 
erations, however, really is a double operation, requiring 
two men, the first passing each piece to the second. 

Whether trucks or wagons are to be used in this trans- 
fer depends of course entirely upon the arrangement of 
the plant. If there is a continuous level floor from the 
unloading dock to the storage yard hand trueks, may be 
employed, and they offer one special convenience in the 
unloading of mixed ears in that the different grades or 
sizes may be separated and piled upon separate trucks as 
they are taken from the car. Small motor tractors are 
now available for moving strings of such trucks about a 
factory and are very efficient. 

It is of course important at the present time to unload 
“ars quickly and release them for return to transportation 
uses, but the inspecting and tallying of lumber as it is 
taken out of the car need not greatly delay the operation, 
especially if the inspecting and tallying are done by a 
man in addition to those who handle the lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes the above to be 
the general method in which lumber is usually received. 
There are, of course, cases where there is an inrush of 
cars that requires the unloading of lumber in the quick- 
est way and bulking it down for further attention, and 
Sometimes in storage yards it is necessary temporarily to 
pile lumber down by the sides of the alley way and to 
leave it sticking in pile for a subsequent operation. It is 
usually, however, only in an emergency that these methods 
are employed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
pleased to have further discussion of this somewhat in- 
teresting problem of the most efficient way of handling 
in lumber.—EpTor. ] 


WAS THE ORDER PROPERLY FILLED? 


We sold a car of 2x8, the requirements of said order being 
as follows: 

“No. 2 Com. & Btr. Yellow Pine to be either S4S to S&E 
Std., or S1S1E Std. 10 to 16’ (largely 12 to 16’) ; stock to be 
high grade shortleaf. Will admit not to exceed 25 percent 
No. 2 Com.” : 

The following stock was loaded on this car and they are ask- 
ing for a reduction of $1 per M on account of it being badly 
loaded, 


180—2x8—10...... 2,400 feet 
902 = tr 14,4382 “ 
458 - fc eres 8,550 “ 
258 as EOS ccinare 5,004 “ 


30,886 feet 

Their only complaint on this shipment is the assortment of 
lengths, claiming that it is out of line with their order. 

In view of the fact that 2x8—12’ are listed at 50 cents per 
thousand more than other standard lengths our contention is 
that should the usual terms apply there would be due us a 
credit instead of asking for a reduction. 

This is only a friendly dispute that has arisen between us 
on the particular shipment and shall appreciate it very much 
if you will enter same in your “Query Column” for an ex- 
pression of who is wrong from other lumber dealers.—IN- 
quiry No. 49. 

[The lengths fall entirely within those specified in the 
order and the requirements of the order, that the ship- 
ment should be largely 12- to 16-foot, are also strictly com- 
plied with. The only question is, therefore, whether the 
filling of nearly half the order with 12-foot lengths is 
permissible under an order on such terms. 

Had the purchaser desired a fairly even distribution 
between the 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths he could easily 
have so specified in writing the order. It would appear 
that the shipper felt justified in assuming that this pro- 
portion was relatively unimportant, and the fact that 
there was a premium of 50 cents on the 12-foot lengths 
in the prices current at the time would also seem to 
strengthen his position in the matter. 

In giving this opinion the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
fesses itself somewhat prejudiced against the habit of 
writing orders in so vague and uncertain a manner that 
the wishes and expectations of the purchaser are not 
clearly revealed—and particularly so in a ease like this, 
where a very few additional motions of the stenographer’s 
fingers in typewriting the order would have made the 
matter entirely clear.—EDITOR. | 


A NEW AND REMARKABLE SAWDUST PLASTIC 


Would any of your readers be interested in a fireproofing 
and insulating material made from 75 to 80 percent sawdust ? 

The writer has recently perfected a cheap and easy process 
for converting sawdust into fireproof partition tile, fireproof 
plaster, fireproof plaster board ete., also insulating brick and 
sheets of the highest grade. By fireproof I mean a product 
that can be heated to a white heat and that will not expand 
or contract and will not crack or crumble. This product is 
light in weight and very strong; it is also acid and chemical 
proof. 

If you wish to put one over on the burned clay and cement 
people here is the chance. This same product will endure 
heat better than the ordinary building brick, terra cotta or 
the hollow tile of clay, and it is also better than concrete 
and can be applied in the same way. 

I haven’t asked you to believe this, but if you will have 
them tested I will furnish samples and let results be the 
basis for any further comment.—INQuIRY No. 100. 

[The above inquiry comes from a man who is the owner 
of a fireproofing company and the director of a labora- 
tory connected therewith. The claims that he makes for 
his new development are therefore not idle or empty ones, 
but worthy of careful consideration. The above letter 
was addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks 
ago and has been followed by further correspondence in 
order to develop the details connected with the matter. 

From this correspondence it is learned that the basic 
material is a liquid that can be produced at the cost of 
about 50 cents a gallon. This liquid is mixed with saw- 
dust to form a plastie mass of the consistency required 
for the purpose and Portland cement and other materials 
may also be added for special purposes. The resulting 
plastic composition may be applied with a trowel, formed 
in molds or run thru brick and tile machines into the de- 
sired form. 

From the above description it is obvious that the new 
composition may be cheaply produced in a multiplicity of 
forms and may be manufactured by anyone anywhere 
with no other supplies: than sawdust, a little cement or 
similar material and the liquid composition. 

The samples that have been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are very interesting, altho no physical tests 
have been made of them. Some of these samples are in 
the form of flat slabs 5¢- to 1-inch in thickness, the unfin- 
ished surface having the general color of the sawdust 
while the finished surface has a white, marbleized appear- 
ance resulting from a coating that has been applied to it. 
One of these slab samples has the appearance of having 
been burned and the inventor states that this has been 
subjected to a furnace heat that would fuse the sand in 
brick or clay products. This specimen retains its original 
form but has assumed an olive color. Obviously in this 
burning process the volatile portions of the wood have 
distilled away and the specimen has become somewhat 
more porous, but the loss in weight is not so great as 
might have been anticipated. 

One of the specimens is of a hollow tile that has been 
molded by the stiff-mud process, this mixture having had 
an admixture of Portland cement of a certain percentage 
in it. The sliding action in passing the material thru 
the dies has given it a very smoothly finished surface, 
altho the surfaces produced by breaking the tile show an 
interior granular sawdust structure. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published an in- 
quiry relating to the possible uses of sawdust as an in- 
sulating material in plastic form in combination with a 
small proportion of other materials. This inquiry was 
from an engineer with considerable experience in insulat- 


ing problems. These two inquirers have been put in 
touch with each other. 

It would seem as tho thru the combined efforts of these 
two men processes might be developed in which sawdust 
would be the chief material used and by which in the or- 
dinary frame house a plastie insulating plaster could be 
applied to the upper surface of ceilings at the top of the 
house and similar places to conserve heat losses, and a 
similar plastic sawdust compound with fireproof qualities 
could be applied as a plaster to the ceiling in the base- 
ment, in the furnace room and in a number of other places 
where special fire protection is desired. Indeed, it is 
easily possible to develop a composition that would com- 
bine in a high degree the qualities of both heat insulation 
and fire protection. 

This is a field of real interest and value that is being 
investigated at the present time by two men who appear 
to be very capable in their respective technical lines. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will watch their work with much 
interest, because it tends to make the average frame 
dwelling both warmer and more safe against fire at what 
would appear to be a very small added cost in eonstrue- 
tion. There is also the further feature to be considered 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is constantly in receipt 
of inquiries as to what can be done to utilize sawdust, to 
find some useful outlet for it, and in these two inquiries 
appears to be a direct answer to that problem.—EnpITor. | 





WANTS TO GET THE CUT-IRON SHINGLE NAIL 


; We are interested in the cut-iron shingle nail mentioned 
in your issue of Oct. 13 and would appreciate the address of 
the manufacturer. 

For years the writer has been trying to find the same, and 
while we do not carry hardware it might be well for us to 
have some nails, as the builders are going more and more to 
the patent roofings, hence fewer sales of wood shingles which 
could be largely increased by having good nails.—INQuIRY 
No. 69b. 

[The above inquiry summarizes very nicely the potent 
reason at the present time for securing and supplying 
nails of proper quality for the laying of shingles. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the result of an extensive in- 
quiry among nail manufacturers, has developed thus far 
the address of but one manufacturer (in Pennsylvania) 
who can supply the old-fashioned eut-iron shingle nail in 
uncoated form. There is, of course, an advertiser of zine 
coated nails in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose product 
is a cut-iron nail to which a heavy zine coating has been 
applied, which results in a very durable product. The 
address of the manufacturer of the untreated cut-iron nail 
will be supplied upon request, together with the addresses 
of any other manufacturers in this line if any further are 
discovered.—EpiTor. | ; 





A MOLDING PATTERN IS A MOLDING PATTERN 

We should like to have you give us the benefit of your 
judgment as to the following state of facts: 

Do you think that a manufacturing concern that had 
placed before it an order reading in this wise: 

“1000 ft. lineal, 2x5-B worked to #8459” 
would be justified in shipping baluster stock 1%x1% inches? 
—Inquiry No. 53. 

[Pattern No. 8459 of the Official Molding Book is a 
baluster pattern 1% inches square, worked, as balusters 
usually are, with two plain opposed faces and two 
opposed faces each of which has a double sunken head. 
Obviously it was the duty of the manufacturer receiving 
an order in this way to rip the 2x5 stock and work it 
into the pattern specified. 

Possibly the intention of the person ordering was to 
have the 2x5 stock. worked into 1°,x4" inches with the 
edge pattern which is shown in No. 8459. Obviously, also, 
if this was his intention, it was his duty to specify more 
clearly just what he wanted.—Epironr. | 





ANOTHER INQUIRY FOR RED CEDAR 
Please send us name and address of party inserting in 
quiry No. 66 in last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
We will be glad to pay him highest market price for all the 
red cedar he can furnish, either in the log or sawed into 4/4 
boards. We would also like to have any more names of 
producers having red cedar to offer.—INeuIRY No. 55. 
[Inquiry No. 66 has been misunderstood by this in- 
quirer, inasmuch as it was an offer to purchase instead of 
to sell this product. The above inquiry comes from a 
wholesaler and the only replies to the other inquiry came 
from wholesalers, while the above inquirer undoubtedly 
wishes to get in touch with producers of red cedar. The 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


VOLUME TABLES WANTED 

We would greatly appreciate your kind information as to 
the manufacture of a timber estimating scale book that will 
give the board feet of diameter.—INnquiry No. 73, 

[The above inquiry comes from a stationery firm in 
New York City. The desire apparently is for tables that 
will give the probable contents of a tree merely from its 
diameter at the base or breast high. That, however, is 
a relation that varies with different species of wood grown 
under different conditions. Such tables are known as 
volume tables*and have been produced in copious quan- 
tities in European forestry practice, covering all kinds 
of woods under all sorts of conditions. The supply of 
such tables in the United States is much more limited and 
they have nowhere been gathered together in systematic 
form. Various books contain volume tables for different 
kinds of woods and there is no way of knowing just the 
kinds of woods to which this inquiry specifically refers. 
Some volume tables of this sort are published in the 
‘*Northern Woodsman’s Handbook,’’ while others are 
published in ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ and still others in 
other books and forestry periodicals.—EbITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Now that the great Liberty Loan campaign is out of 
the way, with approximately 10,000,000 people having 
subscribed for the bonds and the issue having been very 
greatly oversubscribed, the country after congratulating 
itself upon this magnificent display of patriotism has 
begun to settle down and take a survey of the field with 
a view to carrying on business to the very limit that 
will be permitted by war conditions. More and more 
are the people generally coming to realize the seriousness 
of the struggle in which the United States is engaged 
and more and more are they coming to an understanding 
of the necessity for everything else being made sub- 
servient to the winning of the war. This means that 
business that is not connected directly or indirectly with 
the conduct of the war must in a measure mark time and 
take advantage of only such opportunities as may present 
themselves for business as usual. In fact the ‘‘ business 
as usual’’ slogan has been thrown into the discard, for 
the country has come to a realization of the fact that 
business can not be conducted as usual while every 
resource of the nation is being strained to its utmost 
to provide the sinews of war for the armies of America 
- and her Allies who are engaged in the great fight for 
world democracy. 


d 


* * * 


The evident intention of the Government to give pref- 
erence in transportation and in every other way to mate- 
rials that are essential to the Government in its conduct 
of the war has caused much speculation among business 
and industrial interests generally as to just what will be 
considered essential and what nonessential. Already the 
railroad war board has forbidden the use of open. top 
cars other than flat cars for the transportation of mate- 
rial to go into the construction of theaters, churches, 
schools ete., and a committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Staies has suggested that mate- 
rial for the construction of dwellings also should be 
included in this embargo. This recommendation has 
caused some uneasiness in the lumber trade for fear that 
the Government thru some of its agencies may take steps 
that will tend to curtail building operations during the 
continuance of the war. While it may be true that the 
Government will discourage the construction of dwellings 
that are not actually needed, it will not discourage the 
construction of homes for employees for whom housing 
must be provided if the industries of the country are to be 
kept going at anything near their capacity, nor will it 
discourage the building of factories and warehouses that 
are badly needed if Government demands are to be satis- 
factorily met, and certainly it will not discourage the 
building of barns, granaries, hog houses, machinery sheds 
and other buildings that are essential to the proper con- 
servation of the food crops of the country. On the other 
hand, the Government may itself take a hand in the matter 
of providing proper housing for industrial employees, and 
a war development of the immediate future is expected 
to be the appointment by President Wilson of an emer- 
gency housing commission, to be charged with the duty 
of seeing that adequate housing facilities are provided 
in munition making centers, in the vicinity of ship yards 
and. in other places where war work has drawn together 
great numbers of men and women. In a statement 
authorized by W. S. Gifford, director of the Council of 
National Defense, one instance is cited of a community 
where 10,000 additional men will be required by Jan. 1 
by plants that are engaged on war contracts and for 
whom there now are practically no living quarters. This 
is one example of many that simply go to show that there 
must be an unusual amount of this class of building put 
forward within the immediate future. 

* * * 


A survey of the general situation. at this time, as it 
affects the lumber trade especially, prominently vizualizes 
three important facts: There is a growing scarcity of 
labor that will preclude the possibility of lumber manu- 
facturers in any section of the country operating their 
mills to full capacity, thus making certain a considerable 
reduction in the output of the mills and laying at rest 
any fear of a disastrous overproduction; the car shortage, 
despite the greater efficiency and speed in car movement 
that have been developed by the railroad war board, is 
becoming more acute and in fact already has become pro- 
nounced in some parts of the lumber producing sections 
and without doubt will grow worse until the crop move- 
ment has ended; there is a greater purchasing power in 
farming communities and industrial centers than prob- 
ably ever has before been the case. These three facts 
are bound to have a marked influence on the lumber indus- 
try and a consideration of them forces the conclusion 
that even tho many conditions are unfavorable the lumber 
industry as a whole has many reasons for looking to the 
future with a considerable degree of complacency, feeling 
certain that at least a moderate degree of prosperity 
will be its portion for some time to come. 

* * * 

Probably the most serious difficulty with which the 
lumber trade for some time will have to contend will be 
the question of transportation. Of course, cars will be 
provided for the movement of materials required by the 

yovernment, but indications are that few cars will be 
available for the movement of other lumber, and in view 
of this fact it certainly would seem to be the part of 
wisdom by the retailer to see to it that his stocks are well 
assorted and his yards and sheds well supplied in order 
that he may take eare of his ordinary business and any 
unusual demand that may arise as a result of unusual 
business conditions. Already at least one of the great 
trunk lines serving the Pacific Northwest has advised 
lumber shippers that box cars will not be supplied for 
the transportation of lumber and, because of the necessity 
of moving coal as rapidly as possible, few gondolas will 
be available for lumber shipments. This would leave only 
flat cars in which lumber generally could be shipped, but 
in the South lumber manufacturers will not find it pos- 
sible to secure a very large supply of flats because the 


cotton crop is moving to market, naturally on flat cars, 
while in Louisiana much of this class of equipment is 
being utilized in the movement of the cane crop, and in 
that section while the cane crop is being moved lumber 
shippers must take their chances. While labor conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest have shown a considerable im- 
provement and mills have been able to increase their 
production the output still is nearly 20 percent below 
normal. In the South the labor situation is growing more 
serious as a result of a withdrawal of labor into other 
lines that has created .a general labor shortage in that 
section. Little improvement has been noted in the labor 
situation in the North and, in fact, wherever lumber is 
produced there is now a shortage of labor and labor costs 
have been increased very materially. 
* * * 


In its review of the state of trade the current number of 
Bradstreet’s has this to say: ‘‘Trade, wholesale and 
jobbing, is good, retail distribution is improving and in- 
dustry could not very well be more active. Of course, the 
stupendous buying campaign of the Government, the 
greatest ever witnessed in the history of any country, 
overshadows everything else and extends out to a veritable 
myriad of lines, thus creating super activity, the true 
degree of which it is difficult to measure at this juncture. 
Of course, the Government will continue to be the all 
important factor in the general situation, the overwhelm- 
ing success of the second Liberty Loan assuring vast 
expenditures for some time to come. But alongside of 
Governmental demand marches a good volume of ordinary 
buying, most strikingly exhibited at centers contiguous 
to cantonments but also noted at the South as a whole, 
where 28-cent cotton is a stimulating influence, and in 
other sections where profitable prices are being realized 
for cereals. Labor is scarce and this fact tends to restrict 
output, so the movement to check production of articles 
that are deemed nonessential to the war is growing. Gar- 
ment factories, tent makers, shipyards, airplane plants, 
manufacturers of leather goods and shoe factories are 
rushed with Government business. Of the industries show- 
ing most quiet, ordinary building and pleasure car autos 
are most prominent.’’ In this connection a table prepared 
by Bradstreet’s on the state of trade as reported from 
various important centers reproduced on this page will be 
of interest. 


adapted to ship building purposes are largely engaged in 
cutting material of that kind, war demands for lumber fo: 
other purposes are giving soft pine mills about all they 
can handle, this being true especially of the demand fo 

boxing and crating material. In North Carolina pin 

territory a big demand for material to be used in the manu 

facture of boxes has developed and mills in that territory 
now are called upon to supply box material to plants thai 
have been accustomed to using lumber from other sections 
that is not now available. From every section of th: 
South reports indicate that mills are being operated a: 
nearly to capacity as labor and other conditions wi!! 
permit and shipments are going forward as rapidly as 
the South’s increasing car shortage will allow. 

* * * 


In the Pacific Northwest attention of the manufacturer: 
is largely centered on the question of producing aircraft 
material and every mill in that territory in position tc 
supply spruce or clear fir suitable for airplane building 
is being required to devote its output as far as possible 
to that purpose. In order to make it possible for the mills 
to supply this demand for aircraft material and to solve 
the problems that have developed as a result of strikes and 
general I. W. W. agitation, the Government is offering 
drafted soldiers at the Tacoma army cantonment, who arc 
timber workers that have been drawn into the army from 
Washington, Oregon and California, opportunity to volun- 
teer for service in the spruce camps to help get out logs 
that are so badly needed. Skilled workmen among the 
drafted soldiers who volunteer for this work will be as- 
signed to the aviation section of the signal corps and 
while holding their present standing in the national army 
will receive wages now being paid civilians for doing the 
same class of work. As the demand from the Government 
for fir suitable for ship construction and airplane mate- 
rial increases this material for the ordinary channels of 
trade becomes less plentiful and as a result the market 
has stiffened very perceptibly. Some concerns advise that 
because of this situation they can not quote prices at all 
just now on fir clears other than items of regular yard 
stock, nor on fir car building material, pickets, eaves, gut- 
ters, porch columns, newels, porch rails and surfaced tim 
bers of greater thickness than 6-inch. The Great North- 
ern Railway Co. has announced an embargo on the use 
of box cars on its line for the shipment of lumber or 
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Whole, and Retail Mfg. and 

job. trade trade industry Collections Remarks 
NBW ROU ssc iscecawsanes Good Better Active Fair Merchandise and labor scarce 
SPINA Gk Gaanaenes< cn cuas -Good Fair Active Fair Civilian demand conservative 
SPUITAUT ON, WE. ico s:0 4 sae Good Fair Active Fair Industry active; potatoes rotting 
BEAU BODIE 5. 0 << cinweneeduanis Fair Good ‘Active 300d Industry active; conservatism evident 
NS ee .Good Good Active Fair Textiles strong and active 
BCC ee eee < Fair Fair Active Fair Business equals year ago 
REND cSGs ceux anexcaeseere Good Good Active Fair Large Government orders 
SOPRA nc bakckaneaeas +++. Good Good Active Fair Trade large; sentiment unsettled 
Cincinnati . . Fair Fair Active wair Cotton goods active on army demand 
Louisville Good Good Active Fair Government buying large 
Detroit .. - Fair Fair Active Good Food high; coal scarce 
Indianapolis .......<0 ++ +e Quieter Fair Active Slow Trade off from year ago 
PRMNPIE MOREY 56 ww ca scaesancnt Good Good Active Good Large fill-in orders for dry goods 
LE ES a ee . Good Fair Active Good Trade large; labor and materials short 
SPOS MEINES 6. snwscnkceee ee - Good Good ‘Active Good Business beyond precedent 
SNS os 5nasnendawe'ea ss - Good Fair Active Fair Early winter weather helps trade 
DAM AMIKOE . .500ceaveveeew - Good Good Active Fair Liberty Loan oversubscribed one-third 
SPEED as sees ss sos obo nawes - Good Good Active 700d Lumber cut will be smaller 
eS ee Good Fair Active Slow Merchandise stocks short; flour active 
ee 5 or es Good Fair Active Fair Trade larger than year ago 
ETC DC SSRIS rcrreney ei Good Good Active yood Winter wheat in good shape 
SPRONUD, kis ves s nuk Saws owes e es Good Good Active Good Labor scarce 
SERSLAPIIE 5.015 nc sve ARs cw bee Good Fair Active Fair War business enormous 
RACING, WO.” o.<:05005:500088 Good Good Active Irregular Cars short; labor scarce 
Caeser, GB. Co .cccscsese yood Fair Active Gooc Cotton growth ended 
ROOTAMUMMMADIT 655.0 oss x 0 ww Good Good Active Good Coal stocks short 
REALS |. on soe o ae en snen owes ood Fair Fair Fair Cotton crop three weeks late 
SURUIUAUID. 6 ohs0encnascun ena Good Good Active Good High prices restrict trade 
A een nen. Good Good Active Good Large trade; labor scarce 
eS ee ree oe 300d CC ee Good Cooler weather helps trade 
NEW APTADAME, ..00.0s0005 en ee Good Fair Active Good Collections best ever known 
SEER ac LoSluahasckuease oe Good Good Active Good Trade active; rain badly needed 
BANE WANCIBOO: .650554 0550505 Fair Quiet Active Good Campaign for economy quiets trade 
SuOB AMMGIGS .....200000%00% Good Quiet Active Fair Beans increasing in price 
POVUMANG, BIO. ...ccsccscccs Good Fair Active Sa0e- gees cisaskon 
OMNI cciseseuccrincwesssace 700d Improving Active Fair Shipbuilding active; labor scarce 
IMIMINED cos sano we sun w sens Good Good Active Fair Labor supply slightly larger 
BI. nnn ss seen se ews ene Good Good Active Rar 8 = isan wine ats 
PDPONUD .o siicn sas sceeeranese Fair Improving Active Fair Prices restrict buying 
VARIO oak caceexcsnsence Good Good Active Good Winter weather helps heavy goods 


In the South manufacturers just now are engrossed in 
the business of cutting and shipping materials for the 
Government, especial attention being paid to the produc- 
tion of ship building material. After many vexatious 
delays and changes specifications finally have been agreed 
upon; the manufacturers now know just what they will 
have to produce and they are bending every energy toward 
a maximum production of this material. Much specula- 
tion is being indulged in as to what effect the Govern- 
ment’s latest commandeering order affecting southern 
pine mills will have on the general building trade. Under 
the latest order mills are not permitted to ship any mate- 
rial two inches and thicker and ten inches and wider of 
any length, this being a tightening up of the former order 
that covered material 2x10 and up, 20-foot and longer. 
It is presumed, of course, that just as soon as the mills 
get well started on the ship building program and deliv- 
eries are being satisfactorily made there will be some 
modification of this order, and in any event some arrange- 
ment will be made that will permit shipment of lumber of 
these dimensions that is not suitable for ship construction. 
The Government’s requirements of yellow pine are going to 
be very large in addition to the ship material, but it is 
distinctly a mistake for anyone to imagine that because of 
these large Government requirements southern pine mills 
will not be able to produce and deliver a sufficient quantity 
of material to take care of all ordinary business require- 
ments. 

* * * 

Reports from important southern pine shipping centers 
this week indicate a strengthening in the market and that 
prices have advanced, especially on dimension and board. 
While southern pine mills whose product is especially 





shingles, and the car situation is not at all favorable i: 
that section. 
* * * 

Reports from producing and distributing centers ind 
cate a steadily expanding demand for southern hardwoods 
and while the greatest call still is for the lower grad 
a fair amount of business is being done in the highe 
grades. Due to the heavy demand from manufacturer: 
of boxes and other wood containers, there is notable activ- 
ity in the lower grades of cottonwood and gum, whil 
because of the heavy Government orders for trucks an 
wagons manufacturers are experiencing a big demand fo: 
thick stocks of gum, ash, oak, maple, hickory, elm et: 
Low grade poplar, gum and cottonwood are in good di 
mand from the box makers, while the musical instrumen 
trade calls for veneers and high grade dimension stock 
in satisfactory volume. Manufacturers of hardwoods any- 
where in the country who are in position to supply clea: 
ash lumber for airplane construction have no troubk 
. whatever in marketing all they can make; in fact, airplane 
factories are searching the country for additional sourec: 
of supply of this material. 

* * * 

Cypress manufacturers have come to the help of yellow 
pine mills and have agreed to furnish large timbers 
needed for ship construction, and this helps to add zest to 
the cypress demand, that usually is quict at this particular 
season. Continued inquiry is reported for A grade stock 
of cypress in sizes suited to airplane construction, this 
demand coming from buyers who represent the British 
Government. Some of the larger wholesale centers report 
little inquiry for cypress from the yard trade, but a satis- 
factory call from the industrial trade. 
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'evelopments in the security market have reached 
a point in the readjustment of values where they are 
of more than ordinary interest to those engaged in 
business not represented directly by stocks and bonds 
listed on the various exchanges. The depreciation in 
mz:ket values has reached the level that ignores the 
earning value of listed securities. For example, United 
States Steel common, which is paying dividends equiv- 
alent to the annual rate of 17 percent, is selling at a 
mz:ket value that yields better than 18 percent on the 
in cstment, and this at a time when the Steel Corpora 
tics, after making due allowances for fixed charges, 
de, reciation, new construction and Federal income and 
wa taxes, shows a surplus of earnings in excess of 
$2,000,000 for the quarter. Standard railroad stocks 
have depreciated in value to a level unprecedented in 
recent years, 

in a market suffering from ‘‘undigested securities’’ 
values usually swing too far in their downward course. 
Subsequently they readjust themselves to the ‘‘ going 
rates’? on invested capital. The market situation, 
because of its influence on the business mind and be- 
cause of the fact that in recent years many corpora- 
tious and business enterprises invested a part of their 
surplus in stocks and bonds on the theory that they 
were the most liquid investment available, is of great 
interest to the public. The speculative feature is a 
minor factor; but the question of maintaining the only 
free market in the world in which those investments 
that have been regarded as standard can be marketed 
at a price is paramount at this time. To deprive this 
country of such a market would simply mean embar- 
rassment to a great many people who at times find 
that they must realize cash on some investment in 
order to meet Federal taxes or other requirements in 
their business and individual affairs. 


The situation in this country does not differ mate- 
rially from that experienced in England and France 
during the early days of the war, except possibly this 
country is in a stronger financial condition to with- 
stand the shock. The entrance of the United States 
into the war made necessary a very great readjustment 
in our business and individual affairs. Prior to the 
war business was conducted in this country for profit 
and with a view of supplying the needs of our own 
people and of those countries of the world accessible 
as a market. Our participation in the war changed 
this situation. The first and chief purpose of this 
country now is to win the war, regardless of cost and 
of self-sacrifice. To that end the Government is calling 
for the codperation of every citizen and corporate 
enterprise. In other words, our chief business now is 
war, 

This necessarily involves a very far-reaching re- 
adjustment. Governmental policies have been adopted 
that are new to this country, but they were necessary 
as a part of our military program. It is possible that 
in framing these policies mistakes have been made, but 
if time proves such to be the case there is every reason 
to believe that those charged with the administration 
of the Government will undertake to revise the govern- 
mental policies involving those mistakes. The Govern- 
ment realizes that the American people must be pros- 
perous in order to contribute liberally of their accu- 
milation to the public treasury for the purpose of war. 

In discussing ‘‘war time borrowing by the Govern- 
ment,’’ Mortimer L. Schiff, of the New York banking 
firm Kuhn, Loeb & Co., summed up the fundamental 
elements essential to success in the following terse 
lines: ‘There must be no hampering of enterprise by 
unwise or too onerous taxation. The public must not 
he discouraged and values must not be jeopardized by 

unfriendly attitude by the Government toward busi- 


ness. Capital as well as labor must be permitted to 
earn a fair return. Issues of Government bonds must 
not be too frequent and must not exceed the absorp- 
tion power of the people.’’ 

It is obvious to those who study conditions closely 
that the fullest possible facilities must be provided 
for borrowing by the people of the country at a fair 
rate of interest, to the end that they can profitably 
invest their credit in Government bond issues. On the 
other hand, the people of the country must be pros- 
perous in order to enable them to contribute to the 
Government thru taxation and to subscribe to Govern- 
ment issues of bonds. 

Obviously this means inflation, but with the tremen- 
dous expansion in the volume of business being done 
by the Government in the conduct of the war some 
inflation is inevitable. In addition to. the ordinary 
volume of business of this country, the Government 
has undertaken and has created a demand for several 
billions of dollars of new business, and to care for 
this there must be a wider use of credit, which involves 
expansion not only in industrial activities but in the 
volume of profits and credits. The crux of the present 
situation is that this development has taken place in 
a few short months, and it has taxed our financial and 
business systems heavily and consequently has forced 
some rather radical readjustments. 

In order to control as far as possible the evil effects 
of inflation, the most drastic war time taxation in the 
history of the world has been attempted. Naturally 
it is a serious question if this taxation will accomplish 
the purpose for which it was devised, unless the coun- 
try continues industrially active and generally pros- 
perous. A high rate of taxation that fails to produce 
the needed revenue is less to be desired than a lower 
rate producing a larger volume of revenue. It is not 
to be concluded from this that the present revenue law 
will fail in its purpose; there are reasons to believe 
that it will accomplish what was sought by Congress 
in its enactment without discouraging business, altho 
it may work hardships in individual instances. 

One feature should be kept clearly in mind: the 
proceeds not only of the Liberty Loans, including that 
part reloaned to foreign Governments, but also of tax- 
ation to a large extent, are being expended in this 
country. In view of this it is inconceivable that this 
country can experience anything other than a period 
of prosperity and great industrial activity, after we 
have completed the readjustment to war conditions. 
Necessarily, it will take time for the proceeds of these 
loans to work back into the banks in the form of de- 
posits thru normal business channels. Fortunately, 
the Federal reserve system affords the country ample 
banking facilities to enable the financing of this tre- 
mendous expansion. The best evidence of this is found 
in the experience of floating the first Liberty Loan, 
the largest issue that up to that time had ever been 
undertaken in the United States. Naturally, the 
financing of the second Liberty Loan and the expan- 
sion of business, necessary to provide the Govern- 
ment’s war needs, have contributed to a snug money 
market, with interest rates higher than they have 
been for some years; but a 51% and 6 percent money 
market is not a serious handicap. 

There is ample money in this country, thanks to the 
facilities of the Federal reserve system, to care for 
the needs of business; it is simply a question of pay- 
ing rates sufficiently high to make it profitable for the 
banks to rediscount their eligible paper at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. Stock market loans, however, are 
not eligible for rediscount. This provision was put 
into the banking law to hold speculation in check. 
At the present time the necessity of banks keeping 
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themselves liquid has curtailed the amount of funds 
available for market purposes. Banks have declined 
to lend. for market purposes on other than day-to-day 
call obligations; hence the lack of banking support 
in the market. 

The result in view of the foreign liquidation of 
American securities; liquidation forced on investors 
to provide means for the payment of Federal taxes 
which must be made in legal tender; selling by tired 
and discouraged holders of stocks and selling by the 
unsettled public, has been a seriously congested market 
situation. The market is suffering from an acute at- 
tack of indigestion. It will require time for the buy- 
ing power of this country, which is somewhat curtailed 
by the Government financing, to assimilate these ‘‘un- 
digested securities;’’ but once this is accomplished 
values will readjust themselves to the going rates for 
investment capital. 

Closing of the stock exchanges would simply pro- 
long the agony, altho relieving the acute situation, 
without stimulating the assimilation, and it would 
deprive the world of the only free market that makes 
securities liquid. Putting a minimum price on securi- 
ties would stabilize the situation temporarily, but it 
would also put the market into the hands of the sharks 
and speculators, which would seem to be exceedingly 
undesirable. If the market is permitted to run its 
course and if speculation, such as is represented by 
professional raiders, is curtailed as it should be, the 
ultimate situation will be very much better than if 
artificial means were adopted. 

One contributing cause to the market situation is 
that provision of the Government revenue law which 
is retroactive; namely, the levying of a tax on excess 
profits and income for the entire year 1917. Had this 
law been enacted at the beginning of the current year, 
or were it applied to the twelve months to end next 
June, the effect would not have been so disturbing. 
Men of affairs and those charged with the manage- 
ment of corporations usually keep their funds well 
invested and seek to employ their incomes as fast as 
they materialize, to the end that the money may be 
kept working. No one seriously contemplated a rev- 
enue law that would be retroactive in its provisions. 
Many corporations distributed, in the form of divi- 
dends, in new constru«tion, or in the reduction of in- 
debtedness, a considerable part of their enormous 
earnings early in the year. Individuals invested their 
income in many instances in things that are now not 
easily converted into cash. 

Furthermore, the passing of the revenue law with 
this retroactive feature came at a time when market 
values were readjusting to a lower level. The neces- 
sity of converting the only investments that were rea- 
sonably liquid resulted in an outpouring of securi- 
ties and a consequently serious unsettlement of mar- 
ket values. The buying power was not sufficient to 
absorb the offerings; the selling was not panicky but 
it was insistent, and the consequence is that while the 
market developments have been orderly prices have 
been sinking gradually until they have been carried 
far below a level justified by investment returns, meas- 
ured in the rates commanded in the money and capital 
markets. The market developments have been dis- 
heartening; the market is filled with attractive invest- 
ments showing a return on the highest grade securities 
away beyond the fondest hope of the conservative in- 
vestor. Yet there is just enough uncertainty existing 
in the business mind to cause hesitancy in buying these 
attractive securities. There is one thing, however, 
that should be given serious consideration: it is the 
patriotic duty of those owning stocks, if they can hold 
them, to avoid being stampeded into selling them. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

James Couzins, Detroit’s millionaire police commissioner, 
tas distributed $15,000 in bonuses to the members of the po- 
‘le force, This represents his salary of $5,000 and $10,000 
i his private funds. 

A Socialist lawyer of Evansville, Ind., has been barred 
vom. practice because of alleged disloyal remarks. An anti- 

‘ft orator in Davenport, Iowa, has received a sentence of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

‘he early snows have covered pastures in northern Minne- 
ota and caught stockmen with insuflicient feed. Cattle are 
“ying in large numbers. 

In electing judges, the citizens of Chicago on Nov. 6 gave 
‘e anti-war Socialist-pacifist candidates for the bench a com- 
viete trouncing. In the heated mayoralty election at New 
-ork City the Tammany candidate defeated Mayor Mitchel, 
‘rawing a plurality of 100,000 votes. The election in New 
‘ork was a four-sided affair, four candidates running for 
‘he office. Women suffrage was victorious in the election. 


_ Officers in the training camp at Plattsburg, N. Y., raised 
',750,000 in their subscriptions to the second Liberty Loan. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has given $150,000 more 
oward army cantonment work. 


Two thousand soldiers at Camp Upton have pledged them- 
selves to read a chapter of the Bible a day. 
The Grand Lodge of Ilinois Masons has voted not to admit 


lo id order as members men connected with the liquor 
vusiness. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Armed forces under the American flag had their first clash 
with German soldiers in an attack which the Germans made 
on first line trenches where the United States troops had been 
taken for instruction and three Americans were killed, five 
wounded and twelve captured or missing. There are now 
Somewhat over 2,000,000 men in the United States military 
Service under arms, about 1,400,000 of whom voluntarily 
enlisted——F rank J. Godsol, a French citizen in New York 
on leave from the front, subscribed to $1,000,000 worth of 
the second Liberty Loan. He subscribed to $500,000 worth 











of the first Liberty Loan and is a heavy subscriber to the 
English and French war loans. As an example of the 
self-sacrificing zeal with which the big business men of Amer- 
ica are applying themselves to furthering the interests of 
their country in its emergency, at a salary of $1 a year, is 
the collapse of Frank A. Scott, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, necessitating his resignation and recuperation 
in a sanitarium. The near breakdown of Admiral Capps, of 
the Federal Shipping Board, is another example. Capps 
was called off a 16-18-20-hour a day schedule just in time 
to prevent his sharing Scott’s fate, is the report. Secretary 
McAdoo is completely worn out by Liberty Loan campaigns, 
but refuses to rest, and Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane went down under the war burden and has been ill. 
The Associated Press says that diaries taken from captured 
U-boat commanders prove that the fast destroyer is the great- 
est enemy of the submarine and that the latter is having a 
hard time just now dodging them. The State Department 
has secured permission from the British foreign office for the 
shipment of $4,000,000 worth of German products consigned 
to American importers and paid for previous to the entrance 
of the United States into the war and now piled on the 
wharves at Rotterdam. The water front at Baltimore is 
menaced with German alien enemies is the statement of 
United States Marshal William Stockham and strong meas- 
ures of safety are being taken. Nov. 3 witnessed the sink- 
ing by the British of one German cruiser and ten armed sea 
raiders in the North Sea. Documents taken from German 
prisoners and assembled show that extraordinary efforts by 
Germany are being made to increase the number of her aero- 
planes to counterbalance the aviation superiority which Amer- 
ica’s contribution otherwise would bring. The United 
Press says that the Administration’s firm belief is that Russia, 
after a winter devoted to reorganizing, unifying and stabiliz- 
ing her government and military machinery, will resume her 
place in active military operations with greater effectiveness 
than at any other time since the war began. Up to Nov. 
3 over 5,000,000 food conservation pledges have been sent 
in to the Food Administration. That socialism is being 
used as a cloak to hide the plotting of pro-Germans in their 
propaganda to attack the war policy of America has been 
learned by Federal agents and it is likely that the internment 
of all enemy aliens will result.——In reiterating unswerving 





























ther side of the valley. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


faith in Russia, the United States has added $31,700,000 
to her loans. The second American transport, the Finland, 
was torpedoed and nine men were killed either by explosion 
or the capsizing of a life boat. The Finland reached port 
under her own steam.——In his weekly review of the war 
situation Secretary Baker says the Allies are ready to save 
Italy. Announcement made at the Austrian-Hungarian army 
headquarters, according to a dispatch from Holland, indicates 
that five German armies are operating against Italy. The 
Italians have withdrawn in good order from the Tagliamento 
River. The Italian navy has been intensely active in the 
Gulf of Trieste and experts believe the sea front will prove 
the decisive factor in the Teuton campaign against Italy. 
Late reports indicate significant activities by the Austrian- 
Hungarian naval forces. Franco-British forces have been 
pushing ahead steadily on the western front. French troops 
in pursuit of the retreating Germans occupied eighteen square 
miles beyond Chemen-des-Dames and reached the southern 
bank of the Ailette, with the enemy holding a line on the 
Berlin has officially announced 
a retreat of the German forces. French troops have also 
forged ahead in the Verdun sector, troops of the crown prince 
having been hurled back with losses. Nov. 7 dispatches tell 
that the British are bombarding Roulers, key to the German 
line of communication to the coastal submarine bases.——A 
pamphlet soon to be issued in Washington by the Committee 
on Public Information will reveal letters received by Am- 
bassador Gerard while in Germany from German soldiers in 
which they declare Teuton soldiers go mad watching the 
tortures of prisoners of war. 








FOREIGN 


The Norwegian Government has turned over to the U. S. 
Food Administration for distribution a large amount of sugar 
that it had purchased here and was forbidden to export. The 
sugar was sold to the Government at its actual cost, which 
is considerably below present market quotations. 

The London Daily Erpress says that the British Govern- 
ment plans to test out the State control idea as to the liquor 
business by taking charge in Scotland. If the experiment 
proves successful it will be extended to England, Ireland and 
Wales. 
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CUT-OVER LAND CATTLE WIN PRIZES 


Mississippi Lumbermen Exhibit Sleek Stock at Various 
Fairs—Purchase Six New Head 





Frernwoop, Miss., Nov. 5.—C. F. Walker and W. O. 
Hobgood, of the Enochs Farms, have returned from Mem- 
phis where they attended the La Vernet dispersion sale of 
Herefords and report purchasing six head at an average 
of $1,495. Among the lot is Vernet Queen VIII, for 
$2,700. The entire 120 head sold for an average of $915. 
Not over ten head went to northern buyers, the majority 
being bought by southern cattle men and farmers, thus 
showing the interest taken in Hereford cattle in the South. 

At the Louisiana State Fair, at Shreveport, the Enochs 
Farms first herd won the following prizes: 

Junior Championship: Woodford VII, first. Two-year-old 
bull, Beau Blanchard XVI; senior yearling—Woodford VII; 
junior yearling, Prince Rupert LXXXII; junior heifer year- 
ling—Mays Belle; junior heifer calf, Princess Bolina and 
young herd, second; aged bull, Vernet Prince XVIII; junior 
calf, Enochs Lad; cow, Verret Princess XXIII; two-year-old 
heifer, Maples Lass LXVI; aged herd and produce of cow, 
Third and fourth, senior bull calves, Princess Rupert CC and 
Prince Charlie. 

Senior heifer yearling—Princess R. LXXII; calf herd. 

The Enochs Farms will have on exhibit and in competi- 
tion for awards at the National Farm and Live Stock 
Show at New Orleans, Noy. 10 to 19, thirty-five head of 
their show cattle. 


~ 


NORTHERN STOCKS SHOW BIG DECREASE 


That the tremendous demand for No. 3 common hard- 
woods in Wisconsin and Michigan during the last year 
has very materially depleted those stocks was very clearly 
shown in the statistical report submitted at the fall 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, report of which was printed on 
pages 48 and 49 of the Nov. 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. While in the territory of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association there 
has been an increase of about 3,500,000 feet in the stock 
of No. 3 common and better as compared with conditions 
a year ago, there has been a decrease of about 40,000,000 
feet of No. 3 common. In printing this table in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week an error occurred thru 
a transposition of figures that made the 1916 stocks 
appear under the 1917 heading and vice versa. In order 
that these stocks may correctly be shown the table is 
reprinted herewith with proper correction. 





1” and Up #3 and Bet. 
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Unsold ash..... 1,854,000 4,059,000 1,060,000 4,196,000 
Unsold bass.... 8,036,000 16,163,000 6,512,000 12,905,000 
Unsold birch... 10,979,000 57,081,000 14,733,000 44,103,000 
Unsold rock elm 790.500 2,141,000 393,000 1,196,000 
Unsold soft elm _ 5,886,000 9,252,000 6,180,000 11,010,000 
Unsold maple 
(this is H&S 
Mipie.) ~..0005 47,102,000 26,538,000 57,954,000 25,448,000 
Unsold soft 
DEON LocicacG sohone os CROSS ORO. cicacacx 2,415,000 
|) See ere) | etree 3,193,000 
74,647,000 120,099,000 86,832,000 104,466,000 
74,647,000 86,832,000 
Grand total Wis. & Mich.194,746,000 191,298,000 
#3 Com. Hdws. Unsold 
Unsold ash..... 766,000 1,286,000 672,000 2,278,000 
Unsold bass.... 2,309,000 4,830,000 3,063,000 6,881,000 
Unsold birch... 2,609,000 20,413,000 7,177,000 19,960,000 
Unsold rock elm 609,000 1,429,000 95,000 491,000 
Unsold soft elm: 1,791,000 4,619,000 2,183,000 4,120,000 
Unsold hard 
ee 13,303,000 10,980,000 40,088,000 17,901,000 
Unsold soft 
CES Cals abt gic DEDIO0D —_kscmowe's 1,148,000 
SIROU ORK cwicsa sd0060%0 SUNY |» cssanes 1,672,000 
21,387,000 45,182,000 53,278,000 54,451,000 


21,387,000 53,278,000 


Crand totals ....scccrces 66,569,000 107,729,000 





UNTRIMMED CEDAR LOG GETS “FIRST AID” 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Nov. 5.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows an example of the difficulties that occasion- 
ally have to be overcome in the manufacture of cedar logs 
into shingles. The cedar tree here depicted was dumped 
thru an error into the lake in its natural state, with even 


the roots untrimmed, but the men at the shingle mill 
were equal to it, and they are shown busily sawing off the 
roots and butt with a big dragsaw, preparing the log for 
a trip into the mill to be manufactured into red cedar 
shingles. 


ASSOCIATION EFFICIENCY IS HIGHLY DEVELOPED 


A lumbermen’s organization that is rendering its mem- 
bers splendid service is the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Canada. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently took occasion to call 
attention to, and describe, the very complete and prac- 
tical training course which this live association is fur- 
nishing its members, and 





CYPRESS MEN TO HASTEN SHIP SCHEDULES 


Steps to Speed Deliveries Are Taken—Will Be Handled 
as Emergency Business 





New Or.LEANS, LaA., Nov. 5.—As the result of a con- 
ference held in the offices of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association last Saturday, the cypress manu- 
facturers are enlisted in the campaign to hasten delivery 
of the ship schedules. The cypress folk were represenied 
in the conference by L. W. Gilbert, of Donner; H. 8B. 
Hewes, of Jeanerette; J. F. Wigginton, of Bowie, and 
Secretary George E. Watson; the yellow piners, by W. J. 





which is now being offered 
to lumber retailers every- 
where at the same nominal 
price paid by its own mem- 
bers—$5 for the entire set 
of fourteen papers, mailed 
at intervals of two weeks. 
This fine piece of construe- 
tive work toward the better 
equipping of the retailer is 
but one of the avenues thru 
which the association is serv- 
ing its membership and re- 
tailers generally. A very 
important branch of its work 
is that of its building depart- 
ment, the purpose of which 
is to help the retailer solve 
the ever present problem of 
meeting competition and at 
the same time realizing a 
profit. This department 
furnishes retailers, at very 
moderate cost, complete 
working plans for houses and 
barns, specially drawn from 
the retailer’s rough memo- 
randum expressing the cus- 
tomer’s wishes and his own 
ideas. These plans are 
marked with the dealer’s name; also with the customer’s 
—the latter to give the touch of individuality that helps 
in selling. Thus this service gives the dealer the benefit 
of a fully equipped planning and drafting department, 
as a special, individual service to his customer. These 
special individual plans create business because they 
interest the customer, showing him the finished building 
instead of a vague description. This service helps the 
retailer to get out of the rut of merely selling lumber to 
the higher plane of selling a finished house or barn. So 
valuable to members has the building department proved 
that orders for special drawings have increased 136 per- 
cent this year as compared with last. The department 
was started in April, 1915, with one draftsman, and now 
has six constantly employed. The average cost for special 
plans thus far this year has been $10.09, a reduction of 
$1.43 from the average cost last year. The accompanying 
photograph shows the commodious and well equipped 
quarters of the association’s building department. 


nan 





THREE PERCENT TAX CAUSES UNCERTAINTY 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—Owing to the uncertainty 
among lumber dealers here as to who shall pay the 3 per- 
cent tax for war purposes on freight on all rail and water 
shipments, the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion (Inec.) sent out notices last Wednesday to its members 
suggesting action pending official rulings and asking for 
comment by the members with a view to assist in estab- 
lishing a fair and uniform practice to be agreed upon by 
the trade. 

The notice says the 3 percent tax, which became effective 
Nov. 1, has not been supplemented by official rulings to 
authorize a definite method of application of it but that 
general opinion seems to agree that on lumber sold ‘‘ deliv- 
ered’’ the party guaranteeing price at destination is 
obliged to stand all the cost of effecting such delivery. 

Inasmuch as this matter affects the relations of the 
wholesaler with his patrons and shippers any uncertainty, 
the notice says, of his position should be removed by ade- 
quate prior notice of any indefinite factor in quotations 
and thus enable his customers to distribute such extra con- 
tingent costs upon their own sales. 

It has been suggested that the following exception 
clause, the notice says, be 
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TRIMMING THE CEDAR TREE INTO A SHINGLE LOG 





placed on all quotations, 
orders and invoices: ‘‘ These 
prices are based upon pres- 
ent existing freight rate, and 
if the rate is advanced be- 
fore shipment, the buyer is 
to pay the increase, any ex- 
pense caused by Government 
tax or regulation to be paid 
by buyer in addition to con- 
tract price.’’ 





One member of the associa- 
tion has expressed his opinion 
on the matter thus: 


Inasmuch as postal, admis- 
sion and proprietary, and in 
fact nearly, if not all, other 
taxes are designed to arise 
from consumption, it would 
seem to be the part of those 
who are transiently owners of 
an article which has absorbed 
a tax as part of its cost to 
carry out the policy of apply- 
ing the cost to subsequent 
> vendees, 





BUILDING DEPARTMENT OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Sowers, manager of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau; W. H. Sullivan, F. L. Sanford and Secretary- 
manager J. E. Rhodes. The four gentlemen last named 
were just back from Washington, and of course were 
deeply impressed with the necessity for prompt delivery 
of the ship schedules. 

The yellow piners find it difficult to get out the abnor- 
mal sizes of timbers in sufficient volume to supply Govern- 
ment requirements. Some of the flitches require timbers 
ranging up to 12x34 inches. Logs of suitable dimensions 
are not uncommon in the cypress swamps, and it was 
pointed out that the eypress manufacturers could render 
valiant and valuable aid in the current emergency. ‘The 
cypress conferees promised their best efforts in this work. 
Accordingly, all of the cypress mills will be appealed to 
to work up all the ship timbers possible, as promptly as 
possible. It is planned to have inspectors familiar with 
the grades and sizes required visit the mills and assist 
the logging and mill crews by instruction regarding 
admissible and inadmissible defects. Each of the cypress 
mills enlisted will also be furnished with full size paper 
templates as guides for the working out of these timbers. 
They are asked to undertake provision of as much as 
possible of this stock as a patriotic duty, and to handle 
it as emergency business. A prompt and general response 
is expected, for that reason, tho the business is hardly of 
a kind that would tempt the mills to rush it out in ordi- 
nary circumstances. These unusual-sized timbers ¢on- 
stitute the chief stumbling block in the way of specdy 
delivery of the ship schedules. With the cypress manu- 
facturers helping to get them out, it is hoped to speed 
up materially on the deliveries to the ship yards. 





STRIKE IN PROTEST AGAINST DISMISSALS 

BEND, OrE., Nov. 5.—For the first time since the mills 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Seanlon Lum) er 
Co. started operation here has labor trouble broken out 
in these mills. As a protest against the discharge oi a 
few fellow workmen, nearly 200 employees of the Brooxs- 
Seanlon Lumber Co. walked out last week, shutting down 
the planer and shipping departments, as well as the box 
department and the sawmill. After leaving the prem':es 
they went to the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s plant, across {ie 
river, and were joined by twenty-five employees of t)at 
company. 

During the day meetings were held by the strikers, 
and they called upon J. P. Keyes, manager of the Broo s- 
Seanlon Company to explain the dismissals. Mr. Keyes 
stated that he approved of the discharge of some of the 
men because he considered them agitators trying to 
create discontent among the employees; but when ‘he 
matter of organizing a union was brought up for, «is- 
cussion, he stated that he would not interfere with ‘ive 
formation of the union. 

O. R. Hortwig, president of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Clair Covert, general organizer of ‘ie 
American Federation of Labor, arrived Wednesday night 
from Portland, and have met with the managers of both 
concerns at different times thruout the week. 

Latest reports indicate that both concerns are operatiig 
full blast, with the exception of the Brooks-Seanlon Lui- 
ber Co.’s planer. 


LARGE SUBSCRIPTION TO LIBERTY LOAN MADE 


LirtLe Rock, Arxk., Nov. 5.—In the Liberty Loan 
campaign a*$100,000 subscription was received from the 
Stout Lumber Company, of Thornton, of which W. ©. 
Ribernack is president. This brought the county far past 
the sum assigned to it. Calhoun County’s share was 
$19,000, and the county campaign officials had set $32,000 
as their high mark. 
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LARGE SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE CHANGES HANDS 


One of the Heaviest Transfers in a Decade Effected in 
Florida—New Owner to Expand Plant and Facilities 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 5.—The Carpenter-O’Brien 
Co. lias been purchased by the Brooks, Scanlon Lumber 
Co. :nd will henceforth be known as the Brooks, Seanlon 
Co. The transfer of the stock held by Sam J. Carpenter 
and his group of shareholders to M. J. Scanlon and his 
group of stockholders was effected last Saturday after 
weeks of negotiation. 

President Carpenter and his associates retire absolutely 
from the company, whose holdings are taken over en- 
tirely by the Brooks, Seanlon interests. M. J. Scanlon, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., becomes president of this corpora- 
tion in place of Mr. Carpenter, while M. L. Fleishel, who 


has been general manager of the concern since its incep- 


tion, continues in that capacity under the new manage- 
ment, with largely augmented powers. 

This is one of the largest transactions that have oc- 
curred in the lumber world for some time, and altho the 
Jacksonville representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been in close touch with the negotiations for a num- 
ber of weeks Mr. Seanlon did not release the story for 
publication until last Saturday. 

The organization of the Carpenter-O’Brien Co. two and 
a half years ago was a big event in the lumber trade of 
the Southeast and for Jacksonville in particular, involv- 
ing as it did the establishment of one of the largest yellow 
pine sawmilling operations of the South at a point subse- 
quently known as Eastport, on the outskirts of this city. 
Behind this operation were some of the heavyweights in 
the financial world, among whom were William O’Brien, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; George C. Howe, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. O. Putnam, of Eau Claire, Wis.; Edward 
Swift, of Chicago; W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa; 
Sam J. Carpenter, of Winnfield, La.; Paul Bros., of 
Watertown, Fla., and M. L. Fleishel. There were several 
other stockholders. 

The company acquired one of the largest timber hold- 
ings in the South, located in practically one solid body 
about 135 miles southeast of Jacksonville on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. The town of Carbur came into 
heing and was made the logging center of the whole 
operation, It is the dead center of the company’s timber 


cutting 120,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The Eastport 
plant will cut 140,000,000 feet a year. The northern sub- 
sidiary company is known as the Brooks, Scanlon Lumber 
Co. and owns and operates a sawmill at Bend, Ore., cut- 
ting 75,000,000 feet a year, also a paper mill at Powell 
River, B. C., cutting 65,000,000 feet of logs a year, be- 
sides many other interests scattered thruout the country. 
The same interests own the Bahama Timber Co., owning 
large timber holdings in the Bahama islands. 





ACTIVE AS HE NEARS THE CENTURY MARK 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 5.—At his quaint old home on 
the headwaters of Rockhouse Creek, twelve miles from 
here, Uncle Bob Bates, one of the oldest active lumbermen 
in the South, celebrated his ninety-seventh birthday on 
Tuesday, Oct. 30, and is still as active as most men of 60. 
For nearly half a century Uncle Bob has been actively 
engaged in the lumber industry, in at least some phase 
of the business, beginning in the long ago by cutting and 
marketing down the waters of the Kentucky River some 
of the mammoth logs of this section. The logs were not 
floated in rafts, as the stream, especially along the head- 
waters, is too narrow to permit rafting. Logs were run 
singly and were taken down to some of the big mills 
for manufacture. Later Uncle Bob, as he is familiarly 
called by lumbermen and others thruout eastern Kentucky, 
entered the sawmilling business, locating a number of 
mills. Since that time he has been actively engaged in 
the sawmilling. business, having two mills at this time. 

Uncle Bob is perhaps the largest timberland owner in 
this section, owning several large tracts of fine unde- 
veloped hardwoods, as well as coal lands. At every 
opportunity he is looking for available areas of timber 
properties and only recently closed a deal for a large tract 
on the headwaters of Carr’s Fork in Knott County, this to 
be opened for development early next year. 

Owing to his alertness and splendid health Uncle Bob 
expects to live many years more. He says he attributes 
his splendid vitality to correct living, drinking a limited 
amount of moonshine whisky, breathing pure, fresh moun- 
tain air, obeying to the letter the laws of nature. He is 
the father of twenty-four children, all still living, and has 
been married three times. 

Uncle Bob is an active stock dealer and farmer. He 
recently returned from Mt. Sterling, Ky., in the Blue 








INSPECTORS ASK FOR A WAGE INCREASE 


Bostonians Seek Legislation Legalizing Higher Pay— 
The Proposed List for Surveying 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The Boston inspectors of 
lumber are out for larger fees. After working for the 
present rates for years and years barely within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitants, the H. C. of L. has gotten 
them moving, too, as it has gotten most other types of 
workers urging an advance in wages. So with the coming 
in of the legislature in January the Boston inspectors, 
who are under the surveyor-general of lumber for the 
commonwealth, will petition for legislation empowering 
them to charge slightly increased rates for their work. 
These rates will be, roughly speaking, 5 to 10 cents over 
the present rates. 

The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Ine.) 
is sending out notices of these increased rates proposed 
that its members may cogitate the matter and take action, 
if they so desire, in the way of proposing amendments to 
the schedule, or otherwise, before the legislature takes up 
the petition. Opinions of members are solicited by the 
association. 


Following is the proposed list of fees for surveying: 


Ash, basswood, birch, beech, cherry, 
chestnut, cottonwood, elm, gum, 
hackberry, hickory, magnolia, mahog- 
any, maple, oak, poplar, sycamore, 


tupelo, walnut, willow, butternut, 

pecan, locust, hardwood strips or 

MOOEM Bi UNION) oo 505-6 o:6:dstisracin's oes 50 cents a thousand 
Hardwood strips or floors to open..... 75 cents a thousand 


Car Lots, Southern and Eastern Lumber 


North Carolina pine.<.. 22.606 kes ecu 40 cents a thousand 
North Carolina and yellow pine roofers. 40 cents a thousand 
ROO FROWN ai 0 igi a dc a wala Cia bee ac 50 cents a thousand 
CPIM oo aoa Sonos ata a oe elena a eta mata 40 cents a thousand 
North Carolina and yellow pine, 6-inch 

_ and under, straight lots........... 45 cents a thousand 
ND, di-a'e's S00 0 we Saas Cae 66 ES wes 40 cents a thousand 
MMR eis a cecal rales ooh io «deca id WAL eae 40 cents a thousand 
UD, GRU CIEE BIRNIO 6 6 i's u6-0.oareree eld uleécé-s 40 cents a thousand 
ROIS Gi <i as alata vier aa. oF oh Wenshavr ol eatetoin 40 cents a thousand 
RUMUEIE MINDING 2 si6:'50. Giese wraiblereia Sicke hace eb 45 cents a thousand 
8. I ee cree 45 cents a thousand 
PEE WOREGEN DINO iin siecies ccs cm 66s 50 cents a thousand 

Cargo Lots 
All cargo lots (except following)...... 30 cents a thousand 

















YELLOW PINE SERVING AS SHADE AND SHELTER, CAMP LOGAN, TEX. OFFICERS’ 
PENTS OF ILLINOIS REGIMENT MADE OF YELLOW 








PINE FLOORS AND 


WALLS AND SHADED BY YELLOW PINE TREES 


holdings and practically all the standing timber for a 
radius of fifty miles around Carbur belongs to the com- 
pany. An elaborate terminal system was built at Carbur 
aid Carbur became in fact the only strietly logging town 
in ihe country. All yellow pine logs come from the woods 
aud are sent in special logging trucks to Eastport. All 
eypress logs are assembled at Carbur and sent to the 
Purton, Swartz Cypress Co.’s plant at Perry, Fla. 
ihe Carpenter-O’Brien Co.’s plant at Eastport was 
‘last word in sawmill construction. Modeled on ex- 
tly the same lines as the C. A. Smith operation on the 
Pacific ecoast—Mr. Carpenter got the idea primarily from 
hig illustrated reading article of this operation in the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN—the Eastport plant is built on 
‘ie monorail system, originating away out in the yards 
terminating in the huge covered wharf where the 
nber, all in package form, is loaded directly on the 
mpany’s steamship. It was planned to build two steam- 
ips but only one was built, as the war made it impos- 
‘e to build a second ship. The one vessel, the William 
Brien, was subsequently sold to meet war requirements. 
was also planned to build twin sawmills, with a pulp 
il paper mill, but this plan was modified on account of 
ar eonditions, 


Speaking of the plans of the Brooks, Scanlon Co., 
resident M. J. Seanlon said to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
'‘AN representative that the original plans of the company 
will now be carried out. A twin sawmill will be built 
slongside the present mill, with a twin planer, dry kilns 
ete. This will give the plant an additional output of 
‘0,000,000 feet of lumber a year. In addition, a pulp 
‘nd paper mill will be built, having a eapacity of 100 
‘ons of Kraft paper a day. This spells increased facili- 
tics from the mill to the woods, with hundreds of more 
‘aborers, a more spacious town site, larger pay rolls ete. 
As soon as conditions will permit, two steamships will be 
built to carry the lumber from Eastport to the company’s 
yards in Providence and Philadelphia. 

The Brooks, Scanlon interests are among the largest in 
the yellow pine trade, the headquarters being in Minne- 
apolis, The southern subsidiary company is known as 
the Brooks, Scanlon Co. and, in addition to the Eastport 
Operation, owns and operates two mills at Kentwood, La., 


’ 


Grass section, where alone and unaided he drove for a 
distance of 200 miles nearly 150 head of fine young cattle. 
It is no uncommon thing for Uncle Bob to ride seventy- 
five or eighty miles a day over rough mountain roads. 





TRAINING CAMP REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 3.—The energy of the mills 
in this section last week was devoted largely to getting 
out lumber for the big quartermasters’ training camp in 
Jacksonville. More than 5,000 laborers are now at work 
erecting this temporary city for soldiers and the state- 
ment was made by the contractors today that instructions 
had been received from Washington to be prepared to 
put on 5000 additional laborers immediately, as the War 
Department would probably establish the big artillery 
camp here in connection with the quartermasters’ training 
camp. Plans are also under way for the establishment 
here of the big aviation camp, hence Jacksonville promises 
to become the home in the near future of something like 
100,000 soldiers. Train loads of lumber are moving into 
the camp. 


FIRST LAUNCHING IN FORTY YEARS 


Banoor, Mer., Nov. 5.—Stockton, on Penobscot Bay, 
will early in January see its first launching in forty 
years, for at that time the 4-masted schooner Agnes E. 
Wilcox will go overboard from the new yard at Stockton 
Springs, operated by a corporation known as Stockton 
Yards (Ine.). The vessel has a 172-foot keel, 37-foot 
6-inch beam and 14-foot 6-inch depth of holds, measuring 
about 1,000 tons. Before the Wilcox is launched, another 
vessel will be started on the same molds, to be launched 
next June. 
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PERHAPS the reason that the German Government has 
limited its people to the ownership of one pair of wooden 
shoes is because so much wood has been used in making 
heads. In any event, Germany is one country in which 
in all truth the price of wood may be said to be extremely 
high. 


ROW OF SOLDIERS’ TENTS AT CAMP LOGAN, TEX., UNDER YELLOW PINE TREES 
WHICH STILL REMAIN STANDING FROM THE FOREST THAT WAS 


CLEARED FOR THE CAMP 


Pg Ot) 40 cents a thousand 
Yellow pine sheathing bundled 35 cents a thousand 
North Carolina sheathing bundled cents a thousand 
North Carolina sheathing to open cents a thousand 
Yellow pine sheathing to open cents a thousand 





Yellow pine floors, to open........... 49 cents a thousand 
Yellow pine flooring, bundles......... 35 cents a thousand 
North Carolina flooring, bundles...... 35 cents a thousand 
RM ROG> sissurndidlviveciniae nee aslee6.eaerknese 35 cents a thousand 





NEW ENGLAND FUEL CONFERENCE HOLDS HEARING 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 5.—New England hardwood tim 
ber growths and forests in general are promised a most’ 
healthful and valuable improvement if plans are put in 
operation as formulated at a hearing Saturday at the State 
house of the New England fuel conference. Fuel Admin 
istrator James J. Storrow, prominent Boston banker, 
presided, and other fuel administrators, State foresters, 
forestry professors and others attended. 

An extensive plan of publicity was outlined and a plan 
was laid before the conference to get cordwood into the 
market at a reasonable price. The plan briefly outlined 
is: To urge the people thruout New England to use wood 
instead of coal wherever possible; for fuel administrators, 
forestry, agricultural and other officers to urge woodland 
owners to cut cordwood promptly and extensively; to urge 
the use of the portable sawmill as much as possible; to 
have local organization and capital from local banks and 
business men; for the fuel administrator of each State to 
appoint a representative committee from the counties and 
the wood-using industries, each to include the State for 
ester, to take charge of the fuel situation, and local com- 
mittees in the towns to be organized to protect against 
extortionate . prices. 

State Forester Horace Colby of Maine told the con- 
ference that green cordwood formerly sold at $5 and $6 
a cord but now sells at $10 to $12 a cord and little is now 
purchasable. He said the farmers had not realized the 
situation. Others announced a somewhat similar condition 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Professor Tuomey of Yale proposed 
that the conference should stand back of .a minimum 
price for the wood as an incentive to the farmer. 
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REPORT ON LUMBER CLASSIFICATION MADE PUBLIC 


Interstate Commerce Commission Examiner Presents Two Alternatives—Consideration Given Single Carload Minimum Weig'tt, 
and Different Rates for Varying Minima— Exceptions on West Coast Millwork Traffic 


WasuIneTon, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made public an elaborate tentative 
report in Docket No. 8131—the big lumber classification 
case—prepared by Examiner Fred H. Esch, who handled 
this important investigation for the commission. 

Examiner Esch sets forth at length two alternative con- 
clusions. The first is based upon the present practice of 
the carriers of providing a single carload minimum weight 
in connection with rates on lumber. 

The second alternative presents a plan of different rates 
for different minima, which is an elaboration of a similar 
plan roughly outlined by Mr. Esch in the tentative con- 
clusions made public by him at the time the case was 
first argued before the full commission here last De- 
cember. 

Mr. Esch indicates his preference for the second alter- 
native and advances many strong arguments in support 
of it. At the same time he states frankly that if the 
commission should determine to adopt this proposed plan 
for rates on lumber and lumber products he would like 
first to secure additional information on several points, 
by reopening the case for testimony, by reargument, or 
in any other way the commission may suggest. 

It will be recalled that Examiner Esch’s tentative con- 
clusions were severely criticised not only by the carrier’s 
representatives, but by some of the strongest representa- 
tives of the lumber interests during the course of the 
argument. This opposition was based on the ground that 
while the rate situation with regard to lumber requires 
adjustment, a revolutionary remedy is neither necessary 
nor desirable in order to bring about uniformity. 

The proposed report proper covers thirty printed pages, 
while a series of important appendices cover forty-one 
additional pages. 

Examiner Esch authorizes the following summary of 
the proposed report: 

The first alternative presents on pages 11 to 15 a 
lumber list in which are given the commodity descriptions 
which the examiner proposes for uniform adoption in all 
tariffs, and which he desires to have adopted no matter 
which alternative is adopted with respect to the ratings. 
This lumber list also shows the ratings suggested in the 
first alternative. 

The first alternative is based almost entirely upon a 
consideration of differences in the loading per unit of 
space of the various commodities covered by the report. 
Commodities are given the lumber rates or rates which 
are stated percentages over the lumber rates in accord- 
ance with the comparative loading per unit of space of 
lumber and the commodities involved as disclosed by the 
record. 

In connection with the first alternative considerable 
discussion is devoted to the question of whether or not 
value should be considered as a classification factor, and 
the conclusion is reached that with respect to commodities 
here involved value may be almost entirely disregarded. 
In this respect discussion of the first alternative pre- 
pares the way for the conclusions reached in the second 
alternative. 

The original plan of different rates for different minima 
which was suggested in the tentative conclusions sub- 
mitted at the time of the argument provided a set of 
carload minima dissociated from ears of any particular 
size and to be applied in connection with the movement 
of lumber in ears of all descriptions. 

It is recognized in the report now submitted that a 
vital objection to that plan is that the equipment of 
carriers is composed of cars of varying capacity so that 
the weight it is possible to load is dependent on the size 
of the car. The plan now proposed is for a different set 
of minima for each particular size of car. 

On page 20 a table of different minima for different 
size cars is given wherein it is proposed that the present 
rates on. lumber should be applied as base rates on loads 
of 19,500 pounds in ears of 1300 cubic foot capacity; 
on loads of 45,000 pounds on cars of 3,000 eubic foot 
capacity, and on loads of 67,000 pounds on cars of 4,500 
cubic foot capacity, with like variations for cars of inter- 
mediate capacities. 

It is also suggested that it may be advisable to provide 
a different set of minima and rates for movements of 
lumber and lumber products on flat cars. 

Among the appendices of particular importance is 
No. 138, which discusses the effect upon revenues of the 
carriers of the plan for different rates for different 
minima such as suggested in the proposed report. In 
this appendix the examiner attempts to show by using 
hypothetical cases that the deciease in gross revenues 
resulting from the lower rates which would be applied to 
lumber and lumber products, due to the incentive the 
shippers would have under the plan of different rates for 
different minima to load heavily and thereby secure lower 
rates, would be more than overcome by the saving in 
transportation costs due to the use of fewer cars to 
move the same volume of traffic. 

It is proposed in the report to apply either the first 
or second alternative, when adopted formally, thruout 
the country, with one exception. This exception is with 
regard to mill work—sash, doors and related commodities 
—from the Pacific coast. 

In the first alternative the relationship of mill work 
to lumber suggested for the country at large is lumber 
rates plus 20 percent. But it is suggested that mill work 
from the Pacific coast should take the lumber rate plus 
15 percent. 

This exception is due to a difference in the relative 
loading per unit of space of mill work and lumber from 
the Pacific coast compared with mill work and lumber 
from the country at large. Lumber from the north Pacific 

coast averages 56,000 pounds and mill work 43,000 








pounds, while for the country at large the average is 
45,000 pounds for lumber and 30,000 pounds for mill 
work. The relationship of 56,000 pounds to 43,000 
pounds is different from the relationship of 45,000 pounds 
to 30,000 pounds, which accounts for the different ratings 
proposed. 

In connection with the second alternative it is pointed 
out that further evidence is desired before the plan pro- 
posed may be applied, and on page 29 a list of questions 
is given indicating what further facts should be ascer- 
tained before such a plan is put into effect. It is stated, 
however, that discussion of the second alternative has 
been full enough to warrant a determination whether or 
not the fundamental idea therein contained is correct and 
is practicable of application. 

Similar plans of different rates for different minima 
are referred to in appendices Nos. 11 and 12, the first 
having been taken from the brief submitted for the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and other lumber 
organizations,-and the second being contained in a letter 
addressed to a member of the commission by the vice 
president of a continental railroad system. 

Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin mill work interests 
in the argument and thruout the case contended that mill 
work shipped from the Pacifie coast should bear the same 
relationship to lumber as when shipped from the country 
at large. At the present time mill work takes 1 cent over 
lumber from the Pacific coast'to Chicago. On the basis 
of the first alternative the difference would be 814 cents 
instead of 1 cent, while on the basis of the second alter- 
native, if the same relative loading is maintained between 
mill work and lumber as in the past, the same relation- 
ship would result in a 15 percent difference. Of course, 
if the Pacific coast shippers find it possible to load mill 
work heavier, the rate relationship would be more favor- 
able just to that extent. However, this same rule would 
apply with regard to mill work shipped from the country 
at large. 

The second alternative also gives the Pacific coast 
shipper the advantage of mixing his lumber and mill 
work, and he might be able to mix them in such a way as 
to receive the same loading and consequently the same 
rate as lumber. 

It is not thought necessary at this time to publish the 
entire classification on lumber and wooden products in- 
cluded in the report, but the list of articles which take a 
percentage higher than the lumber rate is comparatively 
short and may be here given. The woods of value re- 
ferred to in this list include only cherry and walnut in 
addition to various imported woods. In all instances 
where articles take the lumber list, the list on lumber of 
the same species is referred to. The following are the 
articles taking the percentage differential as indicated 
higher than the lumber rates: 


Built-up or laminated wood for plain veneer............ 
Built-up or laminated wood from figured veneer or from 






WOE MOL TIRIMO a Ghai Sut aoacs be saskkiembaeknsoea oe 15 
Cooling car material (staves and other wooden parts)!...10 
SOOT, / MURIOR’ WENN 6s 2 6 1b4 1510 6 00.0100 6 1 


Covers, ice cans and wash tub.. 
Fittings, closet or pantry, k. d 

Lasts, rough turned or not further finished. 
Millwork (considerable itemized list) 


(Lumber dressed or worked merely by running endwise 

thru a planing machine and with ends squared takes the 
lumber rate, including numerous ordinary planing mill prod- 
ucts such as ceiling.) 
Pins, dowel 
RUA EED EMINEM. = a's So. Gs 9 ve woven bo c's oe 5 
Poles, curtain, turned but not finished... 15 
Rods, sucker, sawed plain or turned without attachments.10 
Rollers, not further finished than sawed, planed or turned 

EN UINNIE 65554 955445594 AS abe 64s m SKA AS eax eon 1 
SUR NSO) ee re 
Tanks, closet k. d 
Tank material? 
DUMURMMINEN. otek Usha Ge SSG See e ses hoa ho eaiesesbnnoeacch 
— spliced, rotary cut or sawed, figured, from woods 

of any k 

(Unfigured veneer takes lumber rate.) 

Wheelbarrow material, shaped and fitted but not primed, 






ay 





length here. Obviously one influence of such a system: of 
classification would be heavier loading, and he does not 
fail to argue the need for this particular influence in 
transportation in the present era of car scarcity.  Llis 
plan has been materially further improved in response to 
objections, but, as already stated, he does not consider it 
to be of sufficiently final form to be put into effect w th- 
out further hearings and arguments. He gives the fol- 
lowing as a list of points upon which further evidence is 
desired : 


(1) (a) What loading per cubic foot fairly represents the 
average utilization of equipment in the transportation of 
lumber and lumber products in the past during normal 
periods? 

(b) Is there such a difference in the loading per cubic 
foot from different sections of the country as to require a 
difference in the basic minimum to be used in connection 
with present rates from these sections? 

(2) What is a proper gradation of rates and what is qa 
proper grouping of sizes of cars to be observed in construct- 
ing a table of rates for different minima such as that given 
on page 20, supra? 

(8) What tare weights should be used in arriving at dif- 
ferent rates for different minima upon the basis outlined? 

(4) To what extent may the shipper’s choice of sizes of 
cars be limited? 

(5) What has been the experience of transcontinental car- 
riers with regard to the operation of a two for one rule in 
connection with the cubical capacity minima and shippers 
who have availed themselves of this rule? 

(6) (a) Should a separate table of different rates for dif- 
ferent minima be constructed for shipments on flat cars? 

(b) On what basis should the rates provided in such a 
table be related to the rates provided for movements in box 
cars? 

(c) On what basis should the rates provided in such a 
table be related to each other? 

(d) What tare weights should be used in figuring the rate 
relationships for shipments on flat cars? 

(7) Will the effect on net revenues of different rates for 
different minima be such as to require a readjustment of 
base rates in order to insure carriers their present net reyv- 
enues from this traffic? 





MANY CARS BUILDING ON GOVERNMENT AC- 
COUNT 


Most of the inquiries for freight cars which have come 
out in the last two or three weeks are still pending be- 
cause the execution of all steel orders now depends on mill 
space left after Government requirements are taken care 
of, and there is little such space available. Some priority 
certificates have been issued for material to go into tank 
ears, but favorable action on priority claims involving 
other types of cars is still withheld. Orders placed by 
the United States Government for cars for the army in 
France, for the French Government and for Russia are 
taking a great deal of material which is being furnished 
ear builders as fast as they can use it. 


Orders for 9,000 cars for France were distributed at 
Washington last week. Russia is to be supplied with 
30,000 four-wheel cars, which were divided as follows: 
American Car & Foundry Co., 10,000; Standard Steel 
Car Co., 10,000; Pressed Steel Car Co., 6,750; Seattle Car 
& Foundry Co., 2,250, and Keith Car & Manufacturing 
Co., 1,000. 

The Western Pacific Railroad has ordered 1,500 box cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. and 400 com- 
posite general service cars from the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. The Pullman Co. and the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., which have been building some general service 
ears for the Illinois Central Railroad have each been 
awarded additional contracts for 500 cars of the same 
type, which are of composite construction. Other cars 
for the Illinois Central and 4,000 for the Union Pacific, 
mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 20, are 
still under negotiation. 





painted nor ironed....... 15 ; 

In discussing transit pro- 
visions the examiner contends 
that if this provision is 
granted at one point on a 
thru route it should be made 
available to other points 
where it may be used. On 
this principle he condemns 
the provision in transit tar- 
iffs from the Pacifie coast 
which provide for the manu- 
facture of doors at points 
within 250 miles of the points 
of production. He states 
that this is an undue prefer- 
ence, prejudicial to manufac- 
turers of this product located 
on the Mississippi River, or 
any other manufacturers who 
suffer from this discrimina- 
tion. 

In the discussion of his 
own idea of varying rates for 
varying minima the examiner 
has a great deal of addi- 
tional new matter which 
can not be set forth in full 


H. ©. FISHBACK, 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER: 


F. T. HOUGHTON, 
DEPUTY ComMIssIONER 


CHARLOTTE ALGIER, 
CHEF CLERK 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlenen: 


of the United States. 


1 These classifications permit 
the addition of iron or steel 
hardware or fittings not to ex- 
ceed 20 percent of the entire 
weight, 


HOF: IF 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


American Lumberman’s Efforts for Conservation Officially Commended 


——d 
STEWART E. Sh TH. 
oMinee 


J. O. RUMMENS 
ASSISTANT . >A MINER 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OLYMPIA 


F. V. DONNEL( 


rectow 


H. ©, FISHBAC © Jn. 
inoractom” 


October 4, 1917 


We certainly appreciate the efforts of the American Lumberman in doing ite part 
towards stopping the great fire waste which annually makes such inroads into the wealth 
It seems that it needs the combined efforts of all the newspapers 
and a good many more besides to properly awaken the people to a realizing sense of this 
terrible waste. There seers to be a feeling that the insurance companies are paying for 
it, and it makes no difference, but "Jones pays the freight" just the same, and the peop.é 
are the ones’ who have to pay for these fires. 


We trust that you will continue your work which you are now doing. 


Yours truly, 


Ko. 4K 


Insurance Commissioner. 
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‘LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT URGES USE OF TREES FOR FUEL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, "D. C., Nov. 7.—Today’s issue of the 
1) ckly News Letter, issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, contains the following: 


\Voodman, spare that tree’? was the burden of a popular 
poem of years ago. A new word may be substituted for the 
oll: “Woodman, use that tree,’’ so that the coal supply may 
be used to better advantage. Use the tree for your own fuel; 
use it for cordwood to supply your neighbors’ fires—at a 
profit to yourself; at the same time releasing for other use 
tho freight car that otherwise would have to be used in haul- 
ince coal for your neighbors. 

Of course, no sensible person advises the unthinking cut- 
ting of trees that should be saved for their beauty or to grow 
until they are right for harvest. The wise wood chopper 
will chop the trees that ought to be chopped down, and up in 
order to make fuel for himself and others, all the while 
keeping in mind conserving the wood lot or forest for growth 
and greater usefulness next year and other years. 





ANOTHER TRAINING CAMP MAY BE ESTAB- 
LISHED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

\WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7—There is a report in Geor- 
cin-Florida circles to the effect that another big training 
camp is to be established, this time at Fort Taylor, 
Florida. No details are available and definite confirma- 
tion of the report is lacking. No development of this 
kind, however, need cause any surprise, no matter when 
it comes. 

A coastal aerial patrol station is to be constructed at 
Miami, Fla. 

C. D. Rhoades, better known as ‘‘Dusty’’ Rhoades, of 
Hallowell & Souder, Philadelphia, is in Washington com- 
plaining of his inability to get cars and material, owing 
to the issuance of priority orders, embargoes and the like. 





CONTRACT PENDING FOR COLLAPSIBLE 
HOUSES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—A contract is pending at 
the Navy Department for 250 collapsible houses to be 
shipped to France, presumably for the contingent of ma- 
rines with General Pershing’s force, which is to be con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The Navy Department recently rejected bids for the 
construction of certain houses and other buildings at the 
new naval training station, Gulfport, Miss. Fresh bids 
will be asked. 





REORGANIZATION WILL PROMOTE GREATER 
RESULTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasurneTon, D. C., Nov. 7.—The friends of R. H. 
Downman and other active members of the lumber com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense, and lumbermen in 
general need shed no tears over the change in the status 
of that committee. In fact, it can hardly be said that 
the old lumber committee had a definite status. 

Under the new arrangements by which Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the committee on raw materials, and 
one of the big men in the advisory commission and the 
War Industries Board, has taken the members of the com- 
mittee into the purchasing department, Mr. Downman and 
his associates will be in a much stronger position than 
ever before and will have a definite status and some au- 
thority in lumber purchased for war uses. 

In other words, the active members of the lumber com- 
mittee have been promoted rather than demoted in the 
technical abolishment of the committee. They have done 
a splendid work for the Government and at the same time 
for the industry and Mr. Baruch and others among the 
powers that be will have no occasion to regret having 
promoted them. 





EARDWOOD EMERGENCY BUREAU REORGAN- 
IZING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The following statement 

was issued today by the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
‘ureau committee: 

““The committee of management of the Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau has been enlarged from six to 
‘welve members. The following additional appointments 
have been made: 

‘“W. A. Ransom, Memphis, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., 
which operates in Mississippi; 

_“*Ralph May, Memphis, of May Bros., operating in 
“rkansas and Mississippi; 

_ ‘*W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky., of the Kentucky 
‘umber Co., operating in Kentucky, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 

The other appointments will be announced later. 

‘Mr. DeLaney, who was one of the field members rep- 
‘esenting hardwoods on the now dissolved lumber com- 
mittee, will take an active part in the work of the reor- 
“anized bureau. He will spend most of his time here 
mn directing the work. The fact that the lumber commit- 
‘ee no longer exists enables him to devote his attention 
‘o the work of the bureau and he will become a dominating 
influence in its Washington office. 

‘‘After thoroughly canvassing the available men, the 
committee has decided to request the Gum Lumber Manu- 
‘acturers’ Association to relieve J. M. Pritchard, ‘its 
seeretary, from his present duties and lend him to serve 
ihe country in this emergency. It is proposed to make him 
manager of the bureau. This position requires a thoro 
knowledge of the intricacies of the hardwood industry 
with reference to the adaptation of hardwood materials 
to the special uses of the Government. It is thought by 
the committee that there is no one better qualified for this 
important work than Mr. Pritchard.’’ 


Mr. Pritchard is here, having come to see about getting 
Government orders for gum lumber for boxes or other 
purposes. 

Two million feet additional of lumber has been ordered 
for Hogg Island, Pa., from the Georgia and Florida yel- 
low pine emergency bureau. 





LUMBERMAN A BIG CITY EXECUTIVE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PittspurGH, Pa., Nov. 8.—After a strenuous campaign 
in which the forces of good government and reputable 
citizeriship were arrayed against those of the opposite 
classes, E. V. Babcock, a well known lumberman of this 
city, has been elected mayor of Pittsburgh. His election 
was assured by what under the circumstances was a heavy 
majority of 5,000, carrying the city against C. L. Magee, 
one of the strongest opposition candidates possible from 





E. V. BABCOCK, 
Newly Elected Mayor of Pittsburgh 


a local standpoint. All lumbermen in Pittsburgh are ex- 
tending their congratulations to Mr. Babcock and they 
will be joined by the entire reputable business element of 
the city and tributary territory. 

Mr. Babcock was born Jan. 31, 1864, on a farm near 
Fulton, N. Y. His lumber experience began with the 
Robinson Bros. Lumber Co., of Detroit, for which com- 
pany he worked as a lumber shover. He later worked as 
a salesman for Switzer & Eastwood, of Bay City, Mich. 
In 1890 he founded the firm E. V. Babcock & Co., at 
Pittsburgh, and in company with his brother, Fred R. 
Babcock, began selling lumber to Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers. From this beginning the business expanded 
rapidly to include logging and sawing in Pennsylvania 
and in the South. In association with his three brothers, 
F. R., O. H. and C. L. Babcock, Mr. Babcock has built 
up one of the great lumber manufacturing and marketing 
concerns of the country. 














Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
IT IS NO WEAKLING’S JOB TO HANDLE TIMBER IN A 
LUMBER YARD. EVIDENTLY THIS WOMAN IS NO 
WEAKLING FOR SHE IS HAVING NO TROUBLE IN 
HANDLING THIS TIMBER AND SEEMS PLEASED 


WITH THE JOB. INCIDENTALLY IT IS JUST 
ABOUT AS HEAVY A TIMBER AS MEN LIKE TO 
HANDLE WITHOUT THE AID OF SOME MECHANI- 
CAL LIFTING EQUIPMENT. THE PICTURE HELPS 
TO SHOW THAT THERD IS A PLACE FOR WOMEN 
IN LUMBER YARDS. 





SYSTEMATIZING THE HARDWOOD SUPPLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—The committee of th 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau arrived in Wash- 
ington today for a series of conferences with various 
Government departments and branches concerning hard- 
wood lumber. 

There has been no definite change in the status of the 
hardwood bureau. Recently the bureau received an order 
for 700,000 feet of oak planks and timber for export. 
While here the committee will take up generally the ques- 
tion of hardwood lumber purchases. This problem will 
be discussed specifically with the War Department, Navy 
Department, Federal Shipping Board, Aircraft Board and 
the office of the lumber purchasing commissioner. 

The committee consists of M. W. Stark, chairman; W. 
E. DeLaney, R. L. Jurden, Ralph May, W. Ransom, H. B. 
Weiss, B. B. Burns and E. Mahan. These gentlemen ex- 
pressed themselves as highly pleased with the selection of 
Horace Taylor,. of Buffalo, to handle hardwood purchases 
for the Council of National Defense. 





— 


PINE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE HOLDS CON 
FERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—A committee of. the 
North Carolina Pine Association held a conference here 
yesterday concerning questions affecting members of the 
bureau. Those present were Tom Oberry, Claude Kaiser, 
G. L. Hume and J. W. Forman; A. Mason Cook, manager 
of the bureau, called the conference. 





INSTRUCTED NOT TO DIVULGE INFORMATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7—The several lumber emer- 
gency bureaus have received additional instructions not to 
make public information concerning orders placed with 
them for shipment to the American fighting forces ‘‘ over 
there.’’ The most the bureaus are permitted to say, as a 
rule, is that Government orders for shipment abroad have 
been received. The southern pine bureau this week has 
= orders for additional shipments across the At- 
antic. 





NAVAL STATION CONTRACT CANCELLED 

New Organs, La., Nov. 6.—Advices from Gulfport, 
Miss., state that the contract awarded by the Government 
to J. W. Griffith & Son, of Chicago, for construction of 
the naval training station at Gulfport, has been can- 
celed, and that new bids will be asked for, to be opened 
next Monday. The cancellation is due, it is reported, to 
the successful bidder’s inability to give bond for com- 
pletion of the work within contract time, the limit being 
fixed at ninety days with a demurrage penalty of $525 a 
day for every day’s delay. This development operates to 
postpone construction work, which was to have beep 
started immediately. 





SWEEPING CHANGES IN COUNCIL’S ORGANIZA 
TION 

The following letter received by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN indicates some sweeping changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Council of National Defense that should make 
for efficiency and more business-like conduct of the busi- 
ness of the war: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III]. . 

FENTLEMEN: Many changes have, during the last two 
months, occurred in the original organization of the advisory 
commission to the Council of National Defense. All of these 
committees will be retired by resolution of the War Industries 
Board. 

In response to a request from the lumber committee that 
the status and functions of the commitee be defined by the 
War Industries Board resolutions were passed. In accord- 
ance with the resolutions I have accepted appointment as 
lumber commissioner under B. M. Baruch, commissioner of 
raw materials of the War Industries Board, with the under- 
standing that I am charged with the duty of supervising the 
lumber purchases of the United States and Allies. 

I have appointed the following persons to constitute my 
working staff: Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; Charles H. 
Worcester, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Edgar, Essex Falls, N. J.; 
Edward A. Selfridge, San Francisco, Cal., and Horace F. Tay- 
lor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The organization and status of the emergency bureaus 
should, for the present, remain unchanged, or until such time 
as it may appear necessary to make some change. At present 
it appears to me that our country needs the continued serv- 
ices of these bureaus which have been of such great service 
to the Government during the last several months. 

It is my opinion that just so long as these bureaus confine 
all their activities to purely Government business and scrupu- 
lously avoid any dealings other than direct sales to the Gov- 
ernment or its authorized agents and all business dealings are 
supervised by myself, as lumber commissioner of the War In- 
dustries Board, that the bureaus will have full justification 
for their existence and be allowed to continue service to the 
Government, as representatives of the lumber industry. 

R. H. DOWNMAN, 


—GwoOoee™ 


METHODS of preserving forest areas in northern Min- 
nesota were discussed in Minneapolis Oct. 29 at a meet- 
ing of the forestration division of the Minnesota Reclama- 
tion League. Dr. F. W. Sardeson, of the University of 
Minnesota, explained the inevitable disappearance of 
timber under present systems of taxation. ‘‘ The foolish 
policy of taxing yearly on the basis of a crop yield tim- 
berlands that do not yield a yearly crop is causing people 
to destroy, even to burn trees from their land in order 
to make agriculture possible,’’? he said. He proposed a 
classification of lands, all lands classed as timberland to 
be taxed only as the timber is harvested, on a percentage 
of the crop’s value. Ernest Meyer, Minneapolis city 
forester, and others discussed the problem. 
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ITS PRODUCT IS HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS 





Southern Company Gives Extraordinary Care to Manufacturing Big Timber Holdings— Has 
Experienced Management—A Source of Poplar Supply 





JACKSON, MIss. 

Large and fine tracts of hardwood timbers available for 
manufacturers have become scarce in the South, or, for 
that matter, in any part of the United States. Many 
prominent mills have either cut out in the last few years 
or will soon exhaust their available supply of standing 
timber and the company that has extensive hardwood hold- 
ings now, in this era of good prices that really pay for 
the manufacture, is most fortunate. 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., is one 
of the companies having extensive hardwood holdings. 


Cc, L. FAUST, JACKSON, MISS. ; 
President Faust Bros. Lumber Co, 


This company has just recently completed building a 
modern 6-foot band mill at Crew Lake, La., on the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad and has secured out- 
right nearly 2,500 acres of virgin timberlands which will 
produce a steady eut for the mill for the next five years. 
Other holdings which the company expects to acquire 
adjacent to its present tract are expected to bring the cut 
up to ten or fifteen years. 

There is declared to he no finer body of hardwood tim- 
ber in the South than that possessed by the Faust Bros. 
company. This tract was purchased only after an ex- 
perienced timber cruiser had covered many of the hard- 
wood timberlands for sale in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. This body is said to contain the finest qual- 
ity of white oak to be found anywhere in the South and 
to compare with the forked leaf white oak found north 
of Louisiana in Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri. And 
this was the only available tract of timber found in the 
three States cruised on which the Faust Bros. company 
was willing to stuke its expectations and its future. 

The Faust Bros.’ tract runs about 50 pereent white 
and red oak, 35 percent gum, 10 percent ash and 5 percent 








THE QUALITY OF RED GUM CUT AT CREW LAKE IS OF 
THE VERY FINEST 


















various woods as elm, cypress and hackberry. It is run- 
ning about 20,000 feet to the acre or 800,000 feet to the 
forty, which is an unusually large yield. A representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited the camp re- 
cently and scaled several trees felled in the ordinary 
course of the work. A magnificent white oak sealed 2,938 
feet and a red oak 2,348 feet. The white oak figures fol- 
low: Butt cut, 16 feet x 36 inches, 923 feet; second, 16 
feet x 33 inches, 784 feet; third, 14 feet x 31 inches, 622 
feet; fourth, 16 feet x 29 inches, 609 feet; total, 2,938 
feet. Red oak—Butt cut, 12 feet x 32 inches, 552 feet; 
second, 16 feet x 30 inches, 657 feet; third, 16 feet x 29 
inches, 609 feet; fourth, 16 feet -x 27 inches, 530 feet; 
total, 2,348 feet. These trees were both clear of knots 
and other imperfections and the white oak was of the type 
perfectly suited to quarter-sawing which comprises a 
large percent of the output of the Faust Bros.’ mill. The 
red oak found here is of the pin oak and cherry bark va- 
riety, the best quality of that species, and the two trees 
for which the figures are given above are not unusual but 
common to this virgin forest. In the lot of fine virgin 
white oak referred to above there are 2,000,000 feet or 
more of burr oak, said to be the finest quality for ship 
timhers. Therefore, this company would consider orders 
for long timbers, either hewn or-hand sawn. Labor con- 
aitions permitting, it can get this stock out as fast as 
300,000 feet a month. 

Possessing the best to be obtained in the way of qual- 
ity in standing timber, the next object is to manufacture 







































































































































































THE OAK AND GUM ON THE CREW LAKE TRACT ARE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


it correctly, and this is a phase especially emphasized by 
the Faust Bros. company. It has been in the hardwood 
game for the last seventeen years and knows it thoroly. 
It has operated two and three circular hardwood mills 
for the last twelve years in Mississippi and Louisiana but 
instead of continuing several small operations the com- 
pany decided to abandon the circular mills and go into 
the band mill manufacturing phase of the business with 
larger holdings. And this ambition has been realized at 
Crew Lake, La. When the company acquired this fine 
body of timber and built a modern mill it was its basic 
idea to set and maintain a standard of manufacture that 
would not only sustain its splendid reputation but en- 
hance it with the buyer. And so no pains were spared 
in building a mill that will manufacture the finished prod- 
uct ready for delivery to the buyer in the most perfect 
manner possible. 

The mill is equipped with a 10-inch 6-foot single cutting 
band saw and a resaw with a daily capacity of 30,000 
feet. Power is furnished by an engine built by the 
American Steam Engine Works and two 250-horsepower 
boilers built by the Southern Engine & Boiler Works. An 
unusually large and fine lumber yard is a feature of the 
plant and it has a capacity of about 10,000,000 feet. It 
avails little to the consumer if the lumber is manufactured 
right unless it is cared for correctly after its manufac- 
ture, and on this point the Faust Bros. company is espe- 
cially particular. No hardwood mill is making better 
lumber and none is taking better care of it during the 
curing or seasoning period. The company is taking no 
chances in caring for its lumber from the foundation up 
to the top of the stack. The strips go up the stack clean 
and true and seven strips are used for 16-foot lengths 
with one strip less for every two feet less in length. This 
insures against warping. And, regardless of the pressure 


THE 





COMBINED SKIDDER AND LOADER OPERATING 
IN MIXED HARDWOODS 





of orders, no lumber is shipped from this yard until it is 
properly seasoned. Each pile is dated when it is staeked. 
If the customer wants his lumber seasoned six months 
that is what he gets; if eight months he gets that, and so 
on. The customer may be sure that he will get what he 
orders. 

The logging equipment includes a 15-ton locomotive, a 
Clyde two-line skidder and loader combined, plenty of 
ears and steel and all other accessories necessary to get- 
ting out the logs right with the minimum of expense. 

Crew Lake is located fourteen miles east of Monroe, 
La., and is one of the most pleasant spots for a mill site 
along the Vicksburg line. It joins the Millsaps cotton 
plantation of 3,500 acres. The Faust Bros. Lumber Co. 
owns its timberland in toto and expects to have no difli- 
culty in disposing of its eut-over lands at a good price, he- 
cause of the high quality of the soil for cotton and corn 
raising. 

The main office of the Faust Bros. company is located 
at Jackson, Miss., and the sales office is at Chicago, suite 
607 Fisher Building. C. L. Faust is president of the 
company and lives at Jackson. J. H. Faust is vice presi- 
dent and sales manager and in charge of the Chic:go 
office. Both are splendid young men who have built up 
a widely recognized reputation for honesty and ability 
especially recognized by hardwood consumers. 

B. M. Wakefield, secretary of the company, makes |iis 
home at Monroe, La., and is in active charge of the plant. 





J. H. FAUST, CHICAGO; 
Vice President and Sales Manager 


His entire business life has been spent in the hardwood 
lumber industry and he it was who cruised for nearly ‘wo 
years looking for this ideal tract of timber. He built 
the Crew Lake mill and is in active charge of its opera 
tions. 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Co. will continue its long 
maintained policy of efficiency and service and its new 
mill at Crew Lake will give it every opportunity it de 
sires to please its customers, The company will be ready 
by Dee. 1 to begin deliveries from the new mill. 

Last, but not least, while nothing has been said in the 
foregoing relative to the poplar holdings of the company, 
for the reason that there is no poplar stumpage in its 
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Louisiana tract—in fact, poplar is searcely to be found 
in Louisiana—the company will have to offer next year 
decidedly more poplar than during the last year; in fact, 
un average of what it has produced for years, 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 feet annually. Therefore, it is pleased to 
announce to its poplar trade that it will be able to take 
care of their requirements during 1918. All poplar in- 
voiced by this company will be loaded by its own compe- 
tent inspectors, thereby guaranteeing satisfaction. 





LABOR TROUBLES CURTAIL PRODUCTION MATERIALLY 


PERRY, ORE. 

As the result of the searcity of labor in eastern Oregon 
for lumbering operations the mills generally will find at 
the close of the year that their output has fallen greatly 
helow what was originally planned. As evidence of this 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. had intended to eut 25,000,- 
000 feet this year at its mill at Perry, but it will do well 
if it euts 17,000,000 or 18,000,000 feet. This coneern 
has shipped considerably more than it has eut, which has 
reduced its stock on hand, so that when compared with 
conditions a year ago, it has about 5,000,000 feet less in 
pile. Plans are being made for the coming year to 
manufacture about 25,000,000 feet and unless labor 
troubles or other unforeseen conditions arise, it will be 
the banner year in the history of the company. While 
there have been no strikes of any consequence, the short- 
age of labor, especially in the logging camps, has been 
the main faetor in curtailing the output. 

Other mills in eastern Oregon find themselves prac- 
tically in the same condition, the output having been 


SOME OF THE LOGGING EQUIPMENT IN SERVICE AT CREW LAKE 





INTERIOR OF NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HARDWOOD MILL AT CREW LAKE, LA. 








greatly reduced and the demand for their products being 
good. 
Speaking of the market situation, G. E. Stoddard, sales 





B. M. WAKEFIELD, MONROE, LA. ; 
Secretary of the Faust Bros.’ Lumber Co. 





manager of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., said: ‘‘ Our 
view of the lumber market in general is that it is holding 
firm in practically all localities, excepting in the far East. 
There we find a marked falling off in demand for our 
products altho up to the present we have not reduced 
prices any. In all other localities prices and demand 
hold up as strong as we can expect at this time of year.’’ 


BUILDING MILL AND RAILROAD 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
J. T. Wurtsbaugh, vice president and general manager 
of the Lodwick Lumber Co., of Shreveport, and S. B. 
Hicks, president of the same company, have organized 
the Hicks-Wurtsbaugh Lumber Co. and are building a 





yellow pine mill at Hicks, Tyler County, Texas. They 
have also organized the East Texas & Gulf Railroad 


Co. and are completing the line connecting Hicks with 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad at Hyatt Junction, 
Tex. They expéct to be operating the new mill by Jan. 1. 

The new railroad extends southeast from Hyatt June- 
tion to Hixton and Wurtsbaugh and it will open up a 
rich section of that country for farmers as well as saw- 
mill products. 

The Lodwick Lumber Co. also has a mill at Natchi 
toches, La., and formerly had a mill at Dyersdale, Tex., 
which recently cut out. The machinery was moved from 
the latter mill to Hicks. The sales for the new mill will 
be handled by the Lodwick Lumber Co., which has long 
been an important sales office at Shreveport. Mr. Wurts- 
baugh, sales manager for the allied mills and a leading 
stockholder in the Hicks property, is widely known among 
lumber manufacturers and with the trade. 





WISCONSIN CONCERN OPERATING NEW PLANT 


Wits LAKE, Wis., Nov. 5.—The name of White Lake 
; heen added to the roll of Wisconsin towns brought 
to being by the lumber industry. Only a little over a 
ir ago where this town stands today virgin timber grew 
disturbed. In fact, as sLort a distance away as Antigo, 
where the forests have given way to beautiful farms of 
60 aeres or more, it would be hard to convince a first time 
itor to this section that. less than an hour’s ride by 
ito there are virgin tracts of timber sufficiently large to 
pply several large modern mills for the next quarter of 
entury. Yet right in the heart of this virgin timber, 
id only 20 miles due east of Antigo, is located the new 
ber town of White Lake, where the Yawkey-Bissell 
lumber Co, has built one of the most modern and upto- 
‘e lumber manufacturing plants in the North. 
"he name of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. is a 
imiliar one to most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
‘, as this concern for years was one of the largest 
uinufacturers of pine in this section of the country, with 
awmills located at Hazelhurst and Arbor Vitae, Wis. The 


mpany’s new timber holdings in Langlade County ecom- 

vise What was formerly known as the Menasha Wooden 

‘Vare Co.’s tracts, consisting of 25,000 acres of Wis- 
ousin’s finest remaining hardwood and hemlock timber. 
‘ birch in this timber holding runs particularly large, 


as can easily be understood from the fact that while 
the writer was inspecting the mill a log that sealed 920 
feet was cut up into lumber. The company, while of 
course it cuts up the logs to the best advantage and in 
such shape that the general trade can be well taken care 








(LEFT) YAWKEY-BISSELL LUMBER CO.’S OFFICE, WHITE LAKE, WIS. (CENTER) THE EMPLOYEES’ HOMES. (RIGHT) THICK BIRCH IN THE YARDS 


of, cuts an unusually large amount of wide and thick stock 
of all species that its timber holdings yield. The quality 
of some of the thick birch may be judged by one of the 
accompanying illustrations. 

As mentioned before, previous to the coming of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake was a wilder- 
ness, practically undisturbed by the hand of man. Today 
it is a complete little sawmill town that gives promise of 
developing into one of the best in this. section of the State. 
The stores are ample for all needs; there are a hotel with 
forty rooms and a large number of comfortable homes 
for the employees of the company, as one of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows. Particular attention has 
been paid to the school system, and one of the most 
attractive schools in this part of the State has been 
erected that is amply sufficient to care for the needs of 
a town of this size for many years. The site for this 
school house was donated by the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co. White Lake is located on the Wisconsin & Northern 
Railway. 

The officers and directors of the Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Co. are: President, W. H. Bissell; vice president 
and general manager, W. W. Gamble; secretary, Aytch P. 
Woodson; treasurer, Cyrus C. Yawkey; Walter Alexander, 
Charles Edgar, B. F. Hammond and Ben D. Stone. 
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RETAILERS TAKE HOLD OF SCHOOL CONTEST PLAN 


Campaigns Are Being Started in Numerous Communities—Increased Business Will Result, Says a Kansas Retailer—Lumber 
Dealers Are Urged to “Get Into the Game” at Once : 


Prize contests for the best essays written by public 
school pupils upon the topie ‘‘ Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Own Home,’’ in accordance with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s plan, are being launched by wideawake 
retailers in various parts of the country. The interest 
already shown is decidedly gratifying. There is still 
plenty of time to put on many more of these contests 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN earnestly hopes that 
every retailer who can possibly do so will line up and 
help the cause along by starting one in his community. 
Possibly some have deferred doing so thinking that it 
would require more time than they could well spare. This 
is far from being the case. It is the easiest and simplest 
thing in the world. All that is necessary to start a contest 
is to get in touch with your superintendent of schools, 
explain the plan and get him to sanction it, which he will 
very gladly do, as it is right in line with the best educa- 
tional methods and offers the pupils an incentive for good 
work. Then get your local editor to boost it, which he will 
willingly do because it is live news and for the good of 
the community. The prepared reading notices which are 
furnished from this office save you, and him, the trouble 
of writing special matter, except such changes and addi- 
tions as he wishes to make to fit local conditions. Next 
have the teachers announce your prize offer and get the 
pupils interested in competing. These are the main 
features. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S only interest in urging 
the participation of lumbermen in this phase of the home 
building campaign is that the maximum amount of 
benefit may accrue to the industry. The more contests 
conducted the more effective the missionary work which 
they will accomplish. The $100 in prizes which this paper 
is offering is simply its bit to help make the competition 
interesting. 

Interest in the contest plan is not confined to any one 
part of the country, dealers in almost every section hav- 
ing signified their intention of offering prizes. Following 
are a few typical expressions from letters received this 
week : 

J. L. Merz, Poplar Grove, Mo.—‘I called upon the super- 
intendent of schools this morning and he promised to put on 
the essay writing campaign if I would furnish him printed 
matter on the subject so his teachers will have a starting 
point. He wants the teachers to take this up just the same 
as they would any other subject for an essay. About twenty- 
five or thirty copies will be needed.” 





[Printed outlines suggesting arguments in favor of 
home owning are being prepared and will be sent to all 
dealers who start contests.——EDITOR. | 

J. E. McJivron, Fisher, Il].—‘‘I have decided to make the 
effort, as I think this is a good cause, and will ask that you 
send all the helps for our iocal editor so I can get him started 
right.” 

“BRIGGS LuMBER Co., Oneonta, N. Y.—‘“Our Mr. Briggs has 





decided personally to offer prizes of $3, $2 and $1 for the 
best essays on ‘Why Every Family Should Own Its Own 
Home.’ We will get some advertising from this and we think 
it also will produce the right idea in the minds of the boys 
and girls, and their parents. Judges will be appointed, and 
as soon as the first prize essay has been selected we will mail 
it to you for competition for your prizes.” 

Epwarp J. Rupiuer, secretary Houghton County Loan & 
Investment Association, Houghton, Mich.—‘‘We are very 
much interested in the plan for contests for best essays on 
‘Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home’ and would 
like to start one for this association. Please send us full 
information and copy of the bulletin containing. newspaper 
material regarding the contest.” 

Dealers who may be hesitating about starting a con- 
test will be interested in the views expressed by a well 
known and alert retailer who is always on the lookout 
for new business building ideas, and who instantly recog- 
nized the possibilities in this plan. The dealer referred 
to is D. J. Fair, president of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., 
of Sterling, Kan., which operates a string of nine retail 
yards in that State. Upon receipt of the circular ex- 
plaining this plan Mr. Fair instructed each of his nine 
local managers immediately to start contests in their 
communities, and expressed his opinions of the proposition 
in the following letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


We are very much impressed with your contest plan, and 
are taking this up with our managers this morning, authoriz- 
ing them each to start a contest and offer locally first, sec- 
ond and third prizes of $5, $3 and $1 respectively. We are 
very much in favor of this plan, in fact had been thinking 
of inaugurating a campaign somewhat similar to that which 
you have started. This campaign will be a great help to the 
retail jumberman, especially in the way of bringing new 
business into the office. Our Sterling manager noticed di- 
rect results this week from the bird house campaign con- 
ducted at that point during vacation, The father of one of 
the boys who contested in that campaign came in and gave 
the manager a nice lumber bill. He had never traded with 
us before altho we had often tried to do business with him. 
We had made every effort to attract him into the office and 
get started with him, without success, but he voluntarily 
came in the other day and laid down a nice lumber bill. We 
can see no other reason for it than that we made friends 
with his boy thru the contest. This seems to. be the re- 
sult that can be got from that type of a campaign. We 
are for it strong, and would like to have your further as- 
sistance. 


Following is a copy of the letter sent by Mr. Fair to 
each of his yard managers: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has started a campaign for 
“A Home for Every Family.” © This is a patriotic movement 
in which any lumberman can join, and we want everyone 
of our managers to start a campaign in his own community. 
I am attaching a circular which explains how to start the 
campaign. Every step is clearly outlined, and it is up to 
you to see your editor, superintendent of schools, teachers, 
select your three men for judges, and then award the prizes 
in the school room. The final step is to send the first prize 
letter of your community to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
reach them by the closing date—Dec. 17. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is offering cash prizes: first, $50; second, $30; 
third, $20. 

I am authorizing you in the name of the D. J. Fair Lum- 


ber Co. to start the local contest in your community by 
offering: First prize, $5; second, $3; third, $1. These 
are for the best three letters written’ by pupils of your 
public school, under eighteen years of age, on the subject 
“Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home.” The 
first prize letter in your contest is to be sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is offering the prizes already 
outlined for the best three letters out of all the first-prize 
letters sent in from the various local contests. Should you 
be fortunate enough to have the boy or girl who writes th: 
best letter out of all sent in to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
that paper will send you $50 as _first prize; $30 as second 
prize, and $20 as third prize. If any of these prizes ar 
won by a letter sent in by you, you will turn the money over 
to the writer of the winning letter. This will be an addi 
tional premium for good work. The letters are to be not 
less than 750 nor more than 1,000 words long. The plan 
is designed to interest every person in your community in 
owning his own home. ‘The contestants should produc 
arguments in favor of every family owning its home. Please 
start the campaign as early as possible and advise me. 

The foregoing correspondence speaks for itself. It is 
not theory, but the actual experience of a keen, sagacious 
retailer who has tried out contests of a somewhat similar 
general character and knows, without any guesswork, 
that they get both direct and indirect results, that prompts 
the statement that he ‘‘is for it strong.’’ Further 
advantages reaped by the retailer are the favorable pub- 
licity and the good will of the teachers, pupils and 
parents, in fact of the entire community. The greatest 
benefits of all, however, are the fostering of the hom« 
building idea and the creation of an ambition to own a 
home which will surely result from these contests. If you 
get the children to talking and writing about the desir- 
ability of owning a home you start something that will 
spread to the parents, friends and relatives, and in an 
indirect way thruout the community. Every bit of propa- 
ganda along the line of home building will help along 
the big wave of home building that is surely coming, at 
the end of the war if not before, if lumbermen everywhere 
will wake up and boost the campaign in every way 
possible. If the ‘‘let-George-do-it’’ spirit prevails, and 
the necessary educational work is not done now, when the 
conditions are ripe for it, a splendid opportunity will be 
lost. This school contest is but one phase of the cam 
paign, yet it is the only definite means afforded just at 
this juncture for the individual retailer to put his shoulder 
to the wheel right now and push hard for the hom 
building proposition and thereby help his own business 
and the whole industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear from 
retailers who decide to start contests, and will gladly send 
press matter for use in the local newspapers and rende1 
every assistance in its power. If you are not clear as to 
just the steps to be taken, turn to pages 34 and 35 of th 
Oct. 27 issue of this paper, in which the plan was fully 
outlined. It was also briefly explained on the front cove: 
page of the Nov. 3 issue. 











PRESENT CONDITIONS FAVOR CAMPAIGN FOR 


There never was a more favorable time for laying 
broad and sure foundations for a great nationwide wave 
of home building than right now. It will be more than 
a revival, which implies merely reaching a previous state 
a coming back to life. If the proper impulse is given 
the movement the volume of home building immediately 
following the war will far exceed anything this country 
has ever before witnessed in that line. In all its endeavor 
to arouse interest in this subject to the point of definite 
action the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not been so much 
concerned about the immediate fruits as it has about the 
ultimate results. Its goal from the very first has been 
the building of future business by making home builders. 
Emphasis has been placed upon the fact that this is a 
movement to create future business, not one where a 
harvest overnight can be expected. Hence such factors 
as a temporary tightness in money for building loans 
from banks need hardly enter into consideration, except 
possibly to emphasize the desirability of pushing the 
organization of loan and building associations as a palli- 
ative for such conditions in the future. 

The conditions which justify the assertion that now 
is a specially favorable time for launching a nationwide 
eampaign of education along the line of home owning 
may be roughly grouped under two heads—economie and 
psychological. Under the first may be mentioned the 
unexampled prosperity of the country as a whole. Uni- 
versal employment of labor, high wages, good crops and 
high prices for all farm products, and the distribution 
of billions of dollars for the purchase of supplies for our 
own fighting forces and those of our allies, are the prin- 
cipal causes for this presperity. These conditions exist 
now, and in all probability will continue for an indefinite 
period. If people can not or will not save money now 
for the purpose of buying homes, when will they? The 
answer is, ‘‘Never.’’ It simply is up to the lumber 
industry and others interested in fostering the home own- 
ing impulse to see that the people are educated to want 
homes so badly that they will be willing to save their 
money for that purpose. We must make home building at 
least as attractive a proposition as buying an automobile 
or a talking machine, else the wage earner’s surplus will 
continue to go for luxuries and extravagances while he con- 
tinues to live in an old house that should have been pulled 
down years ago, or remain cooped up in crowded tene- 
ments or undesirable rent houses. 

On the psychological side, everything favors pushing 
the home building propaganda now. Never in the history 
of the world have thrift, economy and conservation of 
financial and other resources been preached as they are 








today. The Government says ‘‘Save’’; it is echoed by 
press, platform and pulpit; educational and commercial 
institutions reiterate the appeal; it blazes from bill 
boards and deadwalls. In fact there literally is no 
eseape from the injunction. As forcibly stated by K. V. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, in a recent address before the 
Illinois Building Association League: ‘‘ Right now while 
every voice and influence in society and business and 
Government are boosting your game is the very best time 
you will ever see to turn your tub right side up and 
catch the pouring shower.’’ He goes on to urge every 
building association to start at once an aggressive cam- 
paign to inerease its membership, swell its assets and 
widen its field of usefulness. 

Mr. Haymaker’s address shows such a grasp of the 
situation, and his conclusions are so succinctly stated, 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels constrained to give 
a synopsis of his remarks (considerably abridged) bearing 
directly upon the subject in hand, as follows: 


The desire to own a home is one of the natural, primal in- 
stincts of every real man. A rented house can never become 
a real home, in the highest, truest sense. No family can 
ever acquire that deep-seated regard and heartfelt affection 
for a rented house that are naturally developed toward a 
home which they own. What incentive is there for a man 
to preserve or adorn or embellish a rented house when he 
knows that any day his landlord may order him to vacate? 
But when the place which shelters him and his loved ones 
is their very own, when no man has the right to raise the 
rent or order him to move out, then the place, however 
lowly or humble it may be, becomes indeed a home. Then 
every member of the family becomes inspired with love for 
the place in which they live; they become interested and 
take delight in its adornment and beautifying. Every 
tree and flower and shrub which they add to the place; 
every new day they live there, adds to the tender loving 
associations twined about it, until home becomes one of 
the sweetest words in human speech. 

The gratifying of this deep-seated desire to own a home, 
and the toil and struggle and self-denial by which it is 
won, refine and elevate and ennoble men; they inspire in 
them a self respect and inspire in others a respect for them 
that makes them better men and better citizens, better hus- 
bands and fathers; give them a standing and position and 
influence as ‘“freeholders’” or ‘householders’ in the com- 
munity, that can never be attained by mere “renters” or 
“tenants.” 

A noted sociologist has said: “Give every family a home, 
with a lawn and trees and flowers in front, and a garden 
in the rear, and crime will disappear in two generations.” 
Dark, crowded, unsanitary housing conditions are among 
the most prolific sources and causes of immorality and crime, 
and constitute a most serious menace to society. 

A most alarming result of tenement house conditions is 
being graphically revealed by the present war situation. 


The plan on which our new national army is being selected, * 


is, in fact, making an inventory and appraisal of the value 
of the physical lives of our citizens as a national asset. 
The facts revealed are most disheartening. It impresses 
the truth that the average American citizen, especially 


HOMES 


among the poor of our large cities, is physically unfit. After 
some weeks of constant service in examining the drafted 
soldiers, and appalled by the unexpectedly high percentag: 
that had to be rejected, one of the New York military ex 
aminers declared: ‘These men are round shouldered, flat 
chested, flat-footed, slab-sided and suffering from hernia, 
kidney trouble, defective hearts and a dozen other maladie 
that are the result of wrong living. If the nation wishes 
healthy, upstanding citizens to fight its battles, let it pro 
duce such citizens, but if it denies millions of poor children 
pure air, proper food, decent home surroundings, everything 
that children ought to have, it must expect just such 
human harvest as we are reaping.” 

This war will end—let us hope soon. If it is true that 
we need the right kind of sturdy men of hardy physiqui 
to fight our battles we will just as truly need that ki 
of men during all the years of peace that will follow. '! 
most farsighted business men realize that business. e!! 
ciency demands the service of men and women of at leasi 
normal physical and mental fitness to do the work a: 
transact the business of the country. This fitness is 
closely related to proper housing conditions that all tl 
most powerful elements in our civie life are arrayed in 
concerted movement to bring about those reforms which wi 
eliminate the unfit tenements and slum conditions that exis 
in all our large cities. The slogan for this new crusade wii! 
be: “A good home for every workingman.” The greai 
business organizations will approve and aid in financing sul) 
urban cottage colonies for workmen, where each can have : 
home with lawn, garden and poultry yard. Large employe! 
of labor are fast learning that improved living condition 
made possible by better homes and higher wages, increa 
a efficiency of their workmen and justify the higher wa 
seale. 





SOUTHERN CITIES IN NEED OF HOUSING 


AusTIN, TEx., Nov. 5.—Never before in the history 0° 
Texas was there such a demand for rent houses in t! 
different larger cities of the State. The concentrating ©" 
about 250,000 soldiers belonging to the several units ! 
the army cantonments at San Antonio, Houston, Fo 
Worth, Waco and El Paso has attracted to those cit 
hundreds of people who must be provided with-homes } 
which to live. These new additions to the population 2" 
not confined to any particular walk in life. While ma: 
of them are of the laboring class, others are engaged 11) 
various lines of business that have been ereated as 
result of the soldier population. 

Plans are on foot to build hundreds of small homes i" 
the different cities of the State in order to accommoidile 
the rapidly increasing population. The situation ha: 
become acute and serious in San Antonio and Fort 
Worth in the matter of housing the new families th:t 
have gone to those cities to make their homes. It is 
stated that in San Antonio there has not been a vacant 
house for rent for several weeks and that altho many new 
residences are being built, they are either rented or sol 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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‘1 sections of the country where the winters are severe the tendency 
in all lines of industry is to slow down and “mark time.” The farmer 
es) ccially is likely to confine his activities to the unavoidable duties of 
the farm; taking care of the live stock chiefly. The lumberman as he 
is able to fill the few orders that stray in is apt to withhold his orders 
for stock until he is actually in need of the material on orders he has 
jrom his customers. The farmer will not order his lumber until spring 
aud the lumberman will not stock up for the farmers’ orders until he 
has them in hand. As a result building is delayed while much of the 
lumberman’s energy and all of the farmers’ patience are exhausted in 
eflorts to secure deliveries. 

ransportation has been unsatisfactory for several years and the 
shortage of cars and other rolling stock has been a serious drag on all 
industries that depend upon the railroads for supplying them with the 
wherewithal to do business. In the face of this fact and the obvious 
fact that the demands of the war will more and more deprive industry of 
its share of transportation service, it would appear wise for all classes 
of merchants to anticipate their probable needs for goods and mer- 
chandise well in advance in order that the transportation systems may 
have all the time possible to move them. This does not, of course, 
mean that anybody should overbuy or speculate; but it means rather 
that the lumberman, for example, should place his orders now, or very 
soon, for his spring requirements in accordance with his probable needs 
as indicated by experience covering a period of years. 

‘or the farmer it means that he should get his machinery and equip- 
ment repaired now or early in the winter, so that blacksmith and car- 
penter will be able to utilize their time to the best possible advantage. 
It means also that the farmer should order in winter whatever farm 
implements he is likely to need next spring and thus give the imple- 
ment dealer an opportunity to place his orders early and permit the 
factory to get the goods in transit so that delay in shipment shall not 
hinder crop production. This is especially true of farm equipment, 
fertilizer and other supplies that will be required to insure a large acre- 
age and bumper crops for another year. 

The increased acreage under cultivation and the insistence on every 
hand that the farmers of the United States shall push their production 


WINTER SHOULD BE TIME OF PREPARATION AND NOT OF STAGNATION 


movements designed to support Uncle Sam in his big undertaking is 
not only shirking his duty but he is missing an opportunity to perform 
a worthy and necessary service. 

Of course the calling of thousands of young men to the colors has 
caused a shortage of labor in lumber yards as well as on the farms, on 
the railroads and everywhere else. The condition thus brought about 
makes all the more necessary the sort of anticipation of needs that has 
been referred to. Instead of postponing a job until the last minute 
and then rushing it thru with a lot of help it will be necessary to begin 
the job sooner and perform it more slowly with the help available. 

In rural communities measures should be taken similar to those in 
force elsewhere since the war began: every other industry should be 
conducted with the one object of speeding up agricultural production. 
Everybody should get out of the way of the farmer; rather, should get 
behind the farmer and help him in every possible manner to meet the 
demands made upon him. If the labor shortage is already serious, it is 
very likely to be much more so before another crop is harvested, and 
it may become necessary for other industries to make greater sacrifices 
than they have been called upon thus far to make, in order that crops 
may be sown, planted, cultivated and harvested. The United States as 
a nation has the biggest job on its hands that ever has fallen to it or to 
any other; and the sooner this fact is driven home to every citizen in 
every village and hamlet of the country the better it will be for Uncle 
Sam. 

There is a great deal more talking and writing than actual doing of 
the things necessary to make the war a winning war. Most of us have 
been so busy with our own affairs and have become so accustomed to 
looking after our own selfish interests before everything else that we 
do not find it easy to devote a few hours or a few days a week to the 
public service; but if the United States is to strike quickly and strike 
hard; if we are to supply the sinews of war for our allies; if we are to 
deny in the midst of plenty so that others may live and fight our battles 
for us, we must begin today, not tomorrow or next week. On every 
hand one hears the excuse for delay that personal business has pre- 
vented the performance of public duties. Every citizen should con- 
sider himself drafted for this service and when it is time to perform it 


to the highest possible point during the contin- 
uance of the war make foresight more and more 
essential in all that pertains to farming meth- 
ods. At every point the local lumberman is 
vitally interested in this situation and he ought 
to he a potent factor in relieving it. He can 
be and he ought to be active in promoting bet- 
ter farming methods, in improving farming fa- 
cilities, in enlarging farm storage capacities 
and in promoting in every way possible in- 
crease in agricultural output. 

Nowadays everybody’s business is every- 
body else’s business ; that is to say, everybody’s 
efficiency is a matter of community concern, 
wid the citizen who does not interest himself in 
increasing efficiency in every industry of his 
community and who does not take a hand in all 





(NE CHAMBER of Commerce of Birmingham, Ala., has 
ranged to extend the courtesies of the club to all army 
wucers stationed in the city. 


* * * 


OMINENT speakers of Porland, Ore., recently volun- 
red their services to make four-minute talks on mat- 
's of publie interest at the various movie theaters of 
‘city. Topies to be diseussed are such as deal with 
‘ters connected with the war and national defense that 
_ Government thru the bureau of public information 

‘heves it desirable to give to the public. 


* * * 


A. 7 . . ese . bd 
AMONG the war-time activities of the Detroit Board of 


vimmeree are the following, listed recently in The 
Petroite ’, the board’s organ: Maintained classes in 
‘ich 200 men subject to draft were taught French; es- 
lished classes for the training of cooks for the United 
“'ites army; assigned clerks to assist in the draft regis- 
‘ration; redoubled its work for the Americanization of 

eign born residents; furnished meals to men who were 
svarding the eity hall and water works; aided in round- 
“3 up about a thousand slackers on the draft registra- 
‘ion; has helped the army and navy departments in secur- 
ae bids for supplies; has seen to the packing and forward- 
‘ng of bounty baskets for the soldiers in camp and trench; 
“ccured and forwarded 1,000 applications for the quar- 
‘crmasters and officers’ reserve corps; secured temporary 
employment for several hundred soldiers subject to call; 
_ already organized a speakers’ bureau for the next 
~'berty Loan, The board rooms were for several weeks 
eadquarters for Detroit Red Cross work, and for Bel- 
gian relief work until that was taken over by the Gov- 
alte Offices in the building have also served as re- 
cnuting headquarters for the motor truck, aviation and 
“ignal corps divisions of the United States Army. At the 
oy pag time one of the offices is in use for Detroit branch 
: 1 Council of National Defense, with ex-President 
ames Inglis in charge. 








PATRIOTIC FORESIGHT 


Two common causes of friction between retailer 
and consumer are the former’s neglect to maintain 
his stocks of staples and the latter’s neglect or 
delay to place his orders until in immediate need of 
the goods or materials. The only guide a retailer 
can have in determining the amounts of the various 
classes of merchandise to place in stock is his judg- 
ment based on previous experience. The past is not 
always, or it may be often, a safe guide, because 
unforeseen factors may be injected to reduce or in- 
crease demand; and it may easily happen that a 
stock that under ordinary conditions would be ample 
will be exhausted before an abnormal demand is 
supplied. In such a case the late comer must suffer 
delay in the filling of his order. 

But there can be no disregarding the fact that 
many retailers are careless and negligent in their 
stockeeping, so that they do not know whether they 
have what may be termed reasonable supplies of all 
the staples. Moreover, many mechants neglect to 
order in time to obtain delivery before their stocks 
on hand are exhausted. This is much less likely 
to be true of the careful stockkeeper than of the 
careless one. But sometimes the condition of the 
market is such as to lead the retailer to postpone 
his purchases with the hope of making more favor- 
able investments. This has been the situation in 
many lines during recent months. 

It has been the practice of mail order houses to 
contract their supplies many months or a year in 
advance; but they could not do so this year because 
factories would not, indeed, could not make such 
contracts safely. The consequence is that the 
catalog houses have to go into the open market to 
buy their requirements and on more items than 
usual they are higher than the local dealer. 

The local merchant, however, owes a duty to his 
community to perform a given service; and at the 
present time the performance of this duty is a 
matter of more than usual importance. More and 
more is being understood and appreciated the com- 
munity’s interest in the efficiency of all its members. 
Rural merchants always have realized that they 
could not be prosperous unless the farmers were 
prosperous; but in altogether too many cases they 
have neglected to take the measures ready at hand 
to contribute to the prosperity of the farmers. 
Likewise, the farmers have always realized the re- 
lation between the prices of their land and their 
produce and their proximity to a good market and 
an enterprising town. But they have not always 
been willing to do their part toward making their 
nearest town prosperous. Unquestionably, the pres- 
ent is a time especially favorable for promoting a 
better understanding between merchant and farmer 
—between seller and buyer. One way is for the 
merchant to anticipate his needs to such an extent 
as to enable him to maintain his stocks, notwith- 
standing the delays incident to overburdened trans- 
portation systems. Another way is for the pur- 
chaser to anticipate his wants and place his orders 
with the local merchant at the earliest possible 
moment. A little consideration and codperation of 
this sort will reduce the friction between merchant 
and customer. 








his personal affairs must wait. 

Too many of us are apt to think that the 
purchase of a Liberty bond is the extent of our 
participation in patriotic service. Buying the 
bonds will help, is indeed of great importance, 
but it is also a good investment; or at least will 
be a good investment if we perform our other 
patriotic duties. It lies with the citizens of 
the United States to say whether the Liberty 
bonds they buy shall be good or not; merely 
buying will not make them so. Actual, posi- 
tive, determined and loyal support of all the 
measures needed to strengthen Uncle Sam’s 
right arm is what will make Uncle Sam’s bonds 
good all over the world, and nothing else can 
give them any value at all. 





THe StToneE-Ordean-Wells Co., wholesale grocer of 
Duluth, Minn., has rented an 80-acre farm and enlisted 
its employees to do the farm work. Of this venture the 
treasurer has said: ‘‘They (the employees) will do the 
major part of the work involved, and divide the crop pro- 
duced on the basis of per capita enlisted. I am studying 
and watching this.community farm with a great deal of 
interest, believing it will be of advantage to our men, of 
advantage to our organization and of general advantage 
to the community and the conditions that have confronted 
the publie for the last year or more. It is only one of the 
many steps that might be taken in the same direction.’’ 

* * * 


ON THE front cover of The Detroiter, official organ 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Commerce, recently ap- 
peared the following caption, ‘‘ What are we?’’ ‘‘The 
Detroit Board of Commerce combines the activities of a 
social club, a civic league and a business organization. 
It is an organization in which the best thought, activities 
and ambitions of citizenship and public opinion are crys- 
tallized.. It represents the best there is in Detroit. It 
develops civic pride and business patriotism by urging 
its members to be ever mindful of their obligations to 
their city, their State and their country. It works un- 
ceasingly to further the aims of greater patriotism, 
thoughtful citizenship and a ‘bigger and better Detroit.’ 
It brings about closer acquaintance and friendship among 
those men of Detroit who control its destiny. Its members 
are the generous, unselfish business men of Detroit who 
realize that it is an agency which is working directly for 
the great thriving city of which they are citizens, and 
indirectly for their own interests.’? Everybody who is 
familiar with the activities and accomplishments of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce will testify that the fore- 
going is a true and modest statement of facts. No good 
citizen of any community in the United States could do 
better than to wish and to work to make his own local 
club or organization perform for his community services 
similar to those performed for Detroit by its Board of 
Commerce. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








As I turned off of Third Street, which is now the main 
thorofare in Winona, Minn., and walked down toward the 


river I came to a well kept lumber yard. There was a 
bit of lawn dividing the office from the drive, and in 
this spot of green a wealth of flowers were sporting 
their autumn best. This yard belongs to the D. F. 
O’Brien Lumber Co., of which Dennis F. O’Brien is presi- 
dent. If it is true that apparel oft proclaims the man it 
is none the less true that the name oft proclaims the na- 
tionality. Mr. O’Brien, it is permitted to guess, is 
neither Italian, Slav nor Teuton. Dennis O’Brien! The 
name is fairly embroidered with shamrocks and makes one 
think of all the limericks he ever was guilty of inventing. 
It is as Irish as the Donnybrook Fair and more Irish 
than Saint Patrick; for the good saint, we are told, was 
born and reared in foreign parts and migrated to Ire- 
land and then like a. good citizen got busy and destroyed 
the snakes that were giving the Emerald Isle a bad name 
among the neighbors. It ranks with Blarney Castle and 
the bogs and the banshee. In fact the banshee was a 
Gaclic ghost and was claimed by the Scotch as much as by 
the Irish; but O’Brien couldn’t be anything but straight, 
pure Irish. In this gifted race of orators, poets and 
fighters it is an honored and aristocratic name. 

Mr. O’Brien himself was just on the point of going 
home when I ealled. So he could stop but a few minutes 
to tell me trade was going fairly well and that he con- 
sidered Winona a splendid town in which to be located. 
But his son, whom I met several years ago, took me 
around the plant and told me about the workings of the 
business. The yard is located on a large lot. In fact 
it is so large that it makes the big stock and sheds of 
the company look less imposing than they would look if 
they were on an average sized piece of ground. This re- 
minds me of a friend who visited New York a few 
years ago for the first time. They were standing on the 
corner by the Flatiron Building when her husband asked 
what she wanted to sce first. She thought a moment 
and decided she would like to be taken to see a sky- 
scraper. Everything was on such a large scale that it 
didn’t occur to her that the building she was standing 
beside was one of the piles she wanted to be taken to sce. 
But space is a good thing to have in a yard, for in most 
cities it increases in value and at the same time is an 
insurance that the yard will have the needed room in 
which to expand as the business grows. Many lum- 
bermen find themselves so hedged in that they can’t 
handle their trade efficiently, nor can they buy adjoining 
ground at any price. This yard is fortunate in being 
entirely surrounded by paved streets. This does not mean 
that it occupies an entire block. The blocks in this part 
of Winona are very large. But it does occupy half a 
block, and the alley running along one side is paved. 

The office is at the corner made by the intersection of 
this alley and one of the cross streets. Second Street, 
running along the side of the yard, was at one time the 
main thorofare of the city. But Winona has had the ex- 
perience of most river cities in that it was started along 
the river front with the main street parallel to the river 
and close to it. Then as the town grows the retail sec- 
tion moves away from the river to the next parallel street, 
and so on. So in Winona the retail center has moved 
from Second Street, along the O’Brien yard, to Third 
Street, a block farther from the river; and the O’Brien 
office has followed it as far as the alley. 

Mr. O’Brien used to work as an employee for another 
yard. But some years ago this yard suffered a reorgani- 
zation in the course of which Mr. O’Brien found himself 
out of a job. His son remarked that this was one of the 
best things that ever happened to him. He had become 
an experienced lumber handler while working for the 
other company. He liked it all right, and without the 
compulsion of being without a job he might' have been 
content to spend his life as an employee. But being without 
a job was something of a challenge to his Irish fighting 
instinct, so he decided to go into business for himself. 
He bought a piece of land where the yard is now located 
and added to it from time to time. He has built some 
good sheds. On the corner of the lot farthest from 
the office is a building that is something of a memorial 
of the time when Second Street was the main street of 
the city. It is a 2-story building with a copious cellar 














“Would like to be taken to see a skyscraper” 


and was built to house a saloon. Mr. O’Brien said the 
owner of the saloon made a fortune out of it. But at the 
present time it is used to shelter a drier and more useful 
stock. The basement is cemented and makes a good 
storage place for roofing and the like. In fact it has been 
something of a surprise to me to find how much stock 
zan be stored in houses intended for purposes other than 
holding lumber. Since seeing whole lumber yards stored 
in dwelling houses in New York I am more respectful 
toward this kind of storage. Where all the stock has to 
be kept in a dwelling there is certain to be inconvenience. 
But for certain kinds of storage it does very well. I’ll 
hardly be surprised any more if a lumberman takes me 
to his suburban home and shows me his stock of shingles 
piled neatly in the china closet and the millwork hanging 
on the hall tree and the other stock placed tastefully 
about the living room, with business and domesticity 
agreeably mingled at every turn. 
Makes Effective Use of ‘‘Lumberman’s’’ 
Service 

When I had talked to the younger O’Brien for a few 
minutes he brought up the subject of advertising. 

‘*T believe in advertising all right,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m 
a poor ad writer. I think I know what is good stuff when 
I see it, but I can’t write it worth a cent. So I’ve been 
using quite a bit of advertising put out by various con- 
cerns. I’ve used the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S bulletin 
service and have found it good. It’s sence my pur- 
pose well in nearly every particular. But since it has to 
go to so many different dealers it has to be rather general. 
I’ve wanted to supplement this service, and I’ve had 
rather a hard time finding what I want. Maybe you’ll 
not think this is good stuff for a lumberman, but I’ve 
used ads prepared by some of the substitutes people. 
Those associations put out this ad service because they 
want to sell cement, of course. Well, I want to sell 
some cement, too. They furnish me with the advertising 
ready written, and it’s good, live copy. It’s just the 
kind of advertising copy I’m looking for. They. will 
supply the cuts to illustrate it, and they send a set of 
blueprints of the building and a compicte material bill. 
I don’t know whether this leads me to advertise cement 
and the things that can be made of cement too much or 
not. I do use this stuff quite a bit, and it is a temptation 
to use it still more because it is so well prepared and 
so easy to use and because it gets results.’’ 

The Realm has no desire to boost the publicity of a 
rival industry. The cement people have been a_ bit 
greedy at times, it seems to us, both in using the lum- 
berman as a distributer of their product without paying 
him as much as he earns and also in selling their stuff 
for purposes that would be better served by forest prod: 
ucts. But they have been keen advertisers. They have 
proved that advertising can be used to create markets 
and to extend already existing markets. Lumber associa- 
tions have done a good deal for retailers, and for all of 
this the retailers are grateful. But Mr. O’Brien’s tes- 
timony seems to indicate that there is a field that 
should be covered by someone who has special skill. We 
suspect that there are other retailers who believe in ad- 
vertising but who feel a little self-conscious when they 
try to write it. They are not satisfied with what they 
ean cobble up with their own hatchets so they are apt 
to take almost any kind of professionally prepared pub- 
licity that comes at all close to suiting their purpose. 
As a result we have lumbermen advertising the. vari- 
ous substitutes much more vigorously than they adver- 
tise lumber. 

It is good for every lumberman to be his own ad writer 
if he is a good one. But for that matter it is pleasant for 
every man to be a good singer or an after-dinner speaker, 
Not all of us ean do those things well enough to make a 
full hand right from the start; and certainly in the mat- 
ter of advertising we ought to have professional help. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is doing what it can, and we 
have considerable evidence that the people who use our 
service find it satisfactory. But in these days when serv- 
ice is the slogan of progressive dealers there is a need 
for advertising definite house and barn plans with floor 
plans and cross sections. Such advertising will serve 
to let people know that the dealer has plans, at least. 
But it is a problem to get this advertising matter, espe- 
cially the blueprints and the cuts. About the only sourees 
of such things I can think of off hand are lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations, retail associations and advertis- 
ing agencies. Somebody ought to come forward and 
supply the need of good advertising copy that would boost 
lumber. 

‘<The coal trade is important to us,’’ Mr. O’Brien said. 
‘We sell a good deal of it in the course of a year, and 
our coal sheds are located along the railroad tracks where 
handling is as convenient and economical as_ possible. 
Transportation is good in Winona. We have four or five 
railroads and the river. The river isn’t as important now 
as it used to be, but even at that a vast amount of freight 
is moved by water. We used to have a long row of saw- 
mills on the water front, but those are all gone now. 
In their place we have several kinds of industry. There 
is the big mill that grinds Wingold flour. Farther up 
you see a brewery, one of our industries that may be 
passing pretty soon. The Watkins Medical Co is another 
of our infant industries. It has an office building that 
cost a quarter of a million, and it owns a bank here in 
town. 


Bulletin 


Another Branch of the Business 


“*T want to show you another branch of our business. 
This is a storage warehouse. We run this business under 
a different firm name just to keep it separate from the 
lumber business. It used to belong to a farm machinery 
company that has since built a larger building farther up 


looking for some 


the tracks. The manager of that concern told me he ha: 
had ninety-seven carloads of stuff stored in here at on 
time. We had a chance to buy it at a figure that seeme 
reasonable to us. We’re operating it as a regular sto: 
age warehouse. We have all sorts of things in her 
These barrels of sugar belong to a local candy maker. 
Candy making is a rather important industry in Winon: 
There are three factories, and each has a pretty larg 
output. But we use this warehouse for our own stuii 
too. You see we have our own private railroad sidin: 
along the end, so if we are pushed for time we ea) 
run a few cars in here and shove the stuff in thr» 
the doors. Then when we have a little time we ea 
load the stuff and haul it over to the sheds. 

““We use one delivery truck and four one-horse deliver, 
wagons. I think a combination of one or more truck 
and some one-horse wagons is about the best averag 
delivery outfit. The truck will handie the heavy Joa 
and the long deliveries. One horse will travel as fast : 
a team and will haul a reasonably large load. 

‘Farmers have lots of money this fall, so I’m rath: 
business. The fall months are gooi 
months with us. September, October and Novem)» 
usually bring in a large volume of business.’’ 

When I e: ailled at the office of the Hayes-Lueas Lum} 
Co. I was told that J. W. Lucas was over at the Feder! 
building serving on the exemption board. I went over to 
see him but found him very busy. He said business 
was going about as usual. 

‘*T suppose when a man asks for exemption and you 
don’t give it to him he doesn’t like it,’’ I remarked. 


“No, he doesn’t,’’ Mr. Lueas said, ‘‘and his friends 
don’t like it, either.’’ 
But Mr. Lueas seemed to be content to do his bit in 


this way even tho his customers 
personally, 


may not like him better 


When Lumber Manufacturing Becomes Decadent 


Winona is quite a factory center. On the table as | 
write are a number of the publications gotten out hy 
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“His customers may not like him any better” 


the Winona Association of Commerce. One of them |iis 
an alphabetical list of manufactured products showinuy a 
wide variety of articles and including such things a» «s- 
bestos and auto tops; boots, box shooks, breechings »1d 
beer; cakes, chocolates, caskets and corn shellers; “1s, 
gloves, ginger ale and grinding mills; ice cream ani 1n- 
terior finish; oil tanks and overcoats; pants, per 
boxes and poultry coops; salves, skylights and la 
water; tar, tractors and trunks, and a vast numbe of 
other things. With about seventy factories, big «nd 
little, there is a fairly large industrial popula‘ion. 
Winona has practically completed the transition pe od 
that comes between the passing of the sawmills nd 
ethe coming of factories and general commerce of « \ct 
kinds important enough to take the place of lumber 
manufacturing. A town is much like a person. a 
fellow finds himself let out of a job he knows ano ‘as 
no special prospects he finds his earning power slowed 
up, no matter what he does. He may hustle around 
for a new job, but when he gets it he has to go «iru 
a period of learning how to handle it; and dwing 
this period he doesn’t earn much money. . 

Winona has learned its new job. In many respects \‘ 15 
admirably suited to manufacturing, and the assoc!):.0n 
of commerce has made large efforts to induce factori:= to 
locate in the town. I have no doubt that in a short time— 
perhaps it has already—the association will devote its of- 
forts rather to helping those factories already in ‘owl 
to help themselves. than to getting new plants to come in. 
A factory in the hand is worth two in the bush. I «i n't 
know anything about the character of the Winona !1- 
dustries that have been induced to come in, so I can say 
without embarrassment on my part or on theirs th: ta 
good many associations of commerce have found tiem 
selves dealing with a restless lot of so-called manufac! ur- 
ing companies whose chief source of income is the bonuses 
they can pry out of ambitious towns. The bonus jumper 
is the leech of industry. This does not apply to the 
manufacturing concern that moves for good and_sufli 
cient reasous, That kind of an outfit isn’t a bonus 
jumper. 
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We all believe in town development and we also believe 


in © ganization and systematic ways of doing things. 
Sor -iimes these things are used against us in ways we 
dc appreciate. Quite a little while after I left 
Wi ona I spent a few hours in a prosperous town 
where a@ great amount of building is being done or is 
in spect. I had heard of this town and looked for- 
war. to getting a good story of prosperity among the 
bone venders. No such thing. They were cheerful, 
the ‘heir cheer was tempered with soberness. A few 
ques'ions brought out the story. The city is dependent 


for »dustrial prosperity upon one large factory. This 
company employs high grade help and pays correspond- 
ing wages. So its employees are in_ position to 
owr homes of their own and to furnish them ade- 
quaicly. But for some reason or other the city is 
Jacking in houses of the right size and character, and 
thes» workers have had no little difficulty in getting 
satis'actory places to stay. This would look like an 
op) vtunity for a speculative builder; but I don’t know 
all ‘ie cireumstances, and there doubtless were reasons 
why such building was not done. 

Company to Build Homes for Employees 

t presently the company itself began taking account 
a the situation and after investigating decided to build 
several hundred houses to be sold on easy terms to the 
employees. These houses, I understand, are to be of dif- 
ferent designs and are to be located by landscape archi- 
tects so that the model village will be highly attractive 
from every point of view. So far so good. But now the 
scene changes. The local dealers put on their Sunday 
Sehool suits and polkadot ties and with shining morning 
faces approach the nice gentleman who is in charge of 
the building. Appears a gruff door keeper while one of 
the stage hands in the wings rumbles on the thunder ma- 
chine. Flashes of lightning on the horizon, sudden sink- 
ing of temperature. ‘‘Wottinek you want?’’ Thus the 
doorkeeper. ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ quoth the dealers, ‘‘ we would 
fain sell the lumber to puild the nice new houses.’’ 
Growls from the door keeper, rumbles from the thunder 
machine punctuated by intermittent cat fights off stage. 
Frost begins to form on the rosy hopes. Doorkeeper un- 
decided whether to earry their message in or their mangled 
remains out. Decides on the former. Shakings of “the 
floor, slow darkening of the foot lights, flight of bats and 
syucaking of ghosts. Appears the doorkeeper bigger and 
tougher looking than before. Calls for smelling salts 
from the hopes, now pale and wan. ‘‘He says he don’t 
want your stuff,’’? bawls the doorkeeper. ‘‘He says he 
knows where to get it cheaper.’’ Procession forms on 
the right and a dead march sounds as the dealers bear 
away defunct hopes for unostentatious interment. 

This scenario is not guaranteed under the food and 
drugs act to be an exact historical account of what hap- 
pened. But the gist of the matter is that the local 
dealers are not going to sell the lumber. As far as I 
was able to find out they are not going to do anything 
about it. They are going to look as pleasant as possi- 
ble, under the circumstances, and go ahead with the 
rest of the business. 

What would you do about it, dear reader? I don’t 
know lumber selling ethies by heart, but if I am not mis- 
taken we would consider this matter of buying direct 
from manufacturers to be a violation of those principles. 
The idea, as I gather it, is not to stick our retailing dish 
out to be filled by every person who passes regardless of 
whether or not we do him any service. But retailers and 
Wholesalers find themselves necessary to each other. We 
can’t sell stock if we can’t get it, and wholesalers can’t 
very well go out and see every farmer who might be in 


the notion of putting up a barn. So we divide duties and 
agree to do things in certain ways to make the transac- 
tion of business as fair to manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer and publie as possible. The wholesaler agrees not 


to sell direct; 
to give the 
Si 


and in return for this the retailer agrees 
wholesaler a fair chance at his business. 
‘ce there are so many wholesalers and retailers hun- 
gry for business the publie will get a square deal in the 
matter of price. The retailer with his specialized 
selling equipment ean handle the general run of retail 
misiness cheaper than the wholesaler could. 

Is it here comes a large corporation that is very neces- 
ury tor the commercial welfare of the town. It has ar- 
tingements that permit it to buy lumber direct for cer- 
‘alu purposes. So it stretches this portion of trade ethics 
‘rough to cover the purchase of lumber for dwelling 
Again we ask: What would you do about it? 
“ays one, 1’d find out what wholesalers sold that lumber 
‘ud L’d report them to the association. I’d show them a 
“ng or two. But would you? Suppose the corporation 
stowed fight? Suppose it told the neighbors about es 

‘ppose it told those wholesalers they’d better find ¢ 
‘ay of sidestepping this foolish retailing rumpus if =the 
‘wanted to sell it any more stuff? Suppose the wholesalers 
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“A line of talk can soon get started” 


put up a plausible bluff when called to account; you know 
how they can do it, the ones who will do unethical selling. 
We don’t need to bother with that. Then suppose the 
community got to talking about you? Here’s this Davy 
Jones, the lumber dealer, trying to Lust up the prosperity 
of the town. ‘The Hocus Pocus Co. is putting up a lot 
of houses, y’know, greatest boom for Podunk that has 
happened in years. It’ll get us 2 lot of advertising and 
make that quarter of town a show spot. Well, Davy 
thinks he ought to sell that lumber. Reg’lar hold up, I 
eall it. Wasn’t planning to do a thing except to order 
the lumber, have it shipped in, let the Hocus Pocus people 
get it out of the car and then pay him a profit. Seems 
to me a feller’s pretty hungry for money who’ll grab 
something that way. And say; know what the ornery 
skunk is doing? He’s made a kick to some association. 

don’t know what it is. Part of the lumber trust, I 
s’pose. And now he’s trying to make this association 
make the Hocus Pocus Co. pay him a profit without his 
doing a blamed thing. And if they don’t do it the lum- 
ber trust ain’t going to sell them any more lumber of 
any kind. Great booster for Podunk, I don’t think. Why, 
if he’d put that company out of business where’d the 
town be? I don’t see how he can get by with it when 
we’ve got anti-trust laws on the books.’’ And so on. 

You know what a line of talk can soon get started; how 
the facts are distorted by people who have no conception 
ot the true situation and who know nothing about corpo- 
ration business. The upshot of the matter, no difference 
what was done about it in official association circles, would 
be a serious loss to the local dealers. They would lose 
the trade of a good many people and the confidence of a 
good many more. Every person who heard the distorted 
story would think of it every time he saw the lumber 
dealer and every time he bought lumber. He would say 
to himself that if Jones tried to force a corporation as 
strong as the Hocus Pocus people to pay him money he 
didn’t earn it would be well for a common person to look 
out for him. Every suggestion he made of new invest- 
ments in buildings for the purpose of increasing the earn- 
ing capacity of a farm or the comfort of a town home 
would be discounted as a scheme by which he could shear 
another lamb. The memory of the transaction would fol- 
low him like a poison. 

The Fighter Would Be Undeterred 


Of course the fighter would say that it made no dif- 
ference what the consequences were; that he wouldn’t 
let a corporation get away with a thing like that with- 
out a fight. That may be the way to look at it. But 
after all, in a case like this, we can’t say that all the 
merit is on our side. We are not so fight hungry, at 
least not all of us are, as to pick a quarrel at every 
opportunity. It is a weakness of the Realm in which 
at least some lumbermen share to have the feeling that 
all men if they understood the true inwardness of every 
case would act on the square. We say that crooked- 
ness is ignorance. It may be. But we are forced by 
observing the business world to the conclusion that if 
this is true a good many men are ignorant. The popu- 
larity of the square deal appears to be making prog- 
ress, but it is not a universal rule in practice. It is a 
duty, I suppose, to resist the least outcropping of un- 
ethical dealing, but a good many dealers would rather 
be imposed upon a little than to be placed in a false 
light. Some of the brethren go marching up and down 














“This yard belongs to D. F. O’Brien Lumber Co.” 
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the road saying, ‘‘I ain’ afraid of nothin’, doggone it 
an’ ever’thing,’’ like the boy in the Briggs cartoon. 
But the rest of us are afraid of being misunderstood. 
Witness the generally accepted department store pre- 
cept, ‘<The customer is always right.’’ The customer 
is not always right, and on a basis of uncompromising 
honesty the store would oppose the customer in, his 
unjust demands. But rather than do that the store 
allows itself to be imposed upon. 

Then this business isn’t a dead loss to the local deal- 
ers. They would like to sell the entire bill I suppose, 
but in any event the addition of new houses to the 
town’s equipment is a benefit to them. Practically all 
the dealers sell coal, and the corporation isn’t going 
to buy coal at wholesale for its employees. After the 
men own the houses they will find need for lumber in 
making garages or other outbuildings. And finally the 
presence .of the new houses in the town will inspire 
some other people to rebuild. This is the silver lining, 
and silver linings are frequently synonymous with sour 
grapes. But in this case the deale~s do get something. 

Getting a bad reputation in the tommunity is often 
a@ serious thing. It is easy to acquire. A slight mis- 
understanding that you fail to notice may poison a 
customer against you for all time. It is a bit seary 
just to think of such things. When they get started 
these stories are as hard to capture as feathers in a 
gale. That is why so many prominent men institute 
libel suits. By proving in a very public way that 
some one man has lied in repeating these stories they 
stop other people from telling them. Since Mr. Roose- 
velt sued the editor in the northern mining country 
for passing the story along that the colonel was in the 
habit of tanking up on the stuff with the big kick in 
it and proved before all the world that he didn’t pour 
stimulants into his dynamic frame that story has stayed 
as dead as a doornail. Otherwise it would have been 
cropping up every time the colonel tried to put some- 
thing of a public nature across. None of us has yet 
fixed up a workable method for suing people for slan- 


der in order to stop the little groundless stories that 
work against our business. We are waiting for the 


fellow who can manage it. 
Things We Can Do 


In the meantime there are a couple of things we 
ean do. The first is to be very careful to avoid little 
variations from strict honesty or from clear under- 
standing. A man who thinks the price quoted him is one 
thing when it really was a trifle higher is not going to 
care for the dollar extra he has to pay, but he will re- 
sent what he considers a contemptible falsehood told 
to get another dollar out of him. So in quoting prices, 
for instance, especially where several are quoted which 
may cause the customer to get them confused, it is just 
as well to have the stenographer type them on a little 
piece of paper. Eternal vigilance on this point is the 
price of confidence. A good many customers will suf- 
fer what they consider a small ‘‘ gouge’’ without say- 
ing anything, but this does not mean they’ll not feel 
resentful about it. 

The other thing I have in 
amount of publicity about the yard. The days of 
brazen ‘‘press agenting’’ are perhaps over. But a 
dealer can use his advertising space for telling little 
things about the yard, its methods and the people who 
run it. This gives the publie a feeling of familiarity 
with the yard and its workings. You can put a state- 
ment into an ad once in a while to the effect that in 
dealing with a great number of customers any busi- 
ness house is likely t o make unintentional errors which 
may alienate good customers. You can say the policy 
of the house is exact honesty and that you will appre- 
ciate the opportunity to clear up any misunderstand- 
ings that may have occurred in your own business deal- 
ings. This kind of publicity if used with care ought 
to incline public opinion in your favor. It goes without 
saying that these statements must be bi ueked up to the 
limit. In addition to helping straighten out mis- 
understandings it will also serve to put everybody in 
the firm on edge. If a person or a business finds itself 
with a good reputation that fact helps everybody con- 
cerned to try to live up to the reputation. 


ADVERTISING THAT HELPS INCREASE SALES 


The Morgan Sash & Door Co. has issued some new and 
attractive advertising as a part of its campaign to help 
increase the volume of the retailers’ sales. ‘‘ Morgan 
Cold Weather Protection’’ as an advertising catchword 
will without doubt help assist Morgan dealers to build 
up new and profitable business. This new advertising 
material has been collected in an attractively printed 
folder called ‘‘Doubling Your Winter Profits.’’ This 
folder contains not only reproductions of the electros that 
are ready prepared and that are furnished without cost 
to retailers, but also contains a good many valuable sug- 
gestions and selling plans. 

In looking over the retailing situation the Morgan 
people decided that business slackened up too much during 
the fall and winter months. These months make up the 


mind is a reasonable 





season of the storm door and window, and they decided 
that attractive advertising would do mueh to increase 


sales of these articles. Storm windows and doors, as 
they have pointed out, operate on the well-known scien- 
tifie principle that dead air space does not conduct heat. 
With this principle as a basis they have approached the 
subject from various points of view such as fuel conserva- 
tion as a patriotic duty as well as a personal economy, 
personal comfort, health and so on. 

One point of importance which the Morgan people 
insist upon and which is of importance in all kinds of 
advertising is that this advertising must be carried on 
persistently. An occasional ad will not serve the pur- 
pose. But by carrying on a carefully planned campaign 
the retailer can educate his fellow townsmen to associate 
cold weather protection with him, and then when they 


want storm windows and doors they will think of him as 
a matter of course, 
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The Present Lumber Situation in Great Britain 





LiverPOOL, ENG., Oct. 1.—A subject for deep thought 
and much gratification to the lumbermen everywhere 
should lie in the manner in which the demands caused by 
the war have proved the absolute superiority for many 
purposes of geod honest wood which, in the piping times 
of peace, had been practically superseded by metal sub- 
stitutes. Take, for instance, the humble hay-rake. It is 
made of wood thruout and was a specialty of the village 
worker. Twenty years ago every village had two or 
three of these handworkers, but the introdyction of 
mechanical harvesting machinery played old Harry with 
this calling. The rising generation of village workers, 
seeing that this article was doomed to complete super- 
session, turned to other occupations, with the result that 
the making of the old fashioned wooden hay-rakes had 
practically become a dead industry. The War Office, 
however, demanded the rural wooden hay-rake and would 
have no other. The implement has advantages over the 
metal creation of today of which the authorities were fully 
aware. What is more, they demanded the implement in 
such quantities as would have made the village workers 
gape with wonder. When an industry has reached such 
an advanced stage of decay as in this instance rejuvena- 
tion is an almost hopeless task. However, with the 
assistance of farmers’ clubs and other associations in 
close touch with the land, the surviving makers were 
tracked down and an adequate producing force obtained 
to meet the pressing requirements of the hour. 


A comparable situation was presented when there 
arose a sudden unprecedented demand for ‘‘corn meas- 
ures,’’? the type made of bent wood and hooped with 
iron. This is another village product for which the de- 
mand had sunk to insignificant proportions. A corn 
measure stoutly made from wood is practically everlast- 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, that the authorities, 
when faced with the necessity for finding a thousand corn 
measures in one lot, hardly knew which way to turn. 
Firms making the article were few and far between, as 
the modern factory had scorned to make other than the 
galvanized measure upon the plea that metal is more 
durable than wood and will withstand rougher usage. 
The War Office, unable to obtain the old fashioned meas- 
ure in sufficient quantities, was compelled to accept its 
galvanized substitute, but the experiment was not a suc- 
cess. It could not stand the wear and tear of a battle 
field; so, after a short experience of the vaunted sub- 
stitute, the modern article was abandoned in favor of 
the old fashioned hand-made measure of good stout wood. 
It may be heavier and more cumbersome and certainly 
has an old fashioned look, but there is no denying its 
honest trustiness and serviceability. 

The effects of trench warfare have been far-reaching. 
Wheelbarrows were required in tens of thousands. Here 
again, contrary to expectation, the wooden article has 
triumphed over its metal substitute. Experience has 
proved that the wooden barrow will stand far more hard 
wear and tear than galvanized iron. The demand was 
immediate and, even at the time of writing, orders for 
40,000 and 50,000 at a time are being distributed. A 
dozen other instances might be given, and, with this 
experience of the absolute superiority of wood over 
metal substitutes proved in the hardest school of all, it 
behooves the lumberman to see that the advantages of 
their product are kept before the people and that it is 
never again superseded by an inferior substitute in those 
uses to which it is best fitted. 

A source of great pride to the Pacific coast timber 
producers should be the fact that Douglas fir has been 
found to be absolutely the best mining timber. ‘‘ Broken 
Hill’’ is the chief user of mining timber in Australia. 
The mines, which use eighteen to twenty board feet for 
every ton of ore raised, have had twenty-eight years’ ex- 
perience of Douglas fir, and it now constitutes 90 percent 
of the timber used. About 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 feet 
of Douglas fir are imported to the mines yearly. It is 
used above ground for extensive headworks, and build- 
ings that have stood over twenty-five years in the hot 
destructive climate of Broken Hill are still sound, The 
greater part of the timber is, however, used under 
ground where it is. exposed to terrific pressure for three 
to six months, then buried. Douglas fir is preferred for 
such use to all imported or native timbers yet tried, for 
the reason that it is cheaper to handle and bends and 
gives warning before breaking. A fair proportion of the 
Douglas fir mining timbers is used in sets, in shafts and 
drives, and is estimated to have an average life of fifteen 
to twenty years in such situations. 


Since my last letter the executive committee of the 
Timber Trade Federation held a meeting to consider the 
report of the special committee appointed to communicate 
with the various timber trade associations of the country 
in connection with the series of resolutions drafted by the 
federation on the subject of the present position in its 
relation to Government control and trading. The com- 
mittee decided to convene, a national meeting of the 
trade to be held in London during the first week of the 
next sitting of Parliament when representatives of trade 
associations of the whole country will be present and, it 
is expected, several members of Parliament. A large 
majority of the timber trade have given their whole- 
hearted support to the resolutions which will be put be- 
fore the meeting. At this meeting of the committee it 
was announced that at a conference held the previous 
day at the offices of the Government timber buyer ar- 
rangements were concluded as to the prices to be paid 
for requisitioned stocks. This, however, applies to Lon- 
don only, but it is the intention of the timber buyers to 
proceed within the next week or two to the various pro- 
vincial centers and deal with the question of prices to be 
paid there. 


In the mahogany and hardwood market there is very 


By W. J. Drewry 





little change, but the outlook for the future is good for 
the producer, as it will be a long time before hardwoods 
come to this market again in anything like the volume 
required and prices are going to be high for many a day 
and, in my opinion, American hardwoods will never again 
sell at pre-war valuation, as their intrinsic value has been 
established on a much firmer foundation. 

There appears to be a very strong rumor, source un- 
known, that there will shortly be a revision of the maxi- 
mum selling prices or of the Government withdrawing 
all obstacles and once again allowing freedom of pur- 
chase and sale. 


The surrender of Riga by the Russians is one of the 
most unpleasant surprises to the timber trade which this 
war has produced. Its importance as an export point for 
timber renders its transfer to Germany of considerable 
importance. While the material from this port was not 
held in the highest esteem, still, the fact that the volume 
of wood shipped from there was larger than from any 
other European port gave it a very definite influence on 
the whitewood market. 

It is really very hard to form an opinion of the actual 
timber conditions in this country at the present time. On 
the one hand, on the authority of a large body of mem- 
bers of the timber trade we are told that if there is not 
already a timber famine there is one within measurable 
distance. On ‘the other hand, we have the timber con- 
troller’s assurance that the national position is secure. 
So it appears to be very much a case of the old Cheap 
Jack slogan of ‘‘You pays yer money and you takes yer 
choice.’? There is among the general public, and also 
in our own trade, a distinct feeling of uneasiness regard- 
ing official measures and all the assurances in the world 
will not cinvince importers that all is well. The accusa- 
tion against Government departments is that they are not 
practical but work too much on paper, making out elab- 
orate reports showing how everything should work out and 
then contentedly resting on their oars and saying: 
‘“«Thank goodness, that’s done! ’’ 

Events will show whether the opinion held by the man 
in the street is right or wrong but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that timber importing is practically at a stand- 
still. 

The fight against present conditions has by no means 
been abandoned and, if laying the situation clearly in all 
its seriousness before the authorities can do anything, 
we shall, undoubtedly, see an alteration for the better. 
It is unfair to blame the timber controller or timber 
buyer for the pass to which the timber trade has been 
brought, as while the appointment of both these indi- 
viduals is certainly open to the strongest criticism, still, 
once appointed they are merely the instruments thru 
which the Government policy is being carried out and 
however much their methods may be modified the policy 
is directed by a higher authority. The controller has not 
shown himself unsympathetic. Up to the time of Mr. 
Ball’s appointment we were simply showered with edict 
after edict, each one further curtailing the activities of 
importers, merchants or consumers. The cessation of this 
shower since Mr. Ball’s appointment may, of course, be 
due to one of two causes, either true sympathy with the 
unfortunate timber trade or the fact that the timber trade 
has already been, practically, edicted out of existence, 
Mr. Ball having, like most of us, only a finite mind, being 
unable, perhaps, to evolve any further shock to an already 
almost defunct industry. Certainly, since his appoint- 
ment his official acts have been mostly in the nature of 
concessions. The fact that these concessions up to the 
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—every one of our customers trusts us; he 
knows that even though he may not be 
able to figure lumber he is just as safe 
as the expert who can “figure it in 
his head.” 


—he has confidence that he will be given 
the material best suited for the -pur- 
pose for which it is intended and the 
full amount of feet that he pays for. 


—this confidence has come as a result of 
our “fair and square” treatment of cus- 
tomers, and is the reason for our 
greatly increased business. 


—we accept this tribute of confidence with 
a grave sense of responsibility and 
great pleasure, and assure you that we 
will continue to strive to merit this 
confidence. 


oe ss 
The Flagler Lumber Co. 


‘‘We Treat You Right” |= CHRIS. M. ANDERSEN, Manager 











THE TELLING PUBLICITY OF A RETAILER 


present have been of little or no value should not pro- 
vent us from recognizing his possible good intentions. 


In my last letter I referred to the fact that mahogany 
from certain districts was worthless for Government work 
and I am glad to say that since then the controller has 
announced that Cuban, Sapili, Cape Lopez and Okouie 
or Gaboon mahogany may be sold without any resti 
tions until further notice. 


During the last two weeks concessions have been 
granted which it is to be hoped will result in allowing 
considerably more space for importation. Even if ths 
should result in increasing the possibility of imffortation 
I am very much afraid that this will in no wise ease ie 
situation for the private importers until such time as tie 
trade is released from the fetters of selling price limit 
tions. A hopeful sign is the arrival list for the week 
ended Sept. 15, the variety of woods being much more 
noticeable, more than double the number of different 
species being represented than a month previously. Dros- 
tie reforms are proposed by some of the leading firms. 
They suggest that the dual system of government and 
private importing is entirely wrong and that the State 
should at once cease to operate as a direct buyer. With 
this I fully agree, but they go on in their suggested 
remedy by saying that the State should do no more than 
control the prices at which the wood should be sold. 
With this I totally disagree, as one of the main causes 
of the almost total disintegration of the timber trade 
has been the present limitations of prices. The ideal 
remedy would appear to be that a limit should be placed 
on the profits of private importers. The figures could 
easily be arrived at by an annual or semiannual audit and 
it would enable the importer to buy necessary wood, which 
he is unable to do at the present time in some eases where 
the selling price of the wood from the mill is higher than 
the price limit fixed by the controller at which he is al- 
lowed to sell here. 


The output of native timber is continually increasing, 
but it seems clear that native timbers ean never provide 
for all requirements, and it is also a fact that, when 
available, certain imported hardwoods have the prefer- 
ence over the native woods. There have been also, of 
course, grave difficulties with respect to the transport of 
native timbers which have scriously restricted their use 
in urgent work. So the conclusion is inevitable that a 
supply of American hardwoods is absolutely necessary 
to cope with the large volume of work on hand. These 
facts were, without doubt, at the bottom of the recent 
modification of the importing restrictions. It remains 
to be seen how far the alterations will mitigate the situa- 


_ tion. Recent importations have been chiefly composed 


of oak, ash, gum and poplar lumber, 1-inch and up thick. 
Thin lumber has not been imported and the market has 
had to depend for this on its earlier resources, the de- 
mand being far greater than the supply. It would ap- 
pear that if, instead of a timber controller and timber 
buyer, the Government had called in the timber mer- 
chants to handle the problems it would have been far 
better for the country. and for everybody. They are 
certain that they, with their years of experience and 
competent staffs, could have supplied the country with 
wood on at least as good terms as those which have been 
obtained by a Government department and by Govern- 
ment officials who have had to start a new organization 
and work with the assistance of inexperienced men. 





ASSOCIATION DISTRIBUTES GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 6 —A_ record-breaking 
achievement for volume and promptness in lumber s\iip- 
ments has been established by the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association in the four months ended Oct. 22. Dur- 
ing the last four months the 125 sawmills comprising the 
membership of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
manufactured and delivered to the Government for war 
purposes 13,000 cars of lumber and piling. These cars 
placed together would make a solid train load of lumber 
103 miles long. 

Altho the general market was reported to be a litile 
‘off’? last week, none of the lumbermen in this sec!ion 
have had any time to investigate general market co‘li- 
tions. Instead, all the mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association territory, comprising the States of Geor sia, 
Florida and part of Alabama, are running at top spec: | 
supply the apparently unending volume of Government 
business. Uncle Sam is still clamoring for lumber to ‘n- 
ish his several army cantonments at home and abrod 
and also to build ships. 

The mills in this territory have supplied lumber for ‘!¢ 
following cantonments: Atlanta, Ga., Petersburg, \:., 
Admiral, Md., Wrightstown, N. J., Augusta, Ga., Macon, 
Ga., Spartanburg, S. C., Greenville, S. C., and now «re 
cutting for the big quartermasters’ training camp at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Jacksonville camp will be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. At that time the lum!cr 
men expect to have about all of the present Government 
work out of the way, but they are looking for a steacy 
continuance of Government buying and do not look with 
any anxiety upon the suggestion of a weak market. 

That the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was able 
to manufacture and ship such a tremendous quantity of 
lumber in so short a time was due to the prompt, vigorous 
steps taken by the association four months ago to take 
care of this business. An emergency bureau was estab- 
lished and offices opened in Washington. M. L. Fleishel 
was made chairman and E. C. Harrell, secretary of the 
association, manager. These were assisted by a committce 
of prominent manufacturers who all gave freely of their 
time and labor. The tremendous detail of booking the 
big orders and apportioning them among the sawmills 
was looked after by Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner. 
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OPENS TIE RATE HEARING 


Producers Fight Interstate Rate—Separate 
Classification Is Asked 


. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—An examiner of the Interstate 
Co rpmerece Commission began a hearing in St. Louis today 
ov che ease of Abeles & Taussig et al., which includes all 
the tie men in Division E of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St, Louis, vs. Alexandria & Western Railway et al., including 
a : tal of 140 railroad defendants. With this case is com- 
bined what is known as the Kettle river case. 


io Abeles & Taussig case is brought against the railroads 
whose tariffs will be affected by any change in the interstate 
s on railroad ties in the middle western section of the 
1 ‘ed States, especially in Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
isiana, as well as some sections of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
»siana and Ohio. The action grows out of the fight between 
the commercial tie men of St. Louis and the carriers, par- 
ticclarly in Missouri, who have thrown down the gauntlet 
to (he tie men, and have in effect told them they were going 
to drive them out of business by forcing them to ship their 
ties upon an interstate rate which is decidedly higher than 
the Missouri commission made the rate and extremely 
higher than the Missouri maximum freight rate. 


’ the carriers succeed in their contention and force the 
interstate rate upon the tie producers of this section of the 
country it will mean that they, from a commercial stand- 
point, will not be able to compete with the producers of ties 
who operate from what is known as the Ohio River points. 
The Ohio River points are used by the tie producers in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Ohio, who have the advantage of river 
transportation toa large extent to Joppa and other points 
on the Ohio River. If the interstate rate is put into effect 
as it now exists, the rate from Joppa and the Ohio River 
points will be considerably lower than will be the rates 
from points within Missouri and competitive points like 
Peoria, Chicago and northern Indiana points. 


The tie men of St. Louis contend, and they are joined in 
this contention by the producers of ties in the southeastern 
sections, such as Tennessee and Kentucky, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should reclassify ties—in other 
words, separate the tie classification from the general lum- 
ber classification, where ties have been classified ever since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in existence. 

Some of the testimony today was to the effect that ties 
should be classified in a classification all by themselves, with 
a different schedule of rates for interstate traffic on ties 
separate and distinct from any other commodity, lumber 
or otherwise. The carriers contend that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has repeatedly ruled that ties should 
take the lumber rate, and that particularly at this time there 
should be no change in classification. 

foward Andrews, president of the Andrews Tie Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., gave some very valuable testimony as to the 
conservation of timber, stating that if the tie rates were 
reduced and ties taken away from the lumber classification, 
so that ties could be given a more favorable rate than lum- 
ber, it would mean that the tie producers could go farther 
away from the railroads into the timber, as far as 25 or 
50 miles, and produce ties from timber that ordinarily would 
go to waste. Thus at the same time, he said, the younger 
timber nearer the right of way would be conserved by being 
allowed to mature and become more productive from the 
standpoint of producing ties. 

Vv. R. Walsh, president of the Walsh Tie & Timber Co., 
and Mr. Kineaide, manager in St. Louis for the Anguera 
Tie & Lumber Co. of Chicago, Ill., testified that all Missouri 
producers, in order to protect themselves and that they 
might continue in business, have been forced to maintain tie 
yards in St. Louis, used a concentrating and reconsigning 
yard, so as to take the benefit of the intrastate rates in 
Missouri to St. Louis and the interstate rate from St. Louis 
to competitive points outside of the State. In that way they 
are able to compete with the tie producers thruout other 
sections who have been practically upon the same basis, so 
far as freight rates are concerned, as the Ohio River points. 

‘heir testimony also showed that if the interstate rate 
is put into effect and ties forced to take the lumber rate 
on interstate shipments from points of origin in Missouri 
to points of origin out of Missouri the tie producers in Mis- 
souri can not operate and remain in business. 

it was also shown in their testimony that the Missouri 
ifie has had a contract with the Big Muddy Coal & Iron 
, und has given that company a decided advantage over 
he commercial tie men in the matter of getting equipment 
' the transportation of ties, thereby making it even more 
iffieult for the Missouri commercial tie men to continue 
their operations. Their testimony also shows that a. great 
many of the Missouri commercial operators were not only 
dealers in ties, but also owned very valuable timber tracts 

| timber rights in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Wright, assistant commerce counselor for the Missouri 
Pacific, is leading counsel for the railroads, who are repre- 
ented by about two dozen attorneys and as many traffic 

\perts. The tie interests are represented by their attorney, 
Joseph T. Davis, of St. Louis, who is assisted by W. M. 
ebb, their traffic expert, of Chicago. 
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CROSS SECTION 


RETURNS FROM WASHINGTON HEARING 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 7.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
accompanied by Edward A. Haid, of St. Louis, one of 
the attorneys of the association, reached Memphis this 
morning from Washington. Mr. Townshend stated that 
representatives of the carriers completed their evidence 
sooner than expected and that shippers had already begun 
to submit their testimony. Tuesday of next week, ac- 
cording to this authority, has been set for the lumbermen 
to begin introducing their testimony and at a conference 
held this afternoon by Mr. Townshend, Mr. Haid and 
other officials of the association it was decided that Mr. 
Stark, who is president of the organization, should go to 
Washington and appear as a witness for the association. 
Mr. Townshend, Mr. Haid and Mr. Norman, the other 
attorney, will also be there. 

Mr. Townshend and Mr. Haid both said today that the 
evidence submitted by the carriers was not at all conclu- 
sive with respect to the question of proving that they were 
entitled to more revenue than they were receiving. 

The association is therefore rather hopeful of being 
able to show that the railroads are not entitled to higher 
freight rates and that, if they are so entitled, lumber 
should be omitted on the ground that it is already bear- 
ing all the freight cost the business will stand. 





ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO PLAN LADIES’ NIGHT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—The members of St. Louis 
jurisdiction of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo will 
give a ladies’ night at the American Annex Hotel on 
Dec. 5. This was decided upon at a meeting today of the 
entertainment committee and L. M. Tully, Supreme 
Serivenoter, and C. E. Price, Vicegerent. Sidney S. May 
is chairman of the committee, and the following sub- 
committees have been appointed to look after details in 
connection with the entertainment: Publicity, G. R. Gloor 
and George W. Funck; entertainment, D. R. FitzRoy and 
H. C. Ball, and decorations, C. E. Price. 

The arrangements at present include a dinner at 6:30 
p. m., to be followed by a dance. There will be a large 
orchestra, and the decorations will be most attractive. A 
number of surprise features are in store for those who 
attend and a most enjoyable time is promised. This will 
be the third ladies’ night given by the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo. 


PAPA 


THE durability of gum lumber exposed to the open air 
is increased many years by immersion in pure gum spirits 
of turpentine, according to a recent discovery. The usual 
method of treating the lumber is to give it three coatings, 
allowing it to thoroly dry after each one. It is important 
that the pure ‘‘gum’’ spirits of turpentine be used—not 
‘“wood’’ turpentine. 


SAVING THE POTATO SUPPLY 


Conservation a Patriotic Duty — Practical 
Plans for Storing 








The high prices prevailing for potatoes afford sufficient 
reason for unusual care in storing the crop, but the patri- 
otic motive should be even stronger. In the food conser- 
vation policy of the country the humble potato cuts a 
tremendous figure. Probably no very large part of the 
crop will be shipped abroad, as other less bulky food 
products are better adapted for that purpose. It is to 
feed our own population, civil and military, that the 
succulent tuber will find its greatest field of usefulness, 
thereby releasing vast quantities of grain and meats for 
our army abroad and for our allies. It forms one of the 
staples of the Government rations at the cantonments 
where nearly 1,000,000 men are undergoing training. 
The consumption here is far greater than for the same 
number of men in ordinary life. A rookie detailed for 
kitchen duty at the Rockford cantonment and assigned the 
task of peeling potatoes for his mess plaintively remarked 
that he did not know there were so many potatoes in the 
world as he peeled in one week. It is a cause for con- 
gratulation that this year’s crop of potatoes is one of 
the largest on record. I 
will be needed before an- 
other crop is harvested, and 
care should be taken to save 
every tuber possible. This 
will require properly con- 
structed store houses. 

The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has had considerable to 
say this fall upon the subject 
of potato storage, and is now 
pleased to show herewith 
longitudinal and cross sec- 
tions of a potato warehouse 
designed by the Northern In- 
sulating Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., and insulated with 
Flaxlinum, which it manu- 
factures. The reduced repro- 
ductions of the plans pre- 
sented herewith are of course 
merely by way of suggestion. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
however, has no doubt that 
the company named will be 
glad to furnish a complete 
set of blue prints at nominal 
cost to anyone wishing to 
erect a: potato warehouse. 
This paper will be glad to 
forward any requests for 
plans and other information, 
or the company can be ad- 
dressed direct. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


HOW BOXES SHOULD BE MADE 


Government Gives Standard Specifications— 
The Lumber Requirements 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—The ordnance depart- 
ment of the United States Army, thru the equipment 
division, has approved and promulgated standard specifi- 
cations for packing boxes for equipment other than 
ammunition, as follows: 

I—MANUFACTURE 


Boxes must be made in a neat and workmanlike manner. 
II—STYLB oF Box 

Two styles of boxes will be used: Style A having two 
cleats on each end, these cleats being vertical—that is, at 
right angles to grain of ends; Style B having four cleats on 
each end. 

Style A will be used when the weight of contents is 100 lbs. 
or less, or whenever the depth of box is less than 12 inches, 
Style B will be used when the weight of contents exceeds 100 
lbs. or the depth of box is 12 inches or more. 

I1I—LUMBER 


Lumber entering into boxes must be sound—free from decay 
and dote—and well seasoned. (An average moisture con- 
tent of 12 to 18 percent, based on the weight of the wood after 
oven-drying). Lumber must be free from knot holes, loose 
or rotten knots. Knots whose dimensions measured between 
and perpendicular to lines touching edges of knot and parallel 
to the edges of the board exceeds one third the width of the 
board will not be permitted. No knot whose dimension meas- 
ured in this manner exceeds three inches will be permitted. 
Knots which interfere with the proper nailing of the box will 
not be permitted. 

IV—GROUPING OF SPECIES OF Woop 
The principal woods used in boxes are, for the purpose of 

these specifications, classed in four groups: 

Group 1—White pine, norway pine, aspen, spruce, western 
yellow pine, cottonwood, yellow poplar, balsam fir, chest- 
nut, sugar pine, basswood, cypress, willow, noble fir, mag- 
nolia, white fir, buckeye, cedar, redwood, butternut, cucum- 
ber, alpine fir, and lodgepole pine. 

Group 2—Southern yellow pine, hemlock, Virginia and Caro- 
lina pine, Douglas fir, larch. 

Group 3—White elm, red gui, sycamore, pumpkin ash, black 
ash, black gum, tupelo, maple, soft or silver. 

Group 4—Hard maple, beech, oak, hackberry, birch, rock elm, 
and white ash. 

V—THICKNESS OF LUMBER 





When Groups 1 and 2 woods are used the thickness will be 
%, inch; when Groups 3 and 4 woods are used the thickness 
will be 5¢ inch. 

VI—WIDTHS or LUMBER 

(A) No piece of less than 21-inch face width shall be used 
in sides, top, bottom or ends. (B) Not more than, one piece 
less than 5-inch in width shall be used in any one side, top, 
bottom or ends, except when side, top, bottom or end is so 
narrow that this, together with “A”’ above, would necessitate 
the use of a Single piece. (See exception to this in Paragraph 
VIII.) 

VII 

The purchasing officer will in each case specify whether box 
boards will be S1S or S2S.* When S18, the surfaced side 
will be the outside. 

*S2S should be specified when contents are such as to be 
damaged by abrasion on rough boards. 

Considerable economy will result from allowing %-inch 
material to be S1S since two thicknesses can be cut from 
nominal 14-inch lumber, while 5-inch S25 sometimes re- 
quires 1-inch lumber for one thickness. Little, if any, econ- 
omy will result from allowing %-inch material to be S18. 
VIII—JOINING 

All joints between boards shall be tongued and grooved or 
Lindermann jointed. When tongued and grooved, must be 
tight matched. When Lindermann jointed, the specification 
requiring not more than one piece less than 5 inches in width 
in a single side, top or bottom (see Paragraph VI) shall not 
apply. 

IX—CLEATS 

Boxes having sides, top, bottom and ends of Group 1 or 2 
woods may have cleats of any of the species listed. Groups 
3 and 4 woods are recommended for cleats. Boxes having 
sides, top, bottom and ends of Groups 3 and 4 woods shall 
have cleats of woods of the same group. 

Cleats shall be 2 inches wide and of the same thickness as 
sides, tops and bottoms. 

X—NAILING 

(A) Cleats to ends: Cleats will be securely nailed to ends 
with nails sufficiently long to pass thru both thicknesses of 
lumber and clinch. At least two nails will connect each piece 
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of end to each cleat. Nails will be placed as near the ends 
of cleats as possible without splitting cleats. Intermediate 
nails will be spaced approximately 2 inches along the length 
of the cleat. These nails will be staggered. 

(B) Sides, top and bottom to ends: Nails used will be 
cement coated. Proper size of nails depends on species and 
thickness of lumber receiving points of nails. The following 
schedule shall apply: 

Schedule of Sizes of Nails 


Thickness Average 
of Pieces Length Diameter 
Receiv- Penny of Nails of Head 
ing Desig- to Be Not to BeNot 
Classification Points of nation of Less Less 
of Woods Nails Nail Than Than 
Groups 1 & 2. 84-inch 8d 2%5 on 
Groups 3 & 4. %, -inch 6d 143 VA 
Groups 3 & 4. 5g-inch 6d 1% A 


Nails may be as slender as can be driven without bending 
or breaking but must conform to the above schedules as to 
length. The head of the nail must be heavy enough not to 
be readily broken. 


Spacing: Nails connecting sides, tops and bottoms to ends 
will be spaced as uniformly as possible. Spaces shall aver- 
age not to exceed 2 inches. On edges where cleats are used, 
approximately 50 percent of the nails will be driven into 
cleats. Top and bottom nails of sides will be driven into 
cleats. Each piece of sides, top and bottom shall have not 
less than two nails at each end. 

(C) Top and bottom to sides: Sizes of nails will be in 
accordance with above schedules. Nails will be spaced at 
approximately 8-inch centers. In all cases care must be taken 
not to overdrive nails. Nails should be driven so that heads 
are just flush with the surface of the lumber. No nails shall 
be driven into joints. 

When box boards are Lindermann jointed, the requirement 
for two nails in each end of each side, top, bottom and end 
board shall not apply. 

XI—SEALING 

Seal holes will be placed as provided in the drawings. When 
tops and bottoms are Lindermann jointed they will be consid- 
ered as one piece and two seals only (one at each side) will 
be used. 





Screws in seal holes will be 1%-inch x No. 10 for Groups 1 
and 2 woods, and 14-inch x No. 8 for Groups 3 and 4 woos, 
Screws must not be driven by hammer. 

XII—Si1zE oF Box 

Interior dimensions of boxes will be specified by the pur- 

chasing officer. 





HE WHO BUILDS DOES NOT TEAR DOWN 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 5.—At a banquet of ¢! 
Charleston Building Contractors’ Association Gov. J. .j 
Cornwell in an address declared that builders were n 


ct. 


knockers, for the man who builds does not tear dow». 
He complimented the association on its work in buildiis 
so many houses, which are the great need of the hovr 
here. Other speakers were Mayor McQueen, Rev. J. \'. 
Hartinger of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 2: | 
Messrs. Higginbotham, Moyer, Clinedinst, and Preside t 


David Dick. 





NEW TYPE OF WOOD AND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Provides Way of Getting Around Scarcity of Structural Steel—Design Will Permit Heavy Floor Loads With F ew Col- 
umns—Can Be Erected Quickly and at Reasonable Cost 


Big building operations have been held up all thru 
1917 because of the high price of structural steel, as 
well as the practical impossibility of obtaining reason- 
ably quick deliveries of steel at any price. In the face 
of this lack of steel for building purposes there has 
been, and is today, an ever increasing demand for ware- 
houses and additional factory buildings, as well as for 
the construction of entirely new industrial plants to 
manufacture munitions. For a certain class of this work 
mill construction or concrete construction, either one, is 
adaptable. Because of the speed with which a mill-built 
building can be erected, as well as its lower cost than one 
of a similar capacity built of concrete, mill construction 
has been much in demand. The mill-built building, how- 
ever, is ordinarily restricted to certain fields largely deter- 
mined by the floor live load capacity desired and space be- 
tween girder supports. Up to spans of from 12 to 14 feet 


mill construction gives excellent results and is cheaper 
However, 


than either concrete or steel. when wider 














A VIEW SHOWING WOODEN JOISTS IN PLACE 


spans and few posts are desired, with heavy floor loads, 
the size of the timbers necessary for the girders in mill 
construction rapidly increases; and when the span gets 
up over 14 feet the usual material employed for girders 
is steel. The difficulty of securing steel for such con- 
struction has been very neatly avoided by a Chicago con- 
tractor. 

Early last spring the George Rasmussen Co., a wholesale 
grocery firm, found it necessary to erect a 4-story end 
basement warehouse for the housing of heavy grocery 
supplies. The plot of. ground, located at 130 North 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, was only suitable for a build- 
ing 40x80 feet and the company desired as much piling 
space, with as few columns as possible. The Rasnimssen 
company has several other warehouses in the vicinity, all 
of which are of combined wood and steel construction, 
and it was at first decided to follow the same plan as in 
erecting the other warehouses. Therefore, a 4-story and 
basement building 40x80 feet, with one center row of 
columns, the columns being 13 feet 2 inches from center to 
center, was designed. This design had to be made suffi- 
ciently strong to take care of a live load on the floors of 
240 pounds per square foot. The intention was to use as 
girders two 15-inch I-beams, supported on cast iron 
columns, both in the center of the building and in the 
outside walls. Pillars were needed in the outside walls 
because the walls, which were to be built of brick, would 
not support the weight on the floors without braces. 
When cost figures on this warehouse were received the 
Rasmussen company was greatly perturbed. The com- 
pleted cost would be so great that it did not see how 
it would be able to build the warehouse and, while other 
factors entered into the increased cost, the high price of 
structural steel and cast iron was by far the largest 
item. At this point L. J. Mensch, a general contractor, 











with offices at 138 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, stepped 
into the breach and made the George Rasmussen Co. an 
offer to substitute concrete reinforced girders for the 
steel girders and hooped concrete columns with cast iron 
cores for the cast iron columns, at a saving in cost of 
nearly 50 percent. After carefully investigating the 
proposition of Mr. Mensch, it was accepted and ._con- 
struction was immediately started. 

The interesting part to lumbermen, aside from the fact 
that the cost of the building was greatly lowered by this 
method of construction, which is cheaper than either 
steel or concrete construction, is that the concrete girders 
were built so that wooden joists were used for the floor 
supports. The accompanying illustration shows plainly 
how the girders were seated on the bearings prepared 
for them on the reinforeed concrete girders. These rein- 
forced concrete girders were 15 inches wide on top and 
to form a seat for the 8x12-inch joists the width was in- 
creased below the joists to 21 inches, thus giving a 
3-inch bearing for the joists on each side of the girders. 
The total depth of these girders was 28 inches, of which 
only 15 inches projected below the joists. Therefore, no 
headroom was lost over steel construction, as in the initial 
plans 15-inch I-beams were to be used. The reinforcing 
of these girders consisted of four l-inch square bars of 
high carbon steel, two of which were straight and two 
were bent into a hog chain form and continued over the 
top of the column for one-fourth of the span into the 
adjoining section. The forms for the girders were made 
21 inches wide and 15 inches deep and were first erected 
and temporarily braced. Then the 8x12-inch yellow pine 
joists were set in place, supported by the 15-inch sides 
of the form. The plans called for the laying of 2-inch 
yellow pine factory flooring on top of the girders, over 
which a course. of 1-inch boards was to be laid diagonally 
and the finished floor was to be of 1-inch maple, laid 
parallel to the 2-inch factory flooring. 

After the joists were put in place, 28-inches on centers, 
the 2-inch yellow pine flooring was laid. Then the girders 
were carefully leveled, the column forms put in place and 
the columns and girders concreted, the floors serving as 
a wheeling platform. The concreting, as a rule, took only 
between two and three hours. The supporting columns 
were of a very unusual design, the patents for which are 
controlled by Mr. Mensch. The total diameter of the 
columns is only 16 inches, with a core of 5x%-ineh east 
iron gas pipe, around which the conerete was placed. 
This concrete was reinforced with eight *4-inch square 
steel rods, as well as a 44-inch wire spiral w “ith a 14-inch 
pitch. The diameter of the wire spiral was 13 inches. 
The 8x12-inch yellow pine floor joists were 20 feet long 
and of the best grade of structural yellow pine to be 
obtained in Chicago. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that when the ware- 
house was completed, very little room was taken up by the 
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HOW JOISTS ARE SEATED ON CONCRETE GIRDER 


columns, and thus the warehouse was fully as good as 
steel construction could make it and, at the same tine, 
was far cheaper. Just as much lumber would have been 
used in building the warehouse had the girders been of 
steel, it is true enough, had the steel been obtainalle 
at any price. The significant part of this construction 
plan is that it renders the builder practically independent 
of steel, even for buildings of long girder spans, and at 
the same time does not decrease the head room any. ‘The 
speed with which such a building can be erected is great 
and compares very favorably to ‘the speed with which an 
entirely mill-constructed building can be put up. In this 
respect, better time can be made than in putting up a 
concrete building. The cost, based on present prices, is 
less than concrete construction that will carry the same 
floor load. 

The strength of the reinforced conerete beams and the 
strength of the wood joists to carry the loads have becn 
very conclusively demonstrated. The construction \2s 
tested by placing 169,000 pounds of salt and sugar over 
one girder, occupying a space of 21x18 feet, without the 
slightest sign of failure. As will be noted, this is a far 
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JOISTS IN PLACE READY FOR POURING CONCRI-TE 
greater live load than that called for by the design, 
namely, 240 pounds per square foot. This type of con- 
struction should be excellently suited for the building of 
munition plants, as well as warehouses of practically all 
kinds. The warehouse for the George Rasmussen (0. 
was completed late in the spring and has been in sev: ice 
ever since. Today, despite the fact that the pric: of 
steel and steel products has been fixed by the Gov rn- 
ment, the shortage of structural steel continues and \ is 
doubtful whether any great amount will be obtainable ‘or 
building construction. 


At first, the impression was current that the Gov rn 


ment had made a decided cut in the price of steel, }) i a 
review of the situation by steel authorities shows at 
the Government price was not far under the basis 100 


which sales have recently been made, or at least wi ler 
the basis at which most of the sales during the c.'ly 
part of 1917 and the latter part of 1916 were mice. 
As little steel that was purchased at the higher |. \:ls 
has gone into building construction, it is reasonah!: to 
assume that buildings erected with steel purchased 1 )0n 
the basis of the Government price agreement woul! ‘ot 
show any great recession in cost when compared « ‘th 
buildings in which structural steel was largely used, : 14 
which were built during the early part of this year. 

The amount of lumber used in the erection of this ‘pe 
of building is very satisfactory, from the standpoin? of 
the lumberman. In addition to the 8x12-inch joists «ud 
the three thicknesses of flooring boards, econsidera!le 
lumber was used for concrete forms. The lumber [or 
the concrete forms really represents the only gain i 
the amount of lumber used had the girders been male of 
steel I-beams rather than reinforced concrete. ‘This 1) pe 
of construction is well worth careful study and, if ap) lied 
thruout the country, will unquestionably allow the con- 
struction of a number of warehouses and factories ~ 
building of which is now held up because of the lack of 
structural steel. 
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WHOLESALERS OF MILLWORK HOLD A CONFERENCE 





Association’s Banquet Is Addressed on Live Current Problems—Postbellum Influences Cited—Closer Relations with Retailers 
Predicted—Costs and Other Matters Discussed at a Business Session 


“oéperation was the keynote of the addresses delivered 
the banquet tendered members and visitors by the 

\\ :olesale Sash & Door Association at the Congress Hotel 
o. Thursday night, Nov. 1. Judge L. C. Boyle, of 
Kk .nsas City, presided as toastmaster, and prefaced his 
‘roduetion of the speakers after the dinner by a 
ement that in their determination to adopt a uniform 
}asis of cost finding and thus develop the information 
to what it actually costs them to manufacture their 
;duct the sash and door manufacturers were taking a 
at forward step. He said that he had never attended 
more informative meeting than that which had been 
id during the day, his only regret in connection there- 
th being that it could not have been possible to have 
phonographie record made of all the proceedings and 
ien have this record seattered broadeast thruout the 
ud. He congratulated the manufacturers on the fact 
it a progressive retail lumber dealer, who in his 





L. C. BOYLE, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
Who Presided as Toastmaster 


capacity as seeretary of a great association represented 
more than 1500 other retail lumber dealers who are the 
natural distributers of the products manufactured by 
the members of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
liad been present during the entire proceedings of the 
day and said that this should mean a closer cementing 
of the relationship between the manufacturers and the 
distributers who thus would come to have a better knowl- 
cdge of each other’s problems. He then introduced the 
first speaker of the evening, J. R. Moorehead, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., who also is engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ss at Lexington, Mo. 


Organization’s Importance in War Time 


The war is teaching us that codperation produces greater 
fitieney than does unrestricted competition, Mr. Moore- 
head stated in opening his address. He went on to say 

at the purpose of the Sherman law had been to pro- 

ote competition and at the same time protect the 
small business man. These two purposes were opposed 
each other. But the Government is finding that codper- 

‘ion along proper lines is both a benefit to the public 
iid the salvation of business. The war is furnishing an 
)portunity to make an experiment. Business has shown 
i Willingness to be supervised. The Government has 
ictated the price of a good many articles of merchandise, 
iuclnding the price of the lumber used in building ships 
iud eantonments. In some eases prices have been raised, 

others lowered. But in either event the Government 
as been a party to an agreement intended to make a fair 
)rofit and no more than a fair profit possible. 

Organization has come to stay. Our country to do its 
rt must work in consolidated units, and it was out of 
this idea that the Federal Trade Commission issued. This 
ommission was ereated to oversee and direct these 
‘hanges, The lumber business has recently been benefited 
‘y cooperation. Improvements in grades have been 
irought about thru conferences between retailers and the 
grading rules committee of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
tacturers’ Association and of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ation, Similar codperation is planned between retailers 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It should be possible to benefit the sash and door business 
in the same way. The sash and door business has suffered 
long with other parts of the business because of ig- 
noranee of costs and a low standard of efficiency. 

lhe time will come when the Government will compel 
the making of a reasonable profit and will permit proper 
combination to secure it. It is as immoral to sell below 
cost as it is to make an exhorbitant profit. The expe- 
rience of the Government in this present war in purchas- 
ing supplies is likely to establish this principle firmly. 
The time has come to take both the Government and the 
public into our confidence. Secretiveness has been a 
Serious handicap to our business. Business can not be 
pesmanentiy successful if it is contending with natural 
— So it is vital that business be conducted on the most 
one and efficient level. But the public has gen- 
~ y. been led to believe that lumber profits are perhaps 
mes as large as they really are. Advantage has 








been taken of this by certain competitors of the legitimate 
dealers to foster a prejudice against retailers, who are the 
largest distributers of lumber. It has also resulted in the 
general poisoning of the public mind against all kinds 
of lumber. Codéperation and publicity will help combat 
this prejudice and this unfair practice. 

Mr. Moorehead then quoted from a speech by Lord 
Northcliffe in which the Englishman made some predic- 
tions about social changes that would be effected by the 
men who return from the trenches. Among other predic- 
tions was that many returned soldiers will go to the land 
and will put into practice methods of intensive cultivation 
they have seen in France. These soldiers, Lord North- 
cliffe said, will demand a larger share in the conduct of 
affairs and a change in economic distribution. They will 
be politically dominant and will not tolerate special privi- 
lege or inefficiency. Mr. Moorehead stated that this 
condition will have great importance for lumber manu- 
facturers and handlers of lumber. Now is the time to 
begin looking to the future. It means in a wide sense 
that lumber handling must be made efficient. In @ smaller 
way it will offer lumbermen an opportunity to supply 
these back-to-the-land soldiers with houses. The small 
retailer is an economic necessity because he handles a 
commodity that is so bulky it can not be handled efficiently 
except from a local distributing point. But he must not 
rely entirely on his location. He has need for codperation 
that makes for efficiency. Inefficiency is going to be 
eliminated, and the inefficient dealer is going down and out. 
So a greater degree of proper codperation between retailer 
and manufacturer ought to come out of this meeting. 
This codperation ought to include the publi, and the 
Government. 

Following Mr. Moorehead, E. E. Gore, of Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘American Business of Today.’’ Mr. Gore 
rapidly and briefly sketched general business conditions 
us they now exist in this country. The picture presented 
by him stressed the great need of codperation, conserva- 
tion and patriotism to the end that the war shall be won 
for democracy and the business of the United States be 
kept on a solid foundation. 

Following Mr. Gore’s splendid representation of busi- 
ness conditions the toastmaster read a paper that had 
been prepared by Prof. Wilson Compton, economist of 
the Federal Trade Commission, which was a message that 
should be read by and burned into the hearts of every 
lumberman in the country, however remotely he might be 
connected with the industry. This paper is printed in full 
on the first page of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


Prospective and Reminiscent 


John Lind, assistant secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the next speaker, in 
introducing whom the toastmaster again expressed his 
gratification at this coming together and mingling at the 
banquet board of representatives of the men who manu- 
facture the lumber, of those who fabricate it into sash, 
doors, blinds and millwork, and of those who as retailers 
are the final distributers of the product. Mr. Lind dealt 
briefly with the all important question of labor turnover 
and presented some startling statistics in this connection 
tending to show the necessity of the sash and door inter- 
ests joining heartily in the movement being inaugurated 
in the lumber trade having for its object ‘‘A Home for 
Every Family.’’?’ Mr. Lind then briefly recited some of 
the efforts being made by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to promote the more general use 
of wood where wood properly should be used. 

At the close of the regular program the toastmaster 


G. M. CURTIS, OF CLINTON, IOWA; 
A Pioneer of the Sash and Door Industry 





said that he had a genuine treat in store for all present 
and that he took extreme pleasure in presenting the nestor 
of the sash and door industry, a veteran of more than 
half a century in the business, and he introduced G. M. 
Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa. The great esteem in which 
Mr. Curtis is held by members of the trade was evidenced 
by the cordial reception that was given him. Mr. 
Curtis gave some interesting facts regarding ‘the early 
struggles of the sash and door manufacturers and also 
reviewed the growth of association sentiment and effort 
made necessary many years ago by the chaotic condition 
of the industry. Some of the experiences of the pioneers 
of the industry as recounted by Mr. Curtis were a reve- 
lation to younger men in the trade and none who heard 
him could fail to have a genuine feeling of respect for 
the speaker and others with him who had fought the 
early battles of the sash and door trade and had been 
instrumental in carrying it forward to the commanding 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


position it now occupies. Mr. Curtis congratulated mem- 
bers of the association upon the advanced steps they are 
taking in the matter of cost finding and making the cost 
of production the basis of selling prices, rather than the 
less effective and less desirable plan of fixing prices by 
agreement or by manufacturers determining the price of 
their product without an adequate and exact knowledge 
of production costs. 

Altogether the evening was a most instructive and 
entertaining one, the addresses being interspersed with 
a number of high class vocal selections. 


A Business Conference 


At the meeting of the association Friday morning 
remaining matters of business were attended to and it 
was not necessary to hold an afternoon session. A very 
interesting meeting was held on Thursday afternoon, 
several subjects of special interest in sash and door trade 
being discussed. Window glass conditions were discussed 
by W. L. Monroe and J. R. Johnston. Both speakers went 
into details as to advance costs of window glass in the 
last few months. J. E. Morgan discussed the prospects 
of the shop lumber market, while ‘‘Glazed Sash Costs’’ 
was the subject of E. T. Erickson. Mr. Erickson’s paper 
was a thoro and interesting study of the subject and L. L. 
Richards discussed door and sash costs in an able manner. 
One of the matters of importance decided upon was to 
open an emergency war bureau in Washington, D. C., 
which will handle the matter of sash and door material 
placed by the Government with members of the associa- 
tion. It is expected that within a few days the name 
of the manager of the bureau will be announced. The 
report of the reorganization committee, of which H. A. 
Sellen of Chicago is chairman, will be made publie as 
soon as it is officially submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 





A SIN OF OMISSION 


Many a college graduate must admit that he is occa- 
sionally ‘‘stumped’’ in the spelling of an ordinary word, 
so it is not remarkable that orthography occasionally 
bothers the humble lumberjack. Douglas Malloch, the 
poet who gives us such an insight into the lumberjack’s 
life in his new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ once en- 
countered one of them painfully engaged in the composi- 
tion of a letter. 

Jack wrote ten or twelve lines, stopped, looked them 
over, then tore up his effort, threw it on the floor, and 
began again. After ten or twelve slowly penned lines, 
the letter was again torn up and then the lumberjack 
began a new attempt. 

After the poet had watched this performance four times 
he came over and offered his assistance. ‘‘Can I help 
you in any way?’’ asked Malloch. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?’’ 

‘¢ Ah,’? said the lumberjack, ‘‘I’ve written this darned 
letter four times, and every darned time I leave the ‘t’ 
out of ‘such’!’’ 
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EXIT THE GOVERNMENT LUMBER COMMITTEE 


Branch of Council of National Defense Radically 
Reorganized—Other Changes Made 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—To all intents and pur- 
poses, the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense virtually has ceased to exist. This does not 
mean that this highly valuable aggregation of lumbermen 
will no longer serve the Government and help make Uncle 
Sam’s many construction’ activities a success in the fu- 
ture as in the past, but that it no longer will go by the 
name of lumber committee. The membership of the new 
body also will be considerably reduced. 

The food control law contains a provision that Govern- 
ment employees or officials shall not participate in the 
award of contracts in which they are interested. On ac- 
count of this provision, many of the committees of the 
Council of National Defense have been converted from 
expert advisory committees into smaller committees rep- 
resenting the several industries involved. . 

When it came time to consider the lumber committee, 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the committee on raw 
materials, member of the purchasing board of the Food 
Administration and chairman of the Allied Purchasing 
Board, took the position that this committee had ren- 
dered such valuable aid in getting lumber for cantonment 
construction and other vital Government work that it 
could not be spared. Other members of the War Indus- 
tries Board agreed with him. 

As a consequence of this decision, R. H. Downman has 
been appointed as assistant to Mr. Baruch in the pur- 
chase of lumber. Under this arrangement, Mr. Down- 
man, who has been chairman of the lumber committee 
since its creation and is president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, virtually will be the 
lumber purchasing commissioner for the United States 
and the Allies. 

A group of the most active members of the lumber com- 
mittee will go to the new building of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense with Mr. Downman to serve as his assist- 
ants. These will include F. G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss. ; 
CG. H. Worcester, of Chicago; Charles Edgar, of Essex- 
fels, N. J., and Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of San Francisco. 

Horace Taylor, of Buffalo, has been added to the asso- 
ciates of Mr. Downman, altho he has not been actively 
connected with the lumber committee here. He is a 
member of the firm of Taylor & Crate, whose specialty is 
hardwood lumber. It is thought Mr. Taylor’s selection 
will be satisfactory to the hardwood interests in general. 
He spent some days here talking over the situation with 
Mr. Downman and others connected with the lumber com- 
mittee, and also with Government officials. He has im- 
portant business to look after, but like other members of 
the old lumber committee, has accepted this service as a 
patriotic duty. 

It is the belief of the men associated with Mr. Down- 
man that, under the reorganized plan of purchasing, the 
several emergency bureaus will have important functions 
to perform. It is not believed there will be any disposi- 
tion to disband these bureaus, which have been of invalu- 
able assistance to the Government. 

Members of the old lumber committee who have not 
been required to remain actively on the job in Washing- 
ton will be able to devote all their time to their business. 
They include W. R. Brown, of New Hampshire; W. E. 
DeLaney, of Lexington, Ky.; W. M. Ritter, of Columbus, 
Ohio; J. T. Gregory and George Long, of Tacoma, Wash. 

Needless to say, Lynde Palmer, in charge of the Fir 
Emergency Bureau, is hopeful that the powers that be 
will not overlook making provision for expert advice in 
the purchase of fir lumber for the United States and the 
Allies. 

Things are looking up for the Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau. This bureau has not been seeking or 
receiving Government contracts, for reasons already pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It begins to appear 
that contracts soon will begin to come its way. 

Arrangements are understood to be in progress under 
which the United States Government will establish large 
woodworking plants in France. These plants will in- 
elude lumber yards, dry kilns and shops for the manu- 
facture and repair of wooden parts of motor trucks, 
wagons, airplanes, artillery carriages, ambulances, and 
other articles, including even rifle stocks. 

The understanding is that H. L. Tucker, of the Tucker 
Woodworking Co., of Sidney, Ohio, is to be commissioned 
by the War Department and sent ‘‘over there’’ as head 
of the plant. Mr. Tucker is receiving instructions from 
the proper authorities of the War Department and con- 
gratulations from other lumbermen here. He expects to 
sail in the near future. 

George E. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, is another promi- 
nent lumberman who is doing his bit toward making the 
war a victorious one for Uncle Sam. He is in Washing- 
ton in connection with securing supplies of lumber for 
airplane construction, one of the vital features of the 
big war machine. 


PROGRESS OF SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES AND 
LABOR PROBLEMS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Experts of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation are understood to be carrying 
into effect ideas agreed upon with the lumbermen in re- 
vising the yellow pine ship specifications for final publi- 
cation so as to show more in detail the number of pieces 
of each size of timbers or lumber required for each ship, 
instead of having various sizes grouped under one item 
in the schedule. The changes are designed to produce 
results more satisfactory to lumbermen. 





Contractors for wooden and steel ships have submitted 
several suggestions to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and Shipping Board dealing with the labor problem. 

Keen interest is being shown here in the announcement 
of uniform minimum wage scales for Pacific coast ship 
building yards by the United States Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board. The fact that labor leaders on the 
Coast are already complaining against this schedule and 
declaring they will take an appeal to President Wilson 
illustrates the difficulty experienced by earnest men who 
are making a sincere attempt to arrive at a just solution 
of the wage question. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that W. R. Bur- 
ton, president of the Iron Trades Council, has declared it 
to be his judgment that no strikes will occur on the west 
Coast pending President Wilson’s decision. This is a 
reasonable position, and is calculated greatly to benefit 
the cause of the workmen affected by it. 

The labor situation in general continues to give real 
concern to administration officials and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, not to mention the Aircraft Board and 
other important governmental agencies, ship builders and 
the like. 

It is now declared that labor is to be ‘‘mobilized,’’ 
whatever that may mean. About every working man 
who is worth his salt already is employed. There con- 
tinues to be some vague talk about the conscription of 
labor, but high officials say that conscription in the sense 
that men are drafted for the army is not now contem- 
plated. 

Despite labor shortage, the industrial machinery of the 
country has attained a degree of production never before 
approached in this country. President Wilson has a 
habit of letting things sweat when the clouds appear. 
Usually this method has proved effective and matters in- 
volved in specific instances have worked themselves out. 
There have been notable exceptions—the Goethals-Den- 
man case, for example. The President waited patiently 
for those two big men to adjust their differences and get 
down to work in harmony and close codperation. They 
could not do so. Hach jarred on the nerves of the other. 

Perhaps the labor problem will solve itself in time. 
Since the United States entered the war there have been 
at least 500 strikes or walkouts or threatened strikes and 
walkouts. Most of these have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, the workingman usually getting the increased 
wages sought or an approximation of it. There have 
been some exceptions, but with one industry outbidding 
another for labor employers simply must ‘‘come across’’ 
or go out of business. 





WILL NOT SEIZE ALIENS’ DEPOSITS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—A recent official bulletin 
issued by the Government denies the rumor that the Gov- 
ernment intends to seize money deposited in postal sav- 
ings banks by citizens or subjects of Germany. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, alien property custodian, has stated 
definitely that the trading-with-the-enemy act does not 
make such deposits liable to seizure. 





THIRD ORDER REQUISITIONING LUMBER FOR 
SHIP BUILDING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Rear Admiral W. L. 
Capps, general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, is sending to yellow pine mills cutting 5,000 feet of 
lumber or more a day a third order requisitioning lumber 
for ship building purposes. This order commandeers all 
yellow pine lumber 2 inches thick, having a 10-inch or 
wider face and any length. 

This new order was one of the subjects discussed at the 
recent conference of the southern pine emergency com- 
mittee with United States Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation officials. 

In the opinion of lumbermen here, a good deal of ship 


material can be cut by small sawmills, including portable 
mills. 


The order follows: 


Reference: Requisition Letter Dated Oct. 15, 1917 


The need for lumber in the larger sizes for ship building 
purposes is so great that it appears to be necessary to 
take radical steps in order to secure the success of the 
wood ship building program. On account of unsatisfac- 
tory deliveries to date we find it necessary to control, 
to a certain extent, the sawmill output of large sizes in 
longleaf yellow pine. 

By authority vested in the President of the United 
States by Congress in an act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the military and naval establishments on account 
of war expenses for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,’ which act became a law on 
June 30, 1917, and by authority delegated to the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation by 
executive order of the President in his proclamation dated 
the llth day of July, 1917, copy of which is attached here- 
to; I hereby require and order: 

That you place at the disposal of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation all long- 
leaf yellow pine lumber produced by you having a face 10 
inches wide or over, thicker than 2 inches, in any length, 
and deliver the same, or parts thereof, in such quantities 
and at such times and to such persons as may be speci- 
fied in orders hereafter to be given you, and that you do 
not sell or dispose of said lumber or any part thereof 
unless you first obtain authority from the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation or the pri- 
ority committee of the War Industries Board. 

Applications for release from this embargo should be 
made to W. J. Haynen, assistant purchasing officer, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 904 Hibernia Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La., or the priority committee of the 
War_ Industries Board, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., Release will only be granted in case it can be 
definitely proved that the need for lumber for the purpose 
intended is greater than the need for lumber for ship 
building. 

This letter supersedes all previous instructions of a sim- 
ilar nature. immediate acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of this letter is requested. j 





TO RELEASE PACIFIC COAST VESSELS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6—The War Trade Board 
has determined to release vessels on the Pacific coast 
loaded or to be loaded with lumber under existing con- 
tract and recently temporarily held up. This action 
was taken, as indicated in the telegram which follows, 
with the distinct understanding that orders for lumbe: 
for various Government uses be given priority over all 
other shipments. 

Lynde Palmer, representative of the Fir Emergency 
Bureau, took up with the War Trade Board the question 
of permitting lumber shipments to move out of the coun- 
try so long as they do not interfere with the Government’s 
lumber orders. 

The following telegram addressed to the Douglas Fir 
Emergency Bureau and West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation requires no further explanation: 

After carefully considering the requirements of com- 
merce, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Navy and 
the airplane, the War Trade Board has decided to release 
the vessels now loading and to be loaded to go on their 
voyages. 

This is done with the specific understanding that your 
association will place an obligation upon each of its 
members to deliver lumber to the Hogg Island Navy Yard, 
the airplane building stations, and the companies having 
contracts with the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the 
construction of wooden vessels, giving priority over al! 
other orders, and see that no delay may take place in the 
work being done for military services or for the ship build- 
ing program of the United States. 

If any delays should take place, it may then be neces- 
sary to place another embargo on lumber so as to take 
over some of that lumber for the needs of some of the 
branches of the service mentioned above. 


FACILITIES OF FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH 
BRANCHES INSUFFICIENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Owing to the tremendous 
demand for scientific information on lumber and forest 
products the facilities of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., and other research branches of the 
Forest Service have been found insufficient. 

A movement is under way to have Congress provide 
funds for additional facilities, but up to date there has 
been no definite announcement that such an item will be 
included in the estimates. This scientific information, for 
the most part at least, has to do with phases of the war. 
The appropriation might properly be called a war meas 
ure. The matter is likely to be taken up by senators and 
representatives regardless of the estimates. 





APPOINTMENT OF HOUSING COMMISSION 
EXPECTED 

WasHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 5.—A war development of 
the immediate future is expected to be the appointment 
by President Wilson of an emergency housing commis 
sion. The work of this commission will be to see that ade- 
quate housing facilities are provided in munitions -making 
centers, in the vicinity of ship yards and other places 
where war work has drawn together great aggregations 
of men and women. 

The special committee of the Council of National De- 
fense appointed to investigate the general housing ques- 
tion has submitted its report to the council, and thru 
Secretary of War Baker it was last Friday laid formally 
before the President. Mr. Baker is chairman of the 
National council. 

W. S. Gifford, director of the National council, has 
authorized the following statement: 


The committee on housing of the Council of National De 
fense, appointed on Oct. 9, 1917, to investigate and report 
upon the extent of the housing problem in connection with 
workers employed on Government contracts and the relation 
of that problem to the output of war materials, yesterda) 
submitted its findings to the council. 

The testimony and records obtained by the committee on 
housing clearly indicate that, with few exceptions, the Gov 
ernment contracts for ships, guns, ammunition and other wa! 
materials have thus far been made with little or no Govern 
ment provision for the housing necessities incident to a rapic 
and large increase of labor. In its investigation the commit 
tee has been materially aided by the report of Philip Hiss 
chairman, sectional committee on housing of subcommittee o1 
welfare work of the labor section of the advisory commission, 
which report called the exigency of the situation to the at 
tention of the council. 

The situation may be well instanced by one New Englani 
manufacturing city where there exists a distinct communit) 
problem. In this city sixteen concerns are engaged upon war 
contracts, and it was disclosed to the committee on housin;: 
that nearly 10,000 additional men, for whom there now exists 
practically no living quarters, will be required by Jan, 1 ii 
the plants in question are to run to their full capacity. : 

One great steel company, already mainly employed with 
Government contracts, has extensive additions to its presen! 
plant approaching completion. The testimony before the 
committee on heusing disclosed that unless immediate pro 
vision be made for necessary housing, the possible productio: 
of guns, gun carriages, and other munitions will be curtailed 
fully one-third of the plant’s possible output within the next 
three or four months. 

Notwithstanding the existence of such cases as those cited 
above, the committee on housing deprecates any exaggeration 
as to the extent of the existing housing problem. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many communities and individual industries are 
now taking care of their own housing requirements. Others, 
where there is serious congestion, are preparing to do so; but 
there are a number which will need financial assistance in 
house building if full production capacity is to be had. 

In general it is the opinion of the committee on housing 
that the existing emergency demands immediate action and 
it is convinced that under proper safeguards the Government 
should give quick financial aid to such industries or com- 
munities as can clearly demonstrate their right to relief. In 
this regard it is suggested that any aid which may be given 
by the Government should preferably be rendered in the form 
of loans at a low rate of interest. Some loss to the Govern- 
ment may be reasonably expected, but the expenditure neces- 
sary to give relief is negligible when measured by the loss 
incident to delay in the execution of the vast war orders al- 
ready placed. 

It is the judgment of the committee that an organization 
of reasonable permanency and authority is necessary to ad- 
minister quickly and effectively such funds as may be avail- 
able for housing purposes, and that such organization should 
have broad powers to conduct building operations, to deal in 
real estate and securities, and to borrow and loan money. 

The committee further recommends that, in line with the 
recent findings of the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense, all authorized agencies of the Government 
making contracts for war materials shall give due considera- 
tion in the future to the labor supply and housing conditions 
prior to closing contracts, and that future contracts shall be 
distributed, as far as possible, to prevent undue concentration 
of workers in any one locality. 

The committee on housing particularly emphasizes the con- 
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vietion that any Government aid for industrial housing should 
e considered as a war measure ‘and be rigidly confined to 
cases Where restriction of output of war materials would 
otherwise occur. 

The committee on housing of the council is composed as 
ollows: Otto M. Hidlitz, chairman, architect and builder, 

ew York City; Gertrude Beeks Easley, chairman wel- 
.ire department, National Civic Federation; William J. 
speneer, secretary building trades department, American 
ederation of Labor; C. G. DuBois, comptroller American 
elephone & Telegraph Co., and Theodore Robinson, vice 
resident Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 





IN THE MARKET FOR ASH LUMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGToN, D. C., Nov. 7—The Navy Department is 
: the market for 1,000,000 feet of ash lumber to be used 
or the manufacture of ship side ladders, boat hook han- 
‘ies and various other articles which require high grade 
iaterial. 





NONESSENTIAL BUSINESS’’ AROUSES SPECU- 
LATION 

WasuHinGtToN, D. C., Nov. 5.—According to a bulletin 
issued by the committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
ihe United States codperating with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, business men everywhere are wondering 
hat is ‘‘nonessential business. ’’ 

The committee is receiving many inquiries as to the 
manner in which this will be determined by the Govern- 
ment, and what course will be followed in withdrawing 
labor and materials from industries classified as non- 
essential to the proper conduct of the war. 

Inasmuch as no policy has yet been announced by the 
Government, these questions can not be answered by the 
committee. It so happens that this big problem only 
now is coming up for serious consideration. The war 
industries board is the medium thru which this problem 
must be threshed out. The problem is about the biggest 
the board will be called upon to deal with. 

It is believed probable that the policy will be to dispose 
of every case on its own merits. The automobile industry 
thru selected representatives discussed this question with 
the war industries board late last week. The discussion 
was preliminary. Representative automobile men made 
it clear that that industry is prepared to do whatever the 
Government wants and whenever the proper authorities 
say the word. But they are strongly opposed to the use 
of a meat ax on the industry before the Government really 
knows what it wants or makes its wants known. 

The automobile men came here at the invitation of 
Howard EK. Coffin, chairman of the aircraft board, who 
also is a member of the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense. As a leading automobile 
manufacturer, Mr. Coffin participated in the discussion. 

It is conceded that ultimately there will be a curtail- 
ment in the production of purely pleasure cars. This was 
done long ago in England and France, not to mention 
Germany and Austria. Germany requisitioned all auto- 
mobiles at the outbreak of the war. 

The question for determination, apparently, will be to 
what extent there should be curtailment of the industry 
in this respect. For example, Mr. Coffin is authority for 
the statement that the automobile industry last year pro- 
duced upward of 2,000,000 motors for all types of machines. 
‘the problem of finding facilities for turning out all the 
‘Liberty’? motors for our new fighting forces, therefore, 
will be a simple one, in Mr. Coffin’s opinion, since it will 
require only a small percentage of established motor 
facilities. 

The furniture industry, the textile industries, many 
other industries will come up for discussion from time to 
time. 

_ There is no possibility that the lumber industry will be 
listed among the nonessentials, since the Government now 
is bending every effort to get spruce lumber for airplanes, 
Douglas fir, yellow pine and hardwood for wooden ships, 
and all kinds of lumber for construction in this country 
and in Franee, Unele Sam will need the lumber industry 
in his business thruout the war. 

The disposition of Robert S. Lovett and other mem- 
bers of the war industries board is to deal with the big 
problem in a big way and to avoid injustice wherever 
possible. 

Discussing the matter from the business man’s stand- 
point, Waddill Catchings, of New York, chairman of the 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States codperating with the Council of National Defense, 
Says: 


No action other than emergency action should be taken ex- 
cept in aceordance with some genera! plan based upon a thoro 
survey of industry, which no doubt has already been made. 
If discrimination and unnecessary hardship is to be avoided 
the Government should not act until a general plan has been 
formulated and announced. 

The bulletin of the Chamber, of Commerce of the 
United States takes the ground that the industries of the 
country should be given opportunity to meet the emer- 
gency in a gradual and deliberately planned manner; that 
each business affected should be allowed, thru duly elected 
representatives, opportunity for discussion, and to learn 
the premises of the Government and reasons for any 
action proposed. It is pointed out that the normal 
structure of business should be maintained so far as 
possible. Means by which industries that may be desig- 
nated as unessential may continue their organizations 
and operations in whole or in part are suggested as fol- 
lows: Use of substitute materials or different processes 
of production; special effort by the Government to place 
with such industries orders for products needed for the 
war. It is pointed out that if men are withdrawn from 
the industrial communities where they already have homes 
and gathered in already congested manufacturing centers 
for the production of war supplies a great housing prob- 
lem is created. On the other hand, by placing war orders 
as far as possible in the centers where labor is already 
housed not only is congestion relieved, but the problem 
of redistributing labor at close of the war is simplified. 
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FIFTEEN PERCENT RATE CASE REOPENED 


Carriers’ Plea Is Based Upon Increased Operating 
Costs—Lumber Representatives Attend Hearings 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5—A very large attendance 
of railroad officials, counsel for the carriers and shippers 
was present today when Chairman Hall formally reopened 
the 15 percent rate increase case on motion of the eastern 
lines. 

J. H. ‘1ownshend, J. V. Norman and Edward A. Haid, 
representing the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
and G. F. Thomas, representing the Arkansas soft pine 
lumbermen, were among those present. These gentlemen 
are opposed to the rate advance sought by the carriers. 
The hardwood interests seek a separate hearing on the 
lumber end of the problem now presented to the com- 
mission. A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary and traffic 
expert of the Southern Pine Association, is expected at 
the hearing. Mr. Thomas said today that if Mr. Moore 
comes he probably will speak for all southern pine 
interests. Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, also is 
expected here during the course cf the hearing. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., made out a strong case for the carriers. He said: 

We can not afford to make mistakes. This is not a time 
for panic, but neither is it a time for disregarding the facts 
of increasing expenses, of diminishing net operating income, 
of deferred maintenance, of lack of facilities for present 
needs and inability to provide future ones. 

Mr. Rea thus summarized the salient factors which are 
rendering increasingly difficult the task of providing 
adequate transportation service to the country: 

(a) Continuous increases in the cost of labor, fuel, sup- 
plies, taxes and of obtaining new capital. 

(b) Inability to secure and retain efficient labor. 

(c) Curtailment of maintenance expenses, which curtail- 
ment is due in part to inability to secure necessary labor 
and materials. , 

(d) Decrease in net operating income, notwithstanding 
large increase in operating revenues, in property investment, 
in carload and in trainload. 

(e) Reduction in surplus with consequent effect upon the 
credit of the carriers. 

(f) Inability to secure new capital by the issue of stock, 
with the consequent weakening effect upon the financial 
structure. we 

(g) Inability to provide improvements and facilities, not 
only essential for the traffic of today, but equally essential 
for the traffic of the future. 

Declaring that the Pennsylvania Railroad system faces 
increased operating expenses of over $74,000,000 a year, 
Mr. Rea attributed this to tremendous advances in the 
prices of labor, fuel and materials, as well as higher 
taxes. He presented the following summary of increased 
costs: 


Increased fuel COStB.. 660s ccc ec ccc ccorcecucs $21,450,000 
Increased materials Cost..........cseecccceres 14,694,000 
Increased wages under Adamson law..........- 9,459,000 
Increased wages to employees other than those 
affected by the Adamson law.........+++++: 24,748,000 
BUCECOREG TRECR oc oe ocr c a Fe eco ris en eeeeees 3,870,000 
GEN 6 ois .-ie's wa i67s prereearees PT $74,221,000 


George Stuart Patterson, counsel for the eastern roads, 
in sketching the salient features of the financial records 
prepared for the use of the commission, stated that for 
the first nine months of the year gross earnings had risen 
$123,789,000, but that an increase of $168,431,000 in 
expenses had left the carriers $57,291,000 worse off than 
in 1916. : p 

The labor problem is becoming increasingly serious 
beeause of the inability of the railroads to hold their 
men against the competition of private industries offering 
better wages, and the consequent lowering of labor 
efficiency. The Adamson wage advance to the train 
brotherhoods is costing the. eastern roads $36,000,000 
more a year for the same labor, while advances to other 
classes of employees have swelled the payrolls by $66,- 
000,000. 

A development regarded as most significant was the 
issuance by Comptroller of the Currency Williams of a 
statement strongly endorsing the proposal that freight 
rates be increased substantially. Mr. Williams’ state- 
ment is believed to represent the views of the admin- 
istration. Primarily, it has to do with railroad finances, 
and is concerned with seeing that high grade securities 
of the carriers are not depressed to such an extent as 
seriously to impair the carriers’ credit or efficiency. In 
conclusion he says: 

If a way can not be found now to reduce the prices of 
materials and the cost of labor to a normal basis, and this 
for the present is hopeless, it seems clear on the facts be- 
fore us that a revision and modification of the fabric of 
rates to meet these new conditions has become imperative. 
If the relief which is manifestly required at this time is 
granted, I believe that confidence in our railroad securities 
will be revived and a basis established for new financing 
and for proceeding with new development and construction 
work which is now so greatly needed. The beneficent in- 


fluence and effect of such action would be felt instantly 
thruout the entire country. 





HOLDS COMMISSION IS WITHIN ITS RIGHTS 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—The United States Supreme 
Court on yesterday handed down an opinion in which it holds 
that Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., and other railroad officials should answer 
questions asked by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the conduct of its investigation into the expenditures of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

President Smith stood on his rights and refused to answer 
certain questions propounded by counsel for the commission. 
He took the matter into the local courts here, which decided 
against him. Mr. Smith then appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which affirmed the decision of the lower courts. 

In its opinion the Supreme Court holds that the commis- 
sion is within its rights ,in asking for information concern- 


ing the objects for which expenditures were made by the 
railroad, in order that it may determine whether such ex- 
penditures were properly chargeable to operating expenses. 
President Smith had questioned the authority of the com- 
mission to press such inquiries. 





COMPLAINT FILED AND REPARATION SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—A complaint has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Rowland 
Lumber Co, and other lumber concerns in the vicinity of 
Norfolk, Va., against the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
et al., in which the commission is urged to require the car- 
riers to publish tariffs providing for the absorption of switch- 
ing charges of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 
on lumber, logs and other forest products originating in 
North and South Carolina and other States and consigned 
to points on the Belt Line. 

The complaint also asks that switching charges be absorbed 
on shipments received direct from the lines bringing them 
to Norfolk and Portsmouth; also on shipments for delivery 
at points in Norfolk and Portsmouth and beyond the rails 
of the defendants, and also on shipments to points in Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth for delivery on lines of other defendants 


than the Belt Line. Reparation is sought 
pre end ae g on certain past 





APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE COMMISSION 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has received an application under the amended 
fifteenth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce from R. H. 
Countiss, agent, for approval of tariffs dealing with the sub 
— vo car — restrictions involving lumber and forest 
products enumerated in various i é » 

ogee Rata geo tems in his tariffs, I. C. C 
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LUMBER INTERESTS TO BE HEARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Lumber interests will be heard 
on Tuesday of next week, Nov. 13, in the 15 percent rate 
increase case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This date was set apart at the request of lumbermen. Tho 
ice and cement interests also will be heard Nov. 13. 

Examiner Disque will conduct this special hearing. Mr. 
Disque today took up the hearings in the 15 percent case 
generally, after the commission had gotten them started 
yesterday. Mr. Disque’s program involves hearing testimony 
relative to grain, oil, coal and other commodities, many of 
them involved in I. & S. Nos. 1125, 1131, 1134 and 1142, 

On Nov. 15 the big case will again come before the entire 
commission, On that date shippers will cross examine rail- 
road officials. On Nov. 16 the shippers will introduce their 
testimony regarding railroad finances and other conditions 
affecting transportation. 

Representatives of certain shippers have announced they 
will not oppose any advance in rates the commission may 
deem necessary, provided it is applied uniformly and equit- 
ably. For example, Clifford Thorne announced publicly that 
his clients are opposed to any increases at this time but 
will abide by the findings of the commission. 

George L. Forester, of Asheville, N. C., traffic manager of 
the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, has ar- 
rived here for the hearing and joined ‘other lumbermen who 
are opposed to the proposed 15 percent increase in rates. 
Several of the lumbermen will testify. 


~ 


FILE EXCEPTIONS TO COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—Both the tap lines and the 
trunk lines have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exceptions to the findings proposed in the tentative re- 
port submitted to the commission a few weeks ago in which 
it is alleged that much wasteful service is indulged in by tap 
lines, certain of which were instanced. 

Exceptions were filed on behalf of the Ouachita & North- 
western Railway Co. and the Prescott & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. by the firm Borders, Walter & Burchmore. These 
are two of the tap lines specifically mentioned in the tenta- 
tive report. 

The attorneys state on behalf of the Ouachita & North- 
western that the commission gave no hearing in the matter. 
An exception also is taken because the commission’s deci- 
sions and orders in the tap line case are declared to have 
lost their legal effect, being more than two years old. 

The tentative report in this case contained the statement 
that arrangements were made with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern to evade the commission’s orders or 
intended as a device to secure unlawful and discriminatory 
rates. Messrs. Borders, Walter & Burchmore challenge this 
statement. The contention is made that there has been no 
complaint against the arrangement criticised in the report, 
under which lumber was hauled by a circuitous route over 
two or three railroad lines. 

On behalf of the tap line it is stated that months before 
the tentative report was filed the practice was discontinued 
under which traffic of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 
was hauled from Clarks on the Iron Mountain, twenty-five 
miles to the junction of the Ouachita & Northwestern and the 
Tremont & Gulf Railway; thence over the latter road to 
Menefee Junction and Rochelle, twenty-two miles southwest 
and back to Clarks, where deliveries were made to the Iron 
Mountain. 

The tentative report criticised this practice, taking the 
position that the traffic should be delivered directly to the 
Iron Mountain at Clarks. Counsel takes exception to the 
statement that the facts warrant condemnation of the ar- 
rangement as an unlawful device giving the two lumber 
companies a preferential rate adjustment which is not open 
to their competitors. 

In the answer filed on behalf of the Prescott & North- 
western the contention is advanced that the commission has 
no jurisdiction over the situation. It is denied that this tap 
line is controlled by the Ozan Lumber Co., as stated in the 
tentative report. The Ozan Lumber Co. is declared not to 
be in active business. The tap line also is said to be separate 
and distinct from the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co. 

The commission is asked to make a further investigation 
of the tap line situation as affecting the Prescott & North- 
western and an investigation into the divisions of rates to 
determine their legality and sufficiency. Dismissal of this tap 
line from the Tap Line Case is sought. 

The trunk line takes exception to the tentative report 
mainly on the ground that it is alleged to have been made 
without full investigation and on motion of the commis- 
sion in the absence of specific complaint. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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- Kohl Bldg., San F oman” 








Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 


Amounts from 


Long or short terms. 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 












need the protection? _ J 
Write Us. ; 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan eT CHICAGO 
SO TUTTI MM CU 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Conferences Scheduled Number Over Thirty—A Profitable Meeting on Salesmanship 
Assured—Exporters and Retailers Announce Their Annual Conventions 





Nov. 14—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting, 

Nov. 14—New York Lumber Trade Association, New York 
City. Annual meeting, 

Nov. 15—Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club and North- 
east Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hannibal, Mo. 
Joint meeting. 

Nov. 15, 16—National Industrial Traffic League, 
City. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Wenonah Hotel, Bay City, Mich. 

Nov. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Alex- 
andria, La. Meeting to complete organization. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla, Annual meeting. 

Nov. 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
son Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 21-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fall meeting. 

Nov. 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 3—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 
meeting. 

Dec. 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Museum, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 

enn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 

Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (of Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fails, Mont. Annual meeting. . 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

sort. 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 

Tex. Annual meeting. 
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SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS OFFERS ATTRAC- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


Advance copy of the printed program for the Northern 
Lumbermen’s Salesmanship gg to be held at the 
Wenonah Hotel, Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16 and 17, under 
the joint auspices of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, has been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from George C. Robson, gen- 
eral chairman, of Merrill, Wis. It gives the following 
as the objects "of the congress: 


To get together those vital forces of the northern lumber 
industry, “The Sales Organization and the Manufacturers,” 
on one plane to investigate particularly the importance the 
sales department occupies in this great manufacturing busi- 
ness, With the idea of determining how we may better handle 
the selling and manufacturing departments with the one aim 
of marketing the greatest volume of lumber efficiently and 
intelligently. 

So to handle these departments that we may make better 
satisfied customers. 

To broaden the big field of intelligent salesmanship that is 
necessary under new conditions of marketing. 

To work out plans for more codperation between the selling 
and manufacturing departments and particularly between 
the firms that manufacture and sell northern lumber. To 
foster the feeling of friendship and fellowship between the 
manufacturer of lumber and those who purchase his products 
with the idea of greater cojperation in working out plans for 
better merchandising of our product. 


Committees in charge of the congress are listed as 
g 


Executive—George C. Robson, chairman, Merrill; W. N. 
Wrape, Bay City; H. S. Dewey, Chicago; E. M. Holland, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

General—George C., Robson, general chairman. For the 
Michigan association—W. N. Wrape, chairman; N. R. Went- 
worth, Bay City ; C. R. Abbott, Cadillac; J. EF. Dewey, Luding- 
ton: O. W. Hanson, Grayling ; George Strable, Saginaw ; Roy 
S. Richardson, Alpena; George M. Clifton, O. L. Larson, 


Manistee ; Zeno Nelson, Grand Rapids; R. W. Garvin, Cadil- 
lac: J. P. Bushong, Gladstone; H. M. Stack, Escanaba; C. V. 


R. Tow nsend, Munising. For the Wisconsin association com- 
mittee—H. 8. Dewey, chairman, Chicago; C. H. Law, Menom- 
inee, Mich.; W. E. Vogelsang, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. H. 

3utts, Park Falls, Wis.: J. R. McQuillan, Antigo, Wis.: M. J. 
Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich Bruce Odell, Manistique, Mich. 
A. R. Burton, Green Bay, Wis. ; J. 8. Halpin, Chicago; J. yz 
Adams, Schofield, Wis.; F. J. Burke, Stanley, Wis.; F. J. 
Darke, Odanah, Wis. ; W. J. Kessler, Eau Claire, Wis.; C. A. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 


The first session will begin at 2 p. m. of Nov. 16, G. C. 
Robson presiding, and includes 

Address of welcome—W. C. Hull, Traverse City, Mich., 
president Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Opening remarks, “Why the Necessity of These Confer- 
ences’’—George C. Robson, Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis. 

“These Conferences: Perspective and Retrospective’’—Ed- 
ward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 


“How We Do It at Cadillac,’ the Pasic’ A of Quality’— 
Charles R. Abbott, Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, Mich. 


“Merchandising: Past, Present and Future’—C. D. Bur- 
ritt, Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

“The Retailers’ Viewpoint”—Robert K. Jardine, Robert K. 
Jardine Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Friday evening will be devoted to a banquet, to be 
given by the lumbermen of Bay City and eastern Michi- 
gan. The toastmaster will be H. 8S. Dewey, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, and addresses will be made 


by Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, 
‘*with several other high class afterdinner speakers.’’ 

Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, Mich., will preside at 
the Saturday morning session, for which are scheduled 
the following addresses: 

“The Evolution of Hardwoods: The Select Grade ; Its Rela- 
tive Value’—W. L. Martin, Boyne City Lumber Co., Boyne 
City, Mich. 

“Whose Ox “ ial H. 
Co., Park Falls, Wis. 

“The Relative Strengths of Hemlock and Hardwoods,” 
illustrated with lantern slides—O. T. Swan, secretary North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

“The Merrill Conference from a Michigi ‘ 
C. Knox, secretary Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cadillac, Mich. 

“The Industrial Consumer’s 
F. Stewart Co., Flint, Mich. 

“The Salesman’s ‘Viewpoint’—Enos Colburn, 
Wis. 

The presiding officer at the final session, Saturday after- 
noon, will be H. S. Dewey, of Chicago. ’ Addresses listed 
for th: it session are 

“The Manufacturer’s Viewpoint’’—C 
Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 

“The Wholesaler’s Viewpoint’’—F. _M. 
Holland Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Molding the Demand’—J. S. Crosby, Crosby Agency, Chi- 
cago. 

“Getting Ammunition to the Firing Line’—L. R. Putman, 
director of advertising and trade extension, Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. 


Butts, Park Falls Lumber 








Viewpoint’’—S. S. Stewart, W. 


Green Bay, 


A. Goodman, Sawyer- 


Holland, Cartier- 


General Chairman G. C. Robson advises that invita 
tions and copies of the program will be mailed by 
Secretary O. T. Swan shortly and asks all interested to 
send to Mr. Swan, at Oshkosh, Wis., lists of wholesalers, 
commission men or purchasing agents for the manufac- 
turing trade that invitations may be sent to them, and 
requests that members. write to all sueh extending invi 
tations on behalf of their individual concerns. 

On the return trip from Bay City the delegates will 
stop off for a short visit at Camp Custer, Battle Creck, 
Mich., on Sunday morning, Novy. 18, and will inspect the 
eamp there. 


—_— 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN SELECT 
ANNUAL DATE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 6.—The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
will take place Tuesday, Dee. 4, at 2:30 p.m. At the 
monthly meeting of the association held today at the 
West Hotel, it was voted to have the meeting at this 
hotel, and other arrangements were left to the program 
committee, of which A. H. Barnard is chairman. The 
annual meeting will be followed at 6:30 p. by the 
annual banquet. 

At the meeting today the members discussed the new 
3 pereent revenue tax on freight bills. No action was 
taken, and it was the judgment of the members that for 
the present the tax will he borne by shippers rather than 
by consignees. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 5.—The National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association. will hold its next annual meeting, 
the eighteenth in the history of the organization, about 
Jan. 23 and 24. The precise place of meeting has not 
yet been determined, but a suggestion as to the city to be 
chosen has been sent to the board of managers, and replies 
are expected in a few days. The sessions are expected to 
prove of exceptional importance because of the grave 
problems to come up for consideration as a result of the 
war, and a large attendance is looked for. It is certain 
that the difficulties which confront the exporters by rea- 
son of restrictive regulations, embargoes and other handi- 
caps, will be ventilated, and concerted action with a view 
to obtaining relief will doubtless be taken. 
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CANADIANS CHANGE THEIR DATE 


Previous advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sched 
uled | the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held probably during the second 
weak of the coming February. N. G. Neill, secretary- 
treasurer, now advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a 
change has been made and Jan. 23, 24 and 25 have been 
chosen. The meeting will be held, as usual, in Winnipeg. 
The program for the convention has not yet been com- 
pleted but Seeretary Neill advises that ‘‘it will embody 
an extensive exhibit of building material and commodities 
which retail lumbermen handle or should handle.’’ 





NAMES DATE FOR FOURTH ANNUAL 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 5.—Directors of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting here designated Feb. 15 and 16 as the 
dates and Clarksburg as the place for holding its fourth 
annual convention. The organization now has a mem- 
bership of about 300. Present at ig meeting were 
President C. A. Short, of Shinneton; C. H. Whitecarver, 
of Williamson; J. J. Minkemeyer, a “Wheeling; G. A. 
Grishaver and A. M. Kenney, of Charleston; M. B. Sprigg, 
of Weston, and John C. Biddle, of Clarksburg. 


ANNOUNCES DATE OF WESTERN RETAILERS’ 
ANNUAL 

SPoKANE, WasH., Nov. 3.—Seecretary A. L. Porter, of 

the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announced 

this week that the annual meeting of the retailers will 

be held Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 1918, at Great Falls, Mont.. che 
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meeting place selected at the Portland convention this 
year. 
" Plans are already being started by the Spokane head- 
carters of the organization for the meeting next Feb- 
ry. All of the sessions of the convention will be held 
the Rainbow Hotel at Great Falls and this hostelry will 
official headquarters for lumbermen during the week. 
iarge delegation of retailers from the Spokane country 
viil take occasion to go to Montana in February. Mr. 
rter is now starting to look about for speakers. 





JOINT MEETING OF MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS 
RETAILERS 


\s has been announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
oint meeting will be held Noy. 15 at Hannibal, Mo., of 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association and 
ce Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club. Sece- 
y tary W. G. Wigginton advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
AN that the program for the coming meeting has not 
heen completed, but that it will include some form of 
eutertainment during the morning, a program of speeches 
‘ec, in the afternoon and evening and a banquet to the 
dealers and their ladies ‘‘at the supper hour.’’ A Hoo- 
iloo coneatenation is in contemplation, but details of this 
lave not been arranged. The headquarters of the meeting 
vill be at either the Y. M. C. A. Building or the Elks’ 
Club. A largely attended meeting and an enjoyable time 
ave confidently expected. Further particulars of the pro- 
gram ete. will be mailed to members at an early date. 





MISSOURIANS TO CONFER 


Call has been issued addressed to ‘‘ All retail lumber 
dealers in northwest Missouri and northeast Kansas’’ to 
attend a meeting on the afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 15, 
to be held at the St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. W. B. 
Wood, secretary of the Northwest Missouri Retail Lum- 
ler Dealers’ Association, who issued the call from his office 
at Rosendale, Mo., Nov. 6, says: 

This meeting will be held principally for the purpose of 
enlightening the dealer as to the true conditions Of the lumber 
situation at this time and as to what may be expected during 
the coming months. 

As you remember, at the meeting held last spring much 
information was given which, if acted upon by the dealers, 
was worth an inestimable amount of money. 

We expect to be able to have some men present who are 
thoroly familiar with existing conditions and will give out 
some information which will well pay any dealer to hear. 


The nature of the subjects indicated doubtless will in- 
fluence a large attendance at St. Joseph next Thursday. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 5—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation today announces that a meeting of its grading 
committee will be held in New Orleans next Monday, 
Nov. 12. The association’s cut-over land committee will 
hold a session here on the day following to perfect the 
plans for launching the cut-over land development 
campaign. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau last Saturday 
moved its offices from the Godchaux Building, where they 
have been located since its organization, to rooms 412-22 
in the Audubon Building. W. J. Haynen, assistant 
purchasing agent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
at the same time moved his office from the Hibernia Bank 
Building to the Audubon Building, where he occupies 
a suite conveniently near the pine bureau. These office 
changes were made for the purpose of centralizing the 
closely related activities of the two organizations. The 
local office of the American Railway Association, in 
charge of N. G. Pearsall, also goes to the Audubon 
Building, alongside the pine bureau offices. 

A. E. Boadle, a lumber accountant and statistician 
well known in the South, has joined the headquarters 
staff of the Southern Pine Association and will supervise 
the compilation of the ‘‘Sales Report’’ to be issued by 
the association and based upon the sales reported to the 
statistical lumber exchanges at Alexandria, La., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., and Kansas City. For 
a number of years Mr. Boadle was with the Standard 
Export Co., of this city.. He has also served with the 
export department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., here and 
at Beaumont. , 

An effort is being made by southern lumbermen to 
speed up delivery of ship schedules allotted to them. The 
Southern Pine Association has announced that if possible 
the daily production of ship material will be increased 
from 850,000 feet, the present average, to 2,000,000 feet. 
Mills that have not been cutting ship material hitherto 
are being enlisted, and additional equipment is being in- 
stalled in other plants. 

The Southern Pine Association has ealled in its in- 
spectors for training in the ship building requirements. 
Following this the inspectors will act as instructors of 
the woods and mill crews. The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau is also organizing a staff of instructors for 
this purpose. 

PABBA BILL IDI II 


More than 7,500,000 million feet of dogwood is annually 
used in this country by shuttle factories and other manu- 
facturing plants. 





LUMBER CLUBS DISCUSS TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Hardwood Club Officers are Elected —Turkey Dinner Precedes Meatless Era— Fir Club 
Hears National Association Secretary 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 6.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club held its annual meeting at the Seelbach Hotel to- 
night, the election resulting as follows: 

President—-A. E. Norman, jr., of the Norman Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Tom Christian, of the Wood-Mosaic Co. 

Treasurer—Preston Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co, 

Secretary—R. R. May, of the Southern Hardwood Tratflic 
Association, Louisville Branch. 

Mr. Norman formerly was vice president of the organi- 
zation, but had served out the unexpired term of the late 
Smith Milton. Mr. Christian succeeded Mr. Norman as 
vice president, while Mr. Joyes succeeds C. M. Sears, of 
the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., who had held the po- 
sition of treasurer for nine years, and refused to serve 
longer on the grounds that the younger men of the or- 
ganization should be given a chance. Mr. May was re- 
elected for his second term, he having suceeeded G. D. 
Crain, jr., more than a year ago, when Mr. Crain went to 
Chicago. 

“his gives the club a roster of officers who are by far 
the youngest that it has ever elected, and this is ex- 
pected to instill some ginger and pep into things. While 
the elub has been a live organization in the past plans are 
already under consideration for improving the club, thru 
adopting new ideas, and getting away from routine work. 

One of the principal matters taken up at the annual 
was relative to changing the meetings, and of holding 
them on the first and third Tuesdays of each month in- 
stead of every Tuesday, it being claimed that with meet- 
ings every week not enough transpired between sessions 
to leave anything of real interest to discuss, this making 
the meetings draggy and of a routine nature. It has 
also been proposed that some interesting business papers 
he taken up, relative to cost accounting, or cost finding, 
mill bookkeeping systems, manufacturing problems, and 
other things. 

The club also took up the matter of changing its bylaws 
to permit taking in associate members, nonresident mem- 
bers ete., this step being made necessary thru the recent 
resignation of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. as resi- 
dent members, the company asking that it be allowed to 
remain a nonresident member upon removing its business 
to Greenwood, Miss. This matter, as well as that of 
changing the schedule of meetings, will be held up for 
two weeks, and voted upon at that time, under the present 
regulations relative to changing the bylaws. 

Many topics of interest to the lumbermen, such as 
market conditions in general, collections, ear supply and 
future prospects, were discussed at length, these discus- 
sions being heartily participated in by all present. 

The meeting followed an excellent dinner, which was 
one of the first turkey dinners of the season and was ac- 
companied by all of the trimmings. The hotel has raised 
the club’s feeding price, due to the high cost of food, 
and in the future ‘‘meatless club meetings’’ will be ob- 
served, as Tuesday is club day, and is also meatless day. 


‘ 


’ 


TELLS FIR CLUB OF INDUSTRY’S IMPORTANCE 

San Francisco, Nov. 5.—R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
has just completed a tour of the northwestern States, 
was the guest of honor and the principal speaker at the 
last Tuesday luncheon of the Douglas Fir Club, of this 
city. Speaking of the lumber conditions as he found 
them, Mr. Kellogg said: 


Eight hundred million feet of lumber have been required 
for the sixteen national cantonments and it is estimated 
that the Government will require for the first twelve months 
of the war at least 3,000,000,000 feet for national defense. 
This seems a big figure, yet it is about 7 percent of the nor- 
mal annual production of the country. There is plenty of 
lumber and there are plenty of facilities, but the crying 
need of the lumber industry is labor. 


Mr. Kellogg paid a tribute to the many leaders of the 
more important lines of industries in the country in 
giving their time without recompense to serve on com- 
mittees at Washington and said: 


I believe that those organizations that proved useful in 
war time will be continued for the purpose of reconstruction 
and development thereafter. 

The sawmills of the United States are fighting for world 
democracy. Few persons realize the extent to which wood 
is necessary as a war material. Without the great forest 
resources of the United States, we could be of little help 
to our allies. Since the beginning of the war, the cry has 
been for ships and more ships. Hundreds of wooden ships 
are being constructed on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Each ship requires at least 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 


The necessities of war have given the lumber industry 
an impetus never before experienced, according to Kellogg. 





CINCINNATI CLUB DISCUSSES TRADE TOPICS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 6.—Despite the fact that it 
was the eve of an exciting municipal election there was a 
well attended meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club Monday 
night. On a straw vote the members voted 23 to 12 in 
favor of a mayoralty candidate who was defeated, 20 to 
15 against: the prohibition amendment, which was de- 
feated, and 26 to 9 against woman suffrage, which was 
defeated decisively. 

Considerable time was given to a report by the Commit- 
tee on the child labor law, of which John R. O’Neill, 
sales manager of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., is 
chairman. The committee suggested that all orders and 
invoices be stamped with assurance to consumers that the 
lumber sold is produced and marketed in conformity with 
the law, and that all manufacturers be requested so to 
stamp all invoices. 

A. Headley Card, a manufacturer of Pineville, Ky., 
formerly connected with the trade here and once a mem 
ber of the club, was a guest and addressed the members 
by request. He emphasized that the cost of producing 
lumber has increased out of proportion to the advance of 
the market price, and in a much smaller ratio than the 
increase of other materials, such as steel, iron, coal, farm 
produce ete., and that it was imperative that all connected 
with the industry should codperate in some plan to ad- 
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Knowing 


| US. 
Guessing 


Every lumberman 
Anows, of course, that 
even laboratory care would 
not make tt possible to measure 
every board foot in a tract of 
standing trees. Even a 
LACEY REPORT is, in 


| 
the strict sense, an estimate. | 





It is perfectly true, 
however, that the more | 
elaborate the care and the 
greater the proportion of actual 
measurement, the nearer to the 
actual facts an estimate be- 
comes. The skill and experi- 
ence of the expert timber 
cruiser are most necessary, but 


ence can take the place of sct- 
ence, care and double checking. 


LACEY REPORTS 


are a compound of the proper 


no amount of skill and expert- | 





proportions of experience, skill and 
science and will give you the nearest 
possible approach to actual knowledge 
of the quantity, quality and distribution 
of timber in the tract you think of buy- 
ing or selling. 


© 

Lacey &} Co.’s Interna- 
tional Files are at your service 
with the stumpage figures of many tracts 
now in our hands for sale all over the 
timbered world. You will do well to 
consult us concerning any transaction 
involving standing trees. 


Send for our Booklet, ‘‘Pointers.”* 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
26 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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Fix Y our Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiiit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. = ; : 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. . 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 






















An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures. 


- By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











vance the price so that producers and distributers could 
make a commensurate profit, which, he said, can not be 
made at the present prices. 

After a discussion of who shall pay the 3 percent war 
tax on freight, a committee consisting of Dwight Hinck- 
ley, Kenneth Williams and William Duhlmeier was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject and report a recom- 
mendation to the next meeting. The consensus was that 
the consumer should bear the burden, either directly or 
indirectly, and, if necessary, that prices be advanced to 
that extent. 

The next regular meeting will be held the evening of 
Monday, Dec. 3. 





~ 


EXCHANGE SECURES LARGER QUARTERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—On account of the increasing 
activities of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, which 
was organized last July, the headquarters of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, of which the trade exchange 
is a part, have been greatly enlarged. The space in the 
Syndicate Trust Building has been enlarged by one-third 
and the exchange is now oceupying suites 1208-09 and 10. 
Tn the addition space also has been found for the inspec- 
tion division, one of the most important activities of the 
exchange. The Lumber Trade Exchange now has a force 
of twelve employees working under the direction of Or- 
ville A. Pier, its seeretary, and they have been doing 
some splendid work along coéperative lines in behalf of 
the lumber industry in St. Louis. 





ANNOUNCES DATE OF ANNUAL DINNER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—The annual dinner of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will be held Friday, 
Noy. 16, Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange, an- 
nounced today. The dinner will be held in the banquet 
hall of the American Annex Hotel and will be an elab- 
orate affair, arrangements for which are in the hands of 
Mr. Pier. The principal address will be delivered by 
W. E. Bilheimer, president of the Mercantile Club of St. 
Louis and of the Salesmanship Club of St. Louis. Mr. 
Bilheimer is sales manager for a large life insurance com- 
pany and is one of the live wires of St. Louis. He will 
speak on ‘‘Organization.’’ 





NEW ORLEANS CONTRACTORS’ & DEALERS’ 
EXCHANGE TO REORGANIZE 

New Or.Eans, LA., Nov. 5.—At a meeting last Wednes- 
day night stockholders of the New Orleans Contractors’ 
& Dealers’ Exchange voted unanimously to reorganize, 
under a plan which will place control and direction of 
the exchange in the hands of a board representing $20,000 
of preferred stock, which is to be issued, it appears, to 
lift the mortgage on the exchange building. It is pro- 
vided that the presideney of the exchange shall be alter- 
nated yearly between the Allied Building Council and 
the General Contractors’ Association, and members of 
the exchange must hereafter belong to one or the other 
of these bodies. The stock at present outstanding be- 
comes common stock. It was explained that the reorgan- 
ization was necessary to avert the liquidation of the 
exchange, and one of the officers present expressed the 
belief that adoption of the new organization plan would 
enable the exchange to lift the mortgage on its property 
at an early date. 


BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE MEETS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 5.—At the monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, which was held this afternoon, various questions 
were discussed. Attention was also given to the forth- 
coming annual meeting, which, under the by-laws of the 
organization, must be held the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. In the absence from the city of the president, 
-Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Co., 
nothing definite was done, but Mr. Dix is expected 
shortly to name a committee to put a ticket for election 
into the field. The house committee, of which Rufus 
K. Goodenow is chairman, is also intrusted with the plans 
for the annual, especially the social features. Because of 
the war there is a possibility that the program may be less 
elaborate, and the entertainment after the dinner may be 
omitted. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 5.—The stated monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia was 
held Friday afternoon in the exchange rooms, with Presi- 
dent Samuel Roberts. officiating. 

J. Randall Williams jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, reported that owing to the 
demands of the Government for the movement of troops, 
supplies, food, coal and material for Government work 
there was poor prospect of cars for lumber. In addition 
to this an embargo against using any cars but flats for 
any but Government work had gone into effect the day 
of the meeting. 

John I. Coulbourn reported that the committees from 
the different organizations on the revision of the exchange 
had been appointed too late for a meeting to be held, 
and the matter was left over for a month. 

J. Randall Williams jr. reported on the Liberty Loan 
and wanted to go on record as thanking the employees 
and small purchasers as well as the bigger ones. He said 
that the trade as a whole had displayed great loyalty. 
Frederick 8. Underhill reported on group 17, which had 
included the lumbermen. Of the $856,200 collected from 
the group, the lumbermen had subscribed all but about 
$100,000. 

F. William Aszmann, chairman of the special committee 
on membership, reported three applications and suggested 
another open meeting to which prospective members should 
be invited. On the suggestion of the directors it was 
approved to have a general patriotic night at the Decem- 
ber meeting, with music and mixed company. 

A memoriam was presented on the death of Isaac W. 
Budd, and one was authorized on the death of John A. 
Stevenson. 

President Roberts said that all should concentrate their 
financial energies on three things: first, Liberty bonds; 





second, Red Cross; and third, Y. M. C. A. Mr. Underhill 
then spoke of the coming campaign for funds for the 
Y. M. C. A., giving great credit for the success in the 
local work to William C. MacBride, of the Haney-Whit 
Co., who is chairman of the Y. M. C. A. house committee. 

B. F. Betts spoke of a resolution by the California 
Sugar & White Pine Association which had been sent to 
Washington, asking for the abolition of all transit and 
reconsignment privileges. He argued that with the 
present high demurrage rates, transit business did not 
delay traffic, and asked that a protest be sent to Washing- 
ton against any curtailing or abolishing of the present 
privileges. The proposition was approved, and an appeal 
ordered sent thru the railroad and transportation com 
mittee. 

Owen M. Bruner suggested that the boys on the Roll 
of Honor be remembered at Christmas time, and when 
the discussion was over he found himself chairman of a 
committee to select his co-workers and see that all the boys 
are substantially rememlLered at Christmas, and that they 
se daily newspapers and trade papers forwarded to 

em. 


NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOO-HOO COM- 
FORT FUND 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6—E. D. Tennant, sceretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, reports 
that numerous contributions have been coming in to the 
fund being collected by the order to provide tobacco and 
other comforts for Canadian and American lumbermen 
soldiers fighting at the front or in training for overseas 
service, This is gratifying to Mr. Tennant, especially in 
view of the fact that no systematic canvass for funds has 
been attempted as yet. : 

R. W. Neighbor, Junior Hoo-Hoo, who is manager in 
San Francisco for E. C. Atkins & Co., has written to Mr. 
Tennant that he has been selected by the Jumbermen in 
that western country to collect their contributions. One 
of the plans of raising money for this worthy cause is to 
have members of the Supreme Nine look after their juris 
dictions, in connection with the vicegerents serving under 
them. j 

Mr. Tennant expects also to get in touch with secre 
taries of the various lumber associations and to ask thei 
assistance in raising the fund. 

A list now is being compiled by the seeretary-treasure: 
of all lumbermen in the fighting forees of United States 
and Canada. In this he desires the assistance of lumber 
men everywhere, and would appreciate the names and 
commands of such lumbermen-fighters. While, of course. 
it is intended to take care of the various forestry regi 
ments, Mr. Tennant considers it of greater importance 
that comforts should be sent to the men who are actually 
fighting or training to fight, and he wants to be sure to 
reach all of them. 


LUMBERMAN DETAILED TO ACTIVE COMMAND 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—Lieut. Col. Edmund J. Me- 
Mahon, who held that rank with the old 5th Missouri In 
fantry and who was re- 
cently assigned to the depot 
brigade, has been detailed 
to active command with the 
138th Infantry, of which 
the Fifth is a part. Col. 
MeMahon’s friends are re- 
joicing at the change. He 
is well known in the lum- 
ber business, having been 
representative in St. Louis 
for the cypress department 
of the Lyon Lumber Co. of 
Garyville, La. He was a 
major in‘the old Ist Mis- 
souri Infantry, and saw 
service with the regiment 
on the Mexican border. He 
was one of the first national 
guard officers in the United LT. COL. EDMUND J. 
States to attend the school McMAHON 
of musketry at Fort Sill, 
where he made a splendid record. The 138th Infantry 
now is stationed at Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla. 


PAA Oasis 


OUTLINES POLICY OF TAX COLLECTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—In a speech delivered 
Saturday before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia, Daniel C. Roper, new 
commissioner of internal revenue, outlined the policy to 
be followed in the collection of the new war taxes. 

After stating that this is the greatest tax levy evel 
undertaken in the United States, Mr. Roper said the 
policy of the Treasury Department would be to collect 
from each citizen the full amount which Congress has 
determined to be his just contribution to the nation’s 
need and to do it with the least possible inconvenience to 
the citizen and the least possible disturbance to business. 
The bureau of internal revenue will have to be expanded. 
The number of income tax returns expected in 1918 is 
eight or nine times as large as the number for 1917. To 
handle these matters people with special training in 
business administration and accounting will be needed. 
An effort will be made to enlist the best unofficial thought 
of the country. Certain business men will be appointed 
as advisors to the commissioner of internal revenue, and 
there will be created within the bureau an office known 
as supervisor of business coéperation. Certain persons 
known as excess profits advisors will be appointed to 
assist the commissioner. Legal review advisors will be 
chosen from among eminent members of the American 
bar. 

The supervisor of business codperation will have the 
task of keeping in touch with the public and of col- 
lecting and assimilating business suggestions for the 
department. In an informal way a nation-wide organ- 
ization of codperation will be formed with local advisory 




















committees to give aid and information to the tax payers. 


This service will be entirely unofficial and voluntary. 
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alied business in Detroit now for thirty-five years. We 
know, of course, what made Milwaukee famous; but 
whit made Detroit famous was Forman’s famous floor- 
ine. If all the flooring sold by Mr. Forman were laid 
in one floor it would make a floor large enough so that 
ali the men who like to take the floor would have a floor 


BETWEEN TRAINS RANDOM 
‘yerrort, Micu., Nov. 5.—We spent a few hours in Hold ’em, Italy! 
De voit tonight, and saw one of its most interesting Hoo-Hoo is out of the woods. 
lay imarks. Thomas Forman has been in the lumber and There is very little harmony in A flat. 


We wish our troops a pleasant convoyage. 

Don’t confine your giving to Thanksgiving. 

The kaiser is said not to be well. Sic him! 

It appears to be apple blossom time in Tammany. 
Another fellow hard to understand is the lumber dealer 





: of their own. We expect to come back to Detroit often 49 doesn’t own his own home 
i av! on the slightest provocation, and we expect and hope : # s 
& to ind Mr. Forman still selling flooring at the old stand. The man who likes to speed his car on the street might 
p try a little speed unloading one in his yard. 
H NAYTON, OHIO, Sometime in November.—The war has Try as hard as they might, the White House pickets 
brought many lumbermen into the war business in one could not defeat the cause of equal suffrage. 
way and another. Sidney S. King, Ohio’s banner retail Don’t worry too much if there is now and then a 
* lumberman, who built the Wilbur Wright aviation field, neighbor who is agin the Government. If there were no 
th: largest in the world, and who is now engaged in sins there would be no virtues. 
building another like it, is making changes in the plant And when every family owns its own home it is to be 
of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. which will hoped there will be room in it somewhere where Dad 
‘ bring that institution within the radius of airplane man- gan keep his clothes and pet books and pipe and things. 
4 ufacture, or rather that department of it in which lumber- i vl ‘ : 
§ men are Specifically interested. At this plant the built-up _, Germany will please consider those twelve American 
f veneers used in the manufacture of the flying ships will  ‘tlwarts she captured as samples of a million more we 
; be made. Many varieties of wood will be utilized, and “7° getting ready for apring delivery. 
} this kind of work promises to become one of the largest Now that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has started a few 
features of the activities of this well known interior finish  ™illion children asking Pa why they don’t own their 
mill. yon home, veg 1 = probably have to organize a National 
See j ssociation of Pas to appoint a committee to think u 
Keep busy and you will keep business. an answer. si . 
q THE FIRST WIFE 
My first wife died at twenty. Near That summer we kept company; I got a loggin’ contract; bought 
: lhe first spring days of eighty-one An’ she was different than the A hay-wire outfit; started in. 
It was. That’s almost. forty year. rest: Remembered all that May had 
| know I had my skiddin’ done, It sort of made a man of me; taught; 
The river had begun to clear, It put ambition in my breast; Lived like a dawg, an’ worked 
When someone come upon the An’ there was things she made me see like sin— 
( run— That I had never even guessed. But not so busy but I thought 


I think, yes, I remember now, 
‘Twas Welch, who drove my span 
of bays, 
Camp foreman afterwards for Gow, 
An’ I was glad he got a raise; 
Well, he come runnin’ anyhow— 
God, boys, but them was awful 
days! 


Y’see, I just had got a start— 
1’d been a woodsman since a kid, 

An’, if I shouldn’t say it, smart 
Enough to seale as well as skid; 

I guess that nearly every part, 
In facet, of lumberin’ I did. 





Why, I was flunkey at thirteen, 

A-peelin’ spuds an’ choppin’ wood, 
At fifteen stuck a lath machine 

At sawmills in the neighborhood; 
An’ there was plenty older green 

At lots of things I understood 


At twenty-one I run a camp, 
A straw boss on the ragin’ Clam; 
Stuck to it like a postage stamp; 
Then did my time at erackin’ jam, 
An’ found the river purty damp, 
When Big Muskegon’s flood I 
swam. 


‘hen I met May. Her mother kept 
The boardin’ house for Ryerson. 
May eooked an’ waited, sewed an’ 

swept, 
An’ May was liked by everyone. 
An’ she liked everyone—except 
She was as quiet as a nun. 





The day that I come stoppin’ there 
She brought me in a plate of soup. 
i caught a glimpse of eyes.an’ hair, 
An’ my kid heart just looped the 
loop. 
\n’ then I met her on the stair; 
That night we set out on the stoop. 





She had a pair of brownish eyes, 
_So deep an’ dark, an’ yet so clear. 
So sweet they seemed, an’ yet so 
wise, 
An’ in them, somehow, sort of 
fear— 
A look half-trustful, half surprise, 
The gentle shyness of a deer. 





I never yet have shot a doe, 
Or life of any creature took-— 
It may be proper; I don’t know; 
Some fellahs prove it by the 
Book— 
There is a look in deer-eyes, tho, 
Exactly like the human look. 


Her voice, well, I remember that: 
So low, an’ yet it thrilled you 
thru; 
Whatever matter she was at, 
It sort of give it meanin’ new; 
Why, she could hand a man his hat 
An’ please the man she give it to. 









She didn’t preach; she didn’t kick 
Because I sometimes drunk or 
swore— 
But I just felt I couldn’t stick 
With her and do it any more. 
I did my drinkin’ at the crick 
An’ did my ecussin’ at the store. 


She didn’t care for dancin’ much; 
She used to like to go an’ walk. 
She saw more in a rabbit hutch, 
More meanin’ in a gentian stalk, 
Than I had ever seen in such— 
An’ while we wandered she would 
talk. : 


She talked about the forest tree, 
The little vines that ’round it cling, 
She pointed landscapes out to me, 
The color of a bluebird’s wing— 
Until the timber seemed to be 
A different place an’ different 
thing. 


She talked to me about my ‘‘trade,’’ 
Me, just a common lumberjack— 

Not how much money that I made, 
Or how much money I might lack, 

But more about the part I played 
In helpin’ build the world a shack. 


My job, well, that was like the pine: 
She give it all a different slant. 
It wasn’t just a job of mine 
No more—an’, to this day, I can’t 
But feel there’s somethin’ sort of 
fine 
In housin’ some old habitant. 


She sort of made my job a joy, 

She kind of filled me full of pride, 
An’ made me happy as & boy 

An’ altogether good inside 
Because my arm I could employ 

To do some good before I died. 


It made me want to be a boss, 
To have some timber of my own, 
To make my stake or take my loss, 
To work with muscle and with bone, 
Until my name, the State across, 
For good pine lumber would be 
known. 


That summer I met her I saved 
Two hundred dollars from my pay; 
That winter in a camp I slaved 
An’ laid two hundred more away; 
An’ then those eyes of brown I 
braved 
An’ ast her for to name the day. 


One golden summer! On the hill 
We had a house, a shanty small. 
That year I tallied at the mill; 
We had five hundred in the fall. 
I bought some timber—have it still— 
I never cut that pine at all. 


To write to her who helped me 
win. 
Then come the spring. I cleared a 
bit; 
I had good snow, an’ made things 
hump. 

Yet I could hardly stay with it 
Until the last lawg we could dump. 
She’d sent some news that made me 

sit 
An’ listen to my fool heart thump. 


An’ then one day—I told you that: 
How Welch come runnin’ up the 
bank. 
He’d left his horses, lost his hat. 
He handed me a yellow blank. 
Well, fellahs, it just left me flat. 
A slice I et, a cup I drank, 


An*then I rode, God, how I rode! 
My horse went lame, I bought one 


new; 
That day it rained, that night it 
snowed, 


But day an’ night I pounded thru, 
Until into her room I strode 
An’ looked at her—an’ we both 
knew. 


But now the look of fear was gone, 
Only a lovin’ look an’ sad. 

I kissed the bed she laid upon, 
I kissed the first kiss of a dad. 

She whispered, ‘‘It is nearly dawn,’’ 
But in the night her dawn she had. 





Good woman, is my second wife. 
Good sense she has—an’ well she 
knows 
There is one closet in my life 
No other mortal can unclose. 
Two women—but there is no strife 
Or jealous thought dividin’ those. 


She’s never wanted for a thing. 
I’ve loved her with both heart an’ 
hand. 
She knows some 
swing— 
But she don’t really understand 
The serimpin’ that it took to bring 
Us thru it all the way we planned. 


deals I had to 


An’ lately I have come to see 
What I had never seen, I know: 
May had the happiness to be 
A poor man’s bride, an’ help him 
grow. 
Whatever earthly blessin’s we 
Enjoy, my first wife made if so. 


An’ sometimes, oftentimes, it seems 
She was the happier, tho gone. 
She knew the happiness of dreams, 
Of dreams her own hands worked 
upon— 
And winged to Heaven on the beams 
Of her own dreams, just in the 
dawn. 


“Tote-road and Trail” 


By Douglas Malloch 


(“The Lumberman Poet.”’) 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 
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Thoughts inspired - 
by the purring sawmill 
and the fragrant lum- 
ber yard, amusing 
yarns of the lumber 
camp, and rollicking 
chanties of the drive, 
all these have been 
gathered into a generous collection of 
‘‘the lumberman poet’s’’ latest and best 
verses, 


“‘Tote-road and Trail” 


and bound into a beautiful volume of 
rich red, illustrated in full color by Oliver 
Kemp. 
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It is a great book of great thoughts 
about a greatindustry. Itis putting the 
lumber business on the library tables of 
America. If you are a lumberman, 
surely it should be on yours. 


Cloth, 175 pages, 6 color plates 


$1.25 postpaid 
Address the publisher, 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 





Palace Hotel 








Rates from 


$2.00 per day 


The 
Side 


|= FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco’s most prominent 
social events. 

The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended. 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


Per day 


One person RATES: 
o « cc $2, $2.50, $3 


Room with detached bath 

Room with private bath .. $3, are $4, $5 
Two persons ay 

Room with detachea path’. . . + $3, $3.50, $4 

Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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OUR LENOX, KY. MILL, 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
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IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO,'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pie BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347.0liver Blas. 











PHILADELPHIA. 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Everv'bing North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


| Hallowell & Souder, pHiLADELPHIA;PA. 
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RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS tre", 0°mant' modern areas 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR helps you choose the type of shee 


best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bou 1d in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











THREE LAKES, WASH. 

Despite the strike of the men in the woods and mills in 
western Washington last summer and the insidious work- 
ings of the I. W. W. element and their like, all of which 
have tried the souls of the millmen of that section, the 
plant of the Three Lakes Lumber Co. at this place is now 
operating steadily at just about its former normal capac- 
ity, according to J. M. Harnett, secretary and treasurer 
of the company. Operations were only resumed a few 
weeks ago, but the sawmill and shingle mill are now both 
running steadily and an ample supply of logs is assured 
from the camps. The mill is turning out from 135,000 
to 140,000 feet of lumber a 10-hour day, and the shingle 
mill capacity is about 500,000. 

Last year the company opened up a new tract of timber 
of excellent quality from which it has been since supply- 
ing its plant. Last summer the planing mill was kept 
running and shipping continued while the mill was closed 
by the strike, and as a result the lumber in pile in the 
yard was drawn upon heavily, but there is still left a fair 
stock that is now being added to daily. B. W. Maguire, 
president of the company, whose home is at Rockford, 
Ill., recently returned home, after spending some time at 
the plant. Mr. Harnett is also a former Rockford resi- 
dent. 

The plant at Three Lakes was built in 1903 and the 


OPERATING STEADILY AT NORMAL CAPACITY 


name was obtained from the fact that the plant is |: 
cated on a chain of three lakes, and it is a coincidenc 
that years ago the same interests operated a plant 1 
Three Lakes, Wis. Three Lakes is located six miles fro: 
Snohomish and is about fifty miles north of Seatt!. 
The Washington Western Railway, connecting Thr 
Lakes with Machias on the Northern Pacific, and wit 
Woodruff on the Great Northern and the Chicago, Mi 
waukee & St. Paul is a common carrier managed by Gi 
Bireh Moore, but it is owned and controlled by the sam: 
interests as the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 

The Three Lakes Lumber Co. differs somewhat fro; 
many western Washington and Oregon fir mills in that 
does not cater to long timber trade, but makes a speci: 
effort to supply the needs of retail lumber dealers thruo 
the middle West and East in fir and cedar lumber product 

Those connected with the company have been for yea! 
engaged in the retail lumber business in Illinois ar 
therefore keep in close touch with prevailing condition 
in this end of the lumber business. It is but natural 
therefore, that they should bend every effort to suppl 
ing the needs of the retail trade, operating as they do 
a stand of excellent quality cedar and Douglas fir, a 
being enabled to ship over the principal transcontinent 
railroads, reaching all middle western territory, the 

have a great opportunity to do this. 
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PLANT OF THE THREE LAKES LUMBER CO. AT THREE LAKES, 


WASH. 





COMPARATIVE WESTERN PINE STATISTICS 


Comparative figures of the September shipments in the 
Inland Empire have been issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report for September, 
1917, is compiled from figures submitted from forty-seven 
mills as compared with those from forty mills a year ago. 
One mill reported no shipments this year as compared 
with none last year. The detailed figures follow: 





m——1916—_, 9 -———1917——_ 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

SRO. ouvir s Sse 501 7,702,083 333 9,806,992 
DEMUIATIR 5p 05's: 08 Sw 1,105 27,920,514 757 18,297,377 
ERO soba wes sesame 54 1,476,962 195 5,050,570 
Washington ........ 220 5,561,886 249 6,038,494 
North Dakota....... 132 K 161 4,026,278 
South Dakota........ 179 252 6,745,995 
Minnesota. .........% 277 274 7,106,917 
WISCORSIN 3.0.5 sc caas 156 3,663,315 301 7,611,753 
Oy ee ea 250 6,093,972 297 7,672,877 
ee 167 4,656,614 329 8,618,584 
Pee 19 342,177 23 541,082 
fo. 262 6,390,845 249 6,752,938 
eer 22 500,607 30 772,389 
YO.) ——— 108 2,504,277 130 3,440,894 
PUFOMINE oiccscwinee 98 2,409,876 hg 3,054,854 
RONAN ita wid cur a as ot 112 2,880,673 85 2,247,099 
Birhiean <2. 6 sce c. es 73 1,941,997 44 1107 Ay 
NE eta oy wk oes 90 2,219,136 132 2,769,677 
RUIN eens foes ee he 7 205,048 17 431,565 
Atlantic Coast States. 209 5,119,546 496 12,070,902 
Other Eastern States. 125 3,017,274 D4 1,405,33 
ROMN UNE 5 ih Crack we eka 22 537,615 6 137,198 
MCAUTOOPNIA ....<..43. ee eee 23 589,074 
SPMOMMNOM sos bine ws. > 4 101,384 15 413,887 
Texas and New Mexico... ........ 3 97,200 
WORE Ss.04c ok 3,992 99,737,626 4,572 116,817, 127 


Cut for month—1916, 37 mills, 125,430,483 ; 1917, 


ee Te eT ee eT TEE 126,116,261 
Ritinomente Sess: GHA HORE. oc ls so esis oe sate Sse 4 


Number of mills not operating................. 4 
‘ po Prices— 
Normal Above Bulow 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
RRNEN DONE on ois os coe eegeWeds ces 23 21 3 
—— I nquiries——_+ 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of’ mills re- 
DOTTIE MANNS. 505 can cose eases s ce esx 


Cut and Shipments for First Nine Months of 1916-1917 















1916———~, 1917— 
Feet “CO ars i" 

a ee 65,430,498 2,319 62,656,145 
Montana ...... 198,386,9° 50 9.511 238,544,116: 
Oregon ....... 1,269 32,998,235 
Washington ... 51 166,1 
North Dakota. . 56,0417: 
South Dakota. . 59,362, 64 ’ 
Minnesota 65,202,08 
Wisconsin 51,159.40 
MERI eg Lava lavoro 77,954,98 
Diinois ....... 65,392,734 
Kansas f 


5,871,041: 
Nebraska 59 144°7 Ty 


Missouri 








et ee 2 5, 861, oat 

Colorado -++ 2080 2 
Wyoming ..... 693 16. 869,931 992 
LO 9O4 23. 192.962 809 
Michigan ..... 474 11,917,538 643 
| Nee 610 14,960,777 745 
SOGIAMS ....-5% 94 2,400,636 108 
Atlantie Coast 

Btates ...... 2,105 52,388,478 2,813 
Other Eastern 

etates ...... 1,120 TOD 
CANOGA asics 191 382 i‘ Se 
California ..... 5 121 231808 
Oklahoma and 

Nevada ..... 37 951,881 38 1,008.10; 
os 8 131,044 18 457,45. 

Totals .136,284 889,738,348 40,9938 1,04; 5,003 3,29) 


Cut for nine months 1916, S91,099,459 feet; 
1917 








1909-1917 

Shipments 
VOL 610,598,575: 
¢ 6638 3, 033,591 
913 GUSSTEGT2 6540 O01 "610 
1914 Flas in DIS rte /e nance ne 761,912,210 700,600, 52° 
MUD eee Slee ts Lec hen elated he 8 Kide eine 730,240,109 751,243,145 
1) VOSA serene an Peers 891,099,459 889,738,343 
NE ick doa cag te ate on clave reales Lah og 996,853,737 = 1,045,0038,295 





When I see all these young fellers amarch- 
in’ an’ drillin’ nowadays | haff t’ hurry 
int’ th’ woods again sost | kin furgit ‘at 
I aint young no moar. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS FAVOR CAMPAIGN FOR HOMES 
(Concluded from page 36) 


in ndvanee of their completion. This is true also as to 
nearly every other city in the State. Arrangements are 
being made to organize a home building company for the 
special purpose of erecting residences of the cheaper and 
sialler type as a means of accommodating the increase 
of population. 

‘ndustrial activities in Texas have also increased enor- 
mously during the last several months and have brought 
about the employment of thousands of artisans above the 
normal number. This has also served to create an un- 
precedented demand for homes in several of the cities and 
towns that have no soldier population. The complaint 
comes from Beaumont, as an illustration, that the need 
for more rent houses and particularly small dwellings is 
urgent. It is stated that the establishment there of six 
large ship building plants affords employment to a great 
many people who must be housed. In order to meet this 
demand for homes, the Chamber of Commerce of Beau- 
mont has adopted plans for the organization of a com- 
pany with a capital stock of $100,000 to build small 
dwellings which are to be rented to laborers employed in 
the ship building plants. Each of these houses will cost 
about $1,000 and they are to be rented by the company 
for £10 to $12 a month. In Fort Worth and San Antonio 
plaus of a similar nature are being made for meeting this 
heavy demand for rent houses. 

Another phase of the situation which is receiving atten- 
tion is the lack of hotel and apartment house accommoda- 
tions in some of the larger cities. While under ordinary 
conditions there are enough hotels to accommodate the 
visitors, it is found that the big increase of the military 
population has overtaxed the facilities for caring for not 
only the military element itself but the many additional 
visitors who are attracted to those cities on account of 
business and pleasure. 

At a recent meeting of the San Antonio Real Estate 
Board, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, There is an acute shortage of rent and apartment 
houses in San Antonio at this time, the Real Estate Board 
recommends to property owners the immediate construction 
of 1.000 new houses. It is the opinion of the members of 
the board that rental property will pay a large return on the 
investment and that the increase in value of the real estate 
will more than offset the increased cost of building. 





CITY OF HOMES ENDORSES HOME BUILDING 
CAMPAIGN 

Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 7.—Saginaw lumbermen and 
business coneerns generally strongly endorse the home- 
building campaign of the AMERICAN NLUMBERMAN and 
the movement to bring about the construction of a home 
for every family. They can, perhaps, appreciate the 
benefit of such a campaign better than dealers in most 
other cities, for they now enjoy the advantages of such 
a condition. 

Saginaw is noted as a city of homes, a city where there 
is a house for practically every family head, be he mil- 
lionaire or the humble laborer. The great majority of 
these are owned by the oceupants, who take great pride 
in the appearance of their residences and lawns. As a 
result Saginaw in summer appears like one big park, 
and surrounded by beautiful yards the homes look far 


more attractive than the costly and palatial residences of 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Of the thousands of houses 
here nearly every one is of frame construction, and the 
few brick ones are the exceptions to prove that the 
lumber-constructed homes are the more desirable. 

With the ownership of homes come more interest, 
more loyalty and civic patriotism, so the city where there 
are many individual houses profits in more ways than 
one. The families themselves are also much better off, 
and with the rent worry removed from their minds they 
can face the rising costs with greater equanimity than 
those who must think of rent and moving. The results 
of a home-for-every-family policy may be seen in Sagi- 
naw, and they will do much to help along the movement. 





‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ EXHIBITS WILL OCCUPY 
62,000 SQUARE FEET 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 6.—The Better Homes 
Exposition to be held in the Klingman Furniture Exhi- 
bition Building in this city Nov. 28 to Dee. 8—the first 
exposition ever held for the exclusive purpose of exempli- 
fying the ‘‘ better homes’’ idea—is right in line with the 
movement for home-owning that is sweeping the country. 
This exposition is under the auspices of the allied fur- 
nishing and building trades, over 150 manufacturers and 
dealers participating. It will include house furnishing 
and decoration, household appliances and utilities, building 
materials, and a display illustrating ‘‘better homes’’ 
planning. The exhibits will fill 62,000 feet of space. 
Five thousand feet will be used by the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange and the Lumber Dealers’, the Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ and the Plumbers’ associations for 
community exhibits illustrating home building and fitting. 


OBITUARY | 


HORACE C. MILLS.—Treasurer of Taylor & Crate 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., Horace C. Mills died on Nov. 6 after 
an illness of several weeks, brought on by hardening of 
the arteries. He was 67 years of age and had been con- 
nected with Taylor & Crate (Inc.) for forty-seven years. On 
the incorporation of the firm in 1900 he was made treasurer, 
a position which he held up to the time of his death. He 
made a special study of insurance, credits and banking, 
and was unusually capable in that capacity, while at the 
same time thoroly acquainted with the lumber trade as a 
whole. Mr. Mills was very active in church matters and 
for many years was senior deacon of the Prospect Avenue 
Baptist Church. He was a Republican in politics and was 
for some time a member of the former board of city coun- 
cilmen, where he gained an enviable reputation for sound 
judgment and uprightness. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a daughter, besides several grand-children, 











GEORGE W. GRAFF LIN, JR.—The death of George W. 
Grafflin, jr., at one time engaged in the lumber trade with 
J. W. Grafflin & Son, but in recent years carrying on the 
business individually, occurred at his home in Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 8, of a complication of diseases. Because of 
failing health Mr. Grafflin had lived in retirement for the 
last six months. He was born in Winchester County, Vir- 
ginia, but came to Baltimore when a youth and had 
lived there ever since. He is survived by two daughters 
and two sons. 


J. T. CARROLL.—At the age of 59 years, J. T. Carroll, 
a well Known lumberman of the Inland Empire and a 
former resident of Spokane, Wash., and Coeur d’ Alene, 
Ida., died Tuesday at Butte, Mont. Mr. Carroll came to 





EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING BY 


‘The Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Butler, Mo., is devel- 
oping a vigorous and effeetive advertising campaign. The 
illustration shown herewith is a reproduction of one of the 
ids used in the loeal paper. This company has come to the 
conclusion reached by a great many other aggressive re- 
tailing coneerns that the local paper is the best possible 
medium thru whieh to reach possible customers. 

\s will be seen by the accompanying cut the company is 
inaking effective use of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
suggestion that this is a good time in which to push a 


A RETAIL LUMBER DEALER 


home-building campaign. On the front page of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN dated Nov. 3 was a statement of the 
financial standing of men of 65 as determined by statisties. 
The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. seized upon this idea and 
used it in the very next ad to drive home the fact that the 
present is the time to prepare for the future. The com- 
pany also used the fact that in terms of farm produce 
lumber is cheaper now than it has been for a great while. 
This company has recognized the value of the win- 
ter time as a season of preparation for the following sea- 
son’s business. When adver- 








At 65 where will you be? Sta- 


somes] You at 65 Without a Home? 


tising was a new weapon in 
the retailer’s arsenal the idea 
was current that it was of 
value only in informing the 








tistics show that out of 100 aver- 





publie of the stock on hand 





age healthy men at the age of 25; 
only 5 will own homes at 65. 














buy the most material, sati ion, i and home comforts. 





and interior decoration, varnish stains and enamels. 


THEY ARE FREE. 


PHONE 18 





THAT'S THE REASON WHY WE SAY BUILD NOW WHILE 
SO LITTLE WILL BUY SO MUCH. 


gmaterial for a five room house. 


There never was a-time when $o little farm products would buy so much building material. 
Lumber is not high—that tells the reason why you can build so much for so little. 
But to get full value for every dollar you spend you should have our 


PLAN BOOK OF BETTER BUILT HOMES 


It will show you how to utilize every nook and corner of the home you should build. It will give 
you wonderful ideas of built in furniture, side boards, ironing boards, window seats, modern doors and win- 
dows that will harmonize with the house and the interior finish. It will show you how to make your dollars 


Our service does not stop wit just mailing you a plan book of beautiful homes, but we are prepared 
to serve you with free plans and specifications, the best advice obtainable on foundation material, painting, 


Ask us to mail you our plan books of Homes, garages, barns, hq houses, poultry houses, corn cribs. 


Logan-Mooore Lumber Company 


in the yard. So long as this 
. ba) 


idea prevailed advertising 
made little headway with 
lumbermen. They argued 


that everybody would know 
that lumber was kept in a 
lumber yard. But when they 
began to find out that pub- 
licity was of much more value 
in educating people about the 
good reasons for building 
and in getting them into the 
building spirit advertising 
began to come into its own. 
In these days instead of al- 
lowing customers to become 
saturated with mail-order 
propaganda during the long 
winter evenings the local 
merchants are taking advan- 
tage of the season to teach 
the people of their communi- 
ties some of the advantages 
of buying at home. Now 
that this force of publicity is 
being used to boost the idea 
of home owning, lumbermen 
may look forward not only to 
increasing their trade but 
also to assisting in a truly 
patriotic community build- 


yoo bushels of corn will buy the 


15 head of 250 pound hogs will 
buy the material for a four room 
house. 


400 bushels of wheat will buy 
the material for a six roont house. 


BUTLER, MO. 








ing campaign. 


the Northwest in 1885 and was active in various lines of 
business in Montana. His lumber holdings in the Inland 
Empire brought him frequently to Spokane. He was one 
of the large stockholders in the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber 
Co. and had charge of the Largey estate in the Northwest. 
His body was sent to his home in Louisiana-for inter- 
ment. 


WILLIAM F. GALLE.—After an illness extending over 
five years, death relieved William F. Galle, head of 
W. F. Galle & Co., for twenty years engaged in the hard- 
wood lumber trade in Cincinnati, Ohio. He died Saturday, 
Nov. 3, at the age of 43 years. Mr. Galle was prominently 
identified with the Masonic organization, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Business Men’s Club. The deceased is 
survived by his widow, and was buried Novy. 5 from his 
home in Hyde Park, a suburb of Cincinnati. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at al! times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“ ....:. 
ano BIG TIMBER . 


Washington. 
* Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








ars: Hf, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











Red Cedar“ yenow Pine * 
Shingles Hardwoods 


Cedar Poles 
Our prices will interest you. Piling and Posts 


Hay & Ratcliffe,” cotumsus. onto” 
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TRAINING COURSE 







‘ISOMETRIC - VIEW: 
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~~ 
*FRAME-HOUSE- 
‘CONSTRUCTION: 


One of the many diagrams in Retail Lumbermen’s Training 
Course. A Series of 14 papers dealing with those subjects in 
which you are most interested. Prospectus and Application 
Card mailed on request. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Department C. 
418-422 McIntyre Building, 


N. G. NEILL, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Sec’y-Treas. 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 










Engravers 
Plate Makers 


Die Embossers OTEEL COMPANY 


9 
go unOmprenEn eurioine 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Page & Jones, Motile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., 











Estab. 


San Francisco, California. 
H H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers conse sno 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board sre lumber, scantling, square 
ve eget | anny Ahmygg then $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 


A TRUCK FOR HANDLING BOTH LUMBER AND COAL 





Solving a Problem of Combination Delivery Service—Practical Devices in Use—Lumber 
Concerns That Have Met the Difficulty 





We are interested in the hauling of lumber and coal by 
means of trucks, but have not been convinced, as yet, that 
the truck is made which gives general satisfaction for these 
purposes combined. We would want a truck that would haul 
about three tons of lumber and two tons of coal. Our 
streets are in fair condition and the city is quite hilly. Our 
average haul would be about five miles for the trip. 

[The above inquiry comes from one of the retail yards of a 
large lineyard company operating in the middle West and 
opens up a very interesting phase of motor delivery. Investi- 
gation discloses that retail lumbermen who handle coal have 
been using their trucks for delivering coal for some time, but 
it was only recently that motor truck manufacturers have 
attempted to solve the problem of devising a combined truck 
to handle lumber and coal. Perhaps right now lumbermen 
who handle coal are not greatly in need of a more rapid means 
of making delivery, their greatest desire being to get hold of 
the coal to deliver. However, in ordinary years, the rush of 
coal delivery generally comes in such shape that it is almost 
impossible to take care of all customers as promptly as they 
desire. This, naturally, causes more or less friction and bad 
feelings and consequently for this reason alone any type of 
equipment that will enable the retailer greatly to facilitate 
and speed up the delivery of coal is well worth considering. 
The correspondent that inspired this article has been given 
specific advice and the matter will be resumed here in a 
general way. 

The delivery of coal and lumber by motor may be accom- 
plished in two ways—the first 
being the purchase of a spe- { 


ing. On the other hand, when coal had to be delivered, 
trailer could be used that was designed especially for th:; 
purpose. In this connection, it is worth while saying thi; 
probably the purchase of several trailers would prove e 
nomical in the long run, as while the truck was making i 
liveries the trailers could be loading in the yards with eith 
coal or lumber. It might also pay very well to purchase 
trailers that allow the bodies to be removed. In that case, 
bodies for lumber carrying could be bought, as well as thos. 
suitable for coal hauling. In this way, the initial inves 
ment might be considerably reduced, for coal is delivered i 
large quantities only a part of the year. Thus, by buildi: 
as many coal bodies as trailers, a provision for the rapid d 
livery of coal during the rush season could be made and ye, 
when they were not in use, they would not represent a gre; 
outlay. The trailers, when not in use delivering coal, cou!) 
be used in lumber hauling. 

Many firms prefer to use a tractor with a semitrailer 
trailers are to be used. An excellent illustration of the mea 
ing of this may be observed in illustration “C.’’ This shoy 
a Sandow truck, manufactured by the Sandow Motor Tru: 
Co., of Chicago, for the Douglas Lumber Co., of the same cit; 
The truck is of 2-ton capacity and, as can be seen from th 
illustration, it is not equipped to carry any load except upo: 
the semitrailer, which has only two wheels—in the ordina: 
case the trailer has four wheels. In the load of lumber show 
it is interesting to notice that this sort of device enabl: 





cially designed truck that will 
handle both kinds of material. | 
The second way is to use trail- | 
ers in connection with either a 
truck or tractor. 


The Truck Solution 


In order to handle coal with 
speed some means should be 
adopted for unloading it me- 
chanically, and this means is 
found in the employment of a 
hydraulic hoist. Trucks 
equipped with such a hoist are 
shown in the _ illustrations 
marked ‘‘A’”’ and “B.”, ‘“A’’ is 
a Service truck, manufactured 
by the Service Motor Truck 
Co., of Wabash, Ind., for a com- 
pany that was confronted with | 
the problem of delivering coal | 
and other material by means 
of the same truck. The chassis 
is a standard Service chassis, 
but the body is a special one, 
in that the stakes shown in 
the illustration may be _ re- 
moved and solid sides put in 
after the manner shown in 
illustration “B.” In “A” the 
end-gate is removable if it is 
necessary. Illustration “B” 
shows a G.M.C,. truck, manu- 
factured by the General Motors 
Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., 
dropping a load of sand. This 
truck was built to handle coal, 
sand and other similar mate- 
rial as well as lumber, and is 
doing the work satisfactorily. 
In the truck shown in illustra- 
tion “B’” the body is an ordi- 
nary platform one, but it is 
hinged at the rear to the rear 
end of the truck frame and 
the front end is attached to 
the hoist. When lumber is to 
be hauled, the solid side boards 
are taken out and the tail 
board removed and the truck is 
used as is ordinarily the case 
in delivering lumber. These 
side boards are held firmly to- 
gether by means of latches. 
Combination bodies of this 
kind can be made 12 or 14 
feet in length and, while this 
would. not allow for the han- 
dling of very long lumber, it is 
probable that this would not 
injure the usefulness of such 
equipment. One addition to a 
truck of this kind would great- 
ly increase its serviceability. 
Neither of the illustrations 
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has the trucks rolls in the 
bed to facilitate unloading and 


‘ 
loading of lumber in unit loads. si 


If rolls are put in the beds, as 
is usually the case with a truck 
that handles strictly lumber, coal, when it is powdered up, 
will get in between the roller and the bed and probably stop 
it from operation at times when lumber is handled. However, 
there is no reason why a little device can not be made to pro- 
tect the roller when coal is handled, or the rollers can be 
put in in such shape that they can be removed in a few min- 
utes. Thus, when it is desired to deliver coal the rollers can 
be removed and the empty space filled with a piece of wood 
cut to shape for that purpose. Another way of securing a 
single truck to deliver both coal and lumber would be to 
equip the machine with a steel dump body and a hydraulic 
hoist. The steel dump body would be suitable for hauling 
coal, sand or other loose material, but attached to the truck 
in such a way that it could be taken off without the loss of 
much time. In the place of the steel body, a fifth wheel could 
be mounted on the chassis and then, by the use of a semi- 
trailer, an excellent outfit could be obtained for the hauling 
of lumber. 
The Trailer Solution 

Possibly the best solution of this problem is the employ- 
ment of either trucks or tractors with trailers. It is well 
known that a truck will haul a great deal more than it will 
carry. Consequently a smaller capacity truck could be pur- 
chased if trailers were used, and by purchasing a truck of 
say two tons capacity it could be used for the quick and rapid 
delivery of lumber when loads of medium size were called for. 
Its lumber carrying capacity could be greatly increased by 
the attachment of a sturdy trailer, made for lumber carry- 





A. Service Motor Truck Co.’s Truck B. 
Sandow Motor Truck Co.’s Truck 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF A COMBINATION TRUCK 


General Motors Truck Co.’s Truck 


long timbers to be shoved up ahead quite a bit and so facili 
tate the handling of lumber of this character. There is noi 
any reason why the hydraulic hoist could not be installed 
upon the tractor and connected up with the trailer when it 
was desired to deliver coal. In this case, however, a special 
coal body would have to be provided, hinged at the rear, as is 
the case in the illustrations ‘‘A”’ and “B.” This might con- 
siderably increase the cost of the initial investment. If a 
hydraulic hoist is not desired, the open side boards as shown 
in illustration ‘‘C’’ could be easily removed and side ones 
substituted. The particular equipment illustrated does not 
provide for the installation of end gates, but by the addi- 
tion of two or three more pockets for stakes it would be easy 
to insert a solid end gate and also a solid piece in front. 


A number of lumbermen are already handling coal and 
lumber with the same equipment—some with equipment 
especially designed for the purpose and others have 
adapted stock equipment to the local requirements. Out of 
the list of such lumber firms the following three are given: 
The Kenyon-Noble Lumber Co., of Bozeman, Mont., operates 
a %-ton truck for the delivery of lumber, coal and wood. 
The streets are level and good, with eight miles of pavement, 
and the company was influenced to buy ‘the truck by its 
desire to obtain a truck to enable the economical handling of 
short orders. The truck is fitted with a special body 10 feet 
long and 44 inches wide. This body has 14-inch sides with 
7-inch flare boards, so that coal as well as lumber is handled 
with ease. | 
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The Sage-Fifield Lumber Co., of Delavan, Wis., is another 
concern that has a specially designed body for the handling of 
lumber, coal, hay and feed. The company reports that it 
ises a 2-ton° truck without trailers. The country is rolling 
nd the city is partly paved, but a part of the city which is 
umpaved has very poor streets. This company believes that the 
proper size truck for business of its character is 2-ton ca- 
yacity. Deliveries are made for eight or ten miles from the 
vards. The truck has been in service two years and has 
never been out of operation. The company hauls lots of 
vulky stuff, so it bas a box body 12 feet long and 6 
cet wide with 16-inch side. Regarding the use of the truck 
‘ie company says: ‘We use this truck on long hauls mostly, 

itho it pays on short ones. Two men, under average con- 

tions and with a quarter-mile haul, will get out thirty-five 
forty tons of coal in ten hours. This is from the car into 


the bin, and not over the scales. The body is made for com- 
bination loads and the rear end drops down and two panels 
in front are removable so that long timbers may be shoved 
thru when it is necessary to deliver them.” 

The Indianola (Iowa) yard of the Green Bay Lumber Co. 
delivers a great deal of coal, as well as lumber, by means of a 
1-ton truck. All the main streets of Indianola are paved in 
the city proper, and the rest are well graded, tho deliveries 
are generally made only as far distant as 11% miles from the 
yard. The truck is fitted with a combination stake and coal 
body. The bottom is very wide and the stakes may be re- 
moved with very little difficulty when it is desired to deliver 
coal. Eighteen inch side boards are put in place. The com- 
pany has had the truck in operation since May, 1916, and 
during that time has had it laid up for repairs, during stormy 
weather, for only six days. —-EpD1TOR.] 
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, FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








SfORAGE BATTERY COMPANY MOVES SALES 
OFFICE 


On Oct. 1 the New York sales office of the Edison Storage 
i attery Co., long located at 206 W. 76th Street, was moved 
to 209 W. 76th Street, where greater space is available, made 
necessary by the growth of the business. At the new loca- 

mn, Which is directly across the street from the old head- 
cuarters, many additional facilities have been installed to 
nable the manager, John Kelly, to take care of the increased 
business and to give every customer the usual Edison service. 





A PORTABLE DRAG SAW THAT HAS MADE GOOD 

Tor years the need of a mechanical means of running a 
dvag saw has been plainly evident, but it was just a little 
over a year ago that R. M. Wade & Co., of Portland, Ore., 
known as the biggest independent implement and farm ma- 
tine house of the Pacific coast, started to sell the Wade 
Vortable Gasoline Drag Saw. The success with which the 
company has met in marketing this drag saw, as well‘as the 
itisfaction it gives to users, may be realized when it is 
known that nearly 2,000 Wade portable gasoline drag saws 
vere sold during the first year and went to practically every 
State in the Union where timber exists. At the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, recently held in Seattle, one of the most im- 
portant problems considered was a means of reducing the 
mechanical work of lumberjacks and the securing of just such 
machines as this drag saw. How great a help it may be in 
bucking logs in the woods may be realized from the fact that 
a log 5 feet in diameter can be cut thru in 6 minutes; a log 
6 feet in diameter in 10 minutes and the sturdy little ma- 
chine ean be moved from cut to cut on a log by one man and 
kept going all day, day after day, in any kind of timber. The 
machine is a great money saver for every firm that has any 
drag saw work, whether that work is cutting cordwood for 
the market, bucking logs, cutting wood for a donkey engine— 
in fact, in practically every case where it has been customary 
1 two men to take a drag saw and slave thru the day, pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity for the employment of the Wade 
gasoline drag saw. An interesting use for this drag saw has 
bec found in log ponds where three length logging is engaged 
in. ‘The saw is put on a raft in the pond and is operated by 
one man who saws the floating logs into the desired lengths 
before they are taken up into the mill. The saw works 








under water, and accomplishes its work ‘vith great speed and 
precision even under such circumstances. The company has 
issued a little booklet entitled ‘“‘How Dan Ross Cuts Forty 
Cords a Day,’ which gives an excellent illustration of the 
ease with which the saw can be operated by one man. This 
bulletin will be sent upon request. Already, Wade saws have 
been shipped to England, Panama and South America, thus 
illustrating the world-wide demand for an article of this 
character. 
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THE WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AN AID TO LIFE 
SAVING 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ends the poem, ‘The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” with the following verse: 
Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ, save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 

The “Wreck of the Hesperus” is said to have occurred on 
the reef of Norman’s Woe, situated near Cape Ann, on the 
Massachusetts coast. Nothing will prevent wrecks of a like 
nature from occurring. This coast is constantly patrolled 
by coast guards of the Life Saving Service, so that in case 
of a wreck lives may be saved, and out on the tip of the rough- 
est shore, overlooking the reef of Norman’s Woe, there stands 
a square post, approximately 4 feet in height, that plays a 
very important part in the patrol work, for on the post 
there is a Newman patrol box for use in connection with a 
watchman’s clock, carried by the coast guard. This means 
those in authority are always certain that the coast guard 
completes the required trip and upon time. It is absolutely 
essential that this rugged and dangerous coast line be con- 
stantly patrolled and their faithful aid is a Newman watch- 
man’s clock, manufactured by the Newman Clock Co., of New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. The company has pre- 
pared a folder, showing the location of the reef of Norman’s 
Woe and also a reprint of the poem, “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, which is being 
distributed to all those who desire copies. In passing, it is 
worth while mentioning that a watchman’s clock system 
which has demonstrated its worth in so exacting a situation 
is certainly worth while installing in a sawmill or wood work- 
ing factory. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








Unless there is a decided change in the next two months 
fhoston will end the year with a building record even greater 
than last year, which was the banner year for new construc- 
ion and alterations. But the real facts are that contractors 
report flat conditions of business and it is the practice now to 

cord operations at the city hall by the filing of an estimate 

construction costs, whereas formerly the practice was not 
to file a statement of costs till the work was completed. So 

does not follow that the figures represent the work actually 
icing carried on. Instances are known to the building in- 
spectors in which permits are taken out and work delayed for 
months. 

ut according to the figures as they are for the ten months 
of 1917 there have been 4,114 applications for new construc- 
‘ion and alterations as compared with 4,935 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1916, with an estimated cost for such 
operations for this year of $22,002,482, compared with $20,- 
‘48,082 for the same period last year. For the whole of last 
vear building operations in the city reached a total of $32,- 
791,492, as compared with $29,113,692 in 1915. For the ten 
months applications for construction of first class buildings 
decreased from 268 to 254,'but estimated cost increased from 
$9,278,067 to $10,634,927 this year. For second class con- 
strnetion applications this year were 2938 against 424 last 
year, and the estimated cost is $5,157,134 this year as against 
87,453,915 last year same period. But the great revelation 
comes in third class construction. For the first ten months 
of 1916 there were 1,099 applications for third class con- 
struction, estimated cost $4,127,768 ; in 1917, same period, 
applications numbered but 542, with estimated cost of only 
$1,624,586. This explains how seriously the lumbermen deal- 
ing at all largely with the yards supplying wooden dwelling 
house builders are suffering from lack of trade. For this 
period this year 3,025 permits for alterations were issued, 
estimated cost, $4,585,835, as against 3,144 permits, esti- 
inated cost $3,988,332 same period of 1916. 

Efforts to stimulate building activity have been started by 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Builders’ Exchange and allied institu- 
tions, but with little hope for success. Bankers approached 
by J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, have stated that they consider the building projects 
in the line of extensions, and that the banks wish to keep 
their assets in a liquid state. Being unable to make any- 
thing like reasonable loans, persons contemplating building— 
and as far as lumber is concerned this means primarily houses 
in the outlying districts—have naturally cut out such im- 
provements from their plans. 


The step was taken in connection with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S “Home for Every Family” contest. 


Investigation by Mr. O’Brien tends to show that the suc- 
cess of this movement probably will be greater in other parts 
of Ohio than the big cities, for just now country banks are 
more liberal than those in the big towns. 

Minneapolis building permits for October numbered 436, 
witha total estimated cost of $917,435. This was better 
than the September figures of $799,785, but ran far behind 
the big showing of $1,454,675 for October of last year. 

Building activities in Cincinnati during October show a 
decided falling off when compared.with October of last year, 
but the total for the first ten months of the year is more than 








$670,000 in excess of that of the corresponding period of 
1916. In October this year 975 permits were issued against 
1,344 a year ago and for a total valuation of the improve- 
ments of $572,695, against $823,880. For the ten months of 
this year the value is estimated at $9,746,430 against $9,073,- 
355 last year. These figures are not surprising, as building 
operations during the last half of the year have declined 
greatly. It has been next to impossible for builders to se- 
cure materials, or to begin construction jobs with any assur- 
ance of being able to get materials delivered as needed. 

The report of the St. Louis building commissioner for Oc- 
tober again shows a falling off in construction work both as 
compared with the previous month and with October, 1916. 
Permits were issued in October, 1917, for 287 new buildings 
at a cost of $360,665, and for alterations on 369 buildings 
to cost $196,405, a total of 656 permits at a total cost of 
$557,070. In September permits were issued for 264 new 
buildings to cost $533,110 and for 348 alterations to cost 
$325,052, a total of $858,162. In October, 1916, permits 
were issued for 418 new buildings to cost $1,127,238 and 435 
alterations to cost $206,148, a total of $1,333,381. Thus 
October, 1917, shows a loss of $281,092, as compared with 
the previous month, and a loss of $776,311, as compared with 
October of last year. It is noticeable that within the last 
two months no permits for office buildings have been issued. 
Of especial interest to lumbermen is the fact that despite 
the great loss in the total construction there was an increase 
over the corresponding month last year in the value of con- 
struction of frame or fourth-class buildings. The cost of this 
class of construction last month was $21,015, as against 
$19,618 in October, 1916, a gain of only $1,397, but a gain 
nevertheless. 

Real estate men of St. Louis, Mo., report that flats, apart- 
ments and residences of all kinds were never so hard to get 
as now and that “for rent” signs are fast disappearing from 
all parts of the city. The absorption of vacant property with- 
in the last few weeks has broken all records, and the demand 
continues. Real estate men say this condition is due to the 
fact that several thousand families have been added to the 
city’s population since last fall, most of these coming from 
small towns of adjoining States, as well as from eastern 
cities, attracted by the increased business incident to the 
war. This increased demand for housing facilities is likely 
to result in a revival in building activities. 

The number of building contracts filed for record at San 
Francisco last week was thirteen, representing a total invest- 
ment in buildings of $86,000. This is below the average for 
local building construction, exclusive of municipal and other 
public structures, The twenty-three building permits issued 
during the week showed a total valuation of $205,000. Build- 
ing permits issued during October showed a total valuation 
of $909,000, as compared with $1,010,000 during October, 
1916. 

3uffalo (N. Y.) building permits for October numbered 329, 
the total costs being $1,014,000. This compares with 478 
permits and costs of $972,000 for the same month of last 
year, a gain of about 4 percent. For the first ten months of 
the year the costs were $9,313,000, compared with $10,888,- 
000 the same period last year, a falling off of 14 percent. 
Only three months out of ten have shown an excess over last 
year. 


PACIFIC COAST 











A Messenger of Good Cheer To 
Distressed Dealers 


isa door that will live up to the claims made for it and that’s why 
We say a message of good cheer’’ because you’ll always find 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


better than you expected them to be. We wait you to compare 
their natural beauty in grain and figure with that of other doors 
and then you'll understand why they bring repeat orders to deal- 
ers selling them. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Bat- 
tens may be included to complete car of doors. 
Order today. Window and door frames a specialty. 
Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England_Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - + + = «+ «© 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
’ Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, ‘ 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - - Buliders' Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
iddle oro Representative 


H. $. OSGOOD, - --- - curity Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

W. S. NURENBURG, - - + + «+ « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, lit. 

M. W. LILLARD, «+ + «© « « * + 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

©. H. WOOD, - - = = = © © & = P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 

P. G. HILOITCH, - -« + = © «© «© « 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


PF. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade mark. 


— ,~T— Cn/ F_ FR- — 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 







We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Vertical e e 
cain’ Kir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT. Eoera Mer. =EVWERETT, WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


THE WOODS Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Prict, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Less Circaa Shipments 


REBWO6OD 


Factory buyers who have never used Redwood can 
now buy it in small quantities as their business 
may warrant by sending their orders to our Chi- 


cago warehouse. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 











SEATTLE | 








The Finest 


Sidi 
ever put on the market, is what 
we offer the trade. It is made on 
our special patented machines, 


and is trimmed perfectly smooth, thus saving time of 
carpenter. 


It is all short length, 6-inch siding, and we make 
it in 3 grades, ‘‘Extras’’, ‘‘Clears’’ and ‘‘Seconds’’. 
It is all 100% vertical grain, and guaranteed to lay 4 
inches clear to the weather. 





We also are making our special 
“Beaver” and “Premium” brand 
shingles as usual and always 
have cars in transit. 


Write or wire your orders. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 


Smith-Carothers Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., are our representatives in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, Virginia 
and Maryland, 


Henry Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








MANUFACTURERS 





We Have a Good Transit 


Line of 


XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 
of Mixed Cars of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XX B C Clears 5-2—16” 
XXX B C Clears 6-2—16” 
¥ox4,5& 6 BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Write for prices. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


EXPORTERS 
SYaddIHs 














MERCHANTS 











We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


Pand if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber K 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 


FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR vse ag “ RITE-GRADE” 


2 MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 





Tell us your needs today. 






John D. Collins White... 
was’ Lumber Co. , 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / sce of 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT FIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—R. B. Allen, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has recently sent 
out the following circular of instructions to all manu- 
facturers and loggers desiring to engage in the produc- 
tion of fir lumber to be used in the making of aircraft: 


To get straight-grained aircraft lumber the log should be 
sawed with the small end so blocked out that the saw will run 
the full face of the log on all four sides, leaving a cone-shaped 
heart. Such sawing will insure the highest percentage of 
clear lumber and secure the greatest volume of straight- 
grained stock. 

Mills which have sawn against the aircraft specification 
recommend sawing to 4- or 6-inch clear cants, ripping on- 
edger to 4x4- or 4x6-inch, which permits convenient remanu- 
facture of pieces that do not make the aircraft grade, into 
flooring or drop siding; or, for instance, a piece of 4x4-inch 
will yield three pieces of vertical grain flooring and one piece 
of ceiling. 

In this connection manufacturers of aircraft fir would do 
well to familiarize themselves with instructions recently sent 
out by the aircraft spruce production bureau, which bureau 
is handling the spruce aircraft material. In part the spruce 
bureau’s instructions follow: 

“SAWING: Care should be taken to see that the logs are so 
placed on the carriage as to insure parallel cutting of the 
grain, as by this method a maximum straight-grained beam 
stock is obtained from the clear section of the log. 

“The squaring up of the log is to be done after the clear is 
taken off. 

“It is important that instructions be issued which will 
prevent damage to any of the stock in the process of manu- 
facture thru the improper or careless use of the following 
tools or equipment: Nigger, dog, peavey, pickaroon. 

“MANUFACTURE: To insure the best possible results the 
manufacturer should arrange for the closest possible super- 
vision of the stock in the course of manufacture, also to in- 
sure proper cutting and manufacture of beam stock. 

“It is suggested that the mill arrange, if possible, for the 
preliminary careful inspection of all stocks at the drop or at 
some other convenient place immediately after or while in 
transit, as by this method steps could be promptly taken to 
correct improper manufacture. 

“TRIMMING: It is important that particular attention be 
given the operation of trimming. Trimmermen should be 
instructed to obtain maximum lengths from all pieces and, 
where possible, to permit a piece to pass without trimming. 

“Unless otherwise instructed, all pieces are to be trimmed 
in 6-inch lengths (one-half foot). 

“Wine BEAM Stock: Your particular attention is called 
to the production of wing beam stock, which is the most 
essential wooden part of an airplane; and care must be exer- 
cised at all times in the manufacture of these pieces. Mills 
should at all times aim to cut beams in lengths of 18 feet 
and longer, strictly straight-grain, and practically clear four 
sides, admitting those pieces containing defects, but of a char- 
acter and so placed that in the judgment of the inspector will 
work out and not interfere with the production of a beam or 
beams. 

“All lumber to be carefully loaded on open cars, each course 
uniform thickness with %-inch cross sticks between each 
layer, not more than four feet apart; and each car with end 
butted. The entire carload to be protected by a cull board top 
cover, securely fastened together with cross bats and nails, 
same placed under top binders fastened to car stakes. No 
nails should be driven into the aircraft lumber.” 

For your additional information the thickness and width of 
fir aircraft stock can be odd inches and the lengths can be 
odd feet. 

Under date of Oct. 20 Maj. Charles R. Sligh, United States 
signal corps, wrote as follows concerning the beam stock: 
“These beams are used in lengths of 18 to 28 feet, and we 
would suggest that as much as possible they be sawed out of 
logs 18, 24, 28 and 36 feet, so as to avoid cutting waste to 
airplane manufacturers.” 

We urge every mill to get this stock in such quantity as 
possible and immediately notify the Douglas Fir Emergency 
Committee, 321 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash., which 
committee will forward shipping and routing instruction. In- 
spection will be by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 





TO BEGIN SHIP WORK IMMEDIATELY 


NorFouk, VA., Nov. 6.—The Hampton Roads Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. expects to begin work on its plant 
immediately and hopes to have the keel for its first ship 
laid not later than the first of the year. This company 
has secured a 150-acre tract of waterfront property on the 


western branch of the Elizabeth and will spend at once 
more than $800,000 for plant and equipment. 

The plant will employ from 1,200 to 1,500 men, most of 
them skilled laborers from the Great Lakes ship yards. 
Cleveland (Ohio) capitalists are financing the new com- 
pany. The officers of the company are Gaylord W. Feaga, 
president, and J. D. Carey, vice president. Both of these 
men are connected with large Cleveland concerns. R. B. 
Wallace, the general manager, has held executive positions 
with ship building concerns of Canada. 





LUMBERMAN’S SOLDIER SON IN FRANCE 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Gar- 
rett Lumber Co., has just been advised of the safe arrival in 
France of his son, John W. Garrett II, who is a first lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery, U. S. R. Young Garrett is at 
a French artillery school, and he writes that “the work is 
extremely interesting, and the system of instruction most 
pleasant. The French officers are very patient and charming 
gentlemen, and it is a pleasure to work with them.” 

Mr. Garret is particularly proud of his son, who is only 
23 years old. He was graduated from Williams College in 





T. H. GARRETT, II, 
St. Louis Lumberman’s Son in France 


1915. Shortly after leaving college he enlisted in the Ohio 
National Guard. After serving in a training camp at Co 
lumbus, he went with the first squadron, United States cav 
alry of Cleveland, to the Mexican border, where he remained 
until March 1, 1917. He was honorably discharged from the 
service when his command was withdrawn from the border. 
In April, 1917, he took an examination and was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in cavalry, O. R. C. Two months later he 
was ordered to report to Fort Benjamin Harrison, and after 
passing an examination he was transferred at his request to 
the field artillery service. He was chosen for European serv 
ice, and sailed for France early in September. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








The sash and door trade continues in the doldrums so far 
as any sustained demand of satisfactory proportions is con- 
cerned. The approach of winter has started the usual flow 
of orders for storm sash and doors, but otherwise the situa- 
tion has developed no new features. There continues to be 
a fair country business in most parts of the country, but city 
building in the way of residences is far below normal, as it 
has been for months. There seems to be no reason to expect 
any special revival of activity in this line in the immediate 
future. 

Most of the local business just now is in storm sash and 
doors. Aside from this the trade is by no means as active 
as it should be. Ordinarily the Chicago plants are as busy 
at this time of the year as at any other; in fact, are often 
kept busy up to Christmas; but conditions are not normal 
and there is a depressing lack of orders. Prices remain firm. 

Dealers in the Northwest have been enjoying a specially 
lively trade in storm sash and doors. Aside from this fea- 
ture, however, the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and 
wholesalers report business rather quiet with the country 
yards. Retail yards are believed to be carrying very light 
stocks into the winter and the manufacturers therefore hope 
for a good run of early buying. 


The Cincinnati mills are not getting anything like the nor- 
mal volume of orders, but, as their forces have been reduced, 
the plants are running on fairly full time. Contracting 
builders are making some inquiries for next spring, but on a 
contingent basis. The mills find it difficult to keep up their 
supply of dry stock for even the limited volume of business 
received. 

Advices from St. Louis indicate that business continues 
dull with the sash and door manufacturers. The city trade is 
reported to be virtually at a standstill, with no speculative 
building under way, and the country demand is only fair. 
The volume of inquiries is anything but gratifying and the 
atmosphere in trade circles is not cheerful. 


3usiness in the Kansas City territory is reported fair, but 
not rushing. There seems to be more activity in the South- 
west than in the immediate vicinity of Kansas City. Fac- 
tories report trouble in getting material from the Northwest, 
particularly white pine and fir doors. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) factories report no gain in the volume of 


business. <All material prices hold firm and some difficulty 
is experienced in getting the sort of lumber needed, making it 
oceasionally necessary to specify other stock. Storm = sash 
and doors are in fair demand, 

Baltimore sash and door mills are operating with short 
crews and easily keeping up with the limited demand. Prices 
realized are remunerative, and with some further Govern 
ment business in prospect the manufacturers are in a reason 
ably cheerful frame of mind. 

The fir door and millwork factories at Tacoma (Wash.) 
report the volume of business about the same as last week. 
The general situation tends to keep values firm. Logs con 
tinue very stiff. Deliveries are slowed up by difficulty ot 
securing cars. 

Business continues dull at the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. The door factories around the bay are 
operating steadily, with a moderate demand. The door de 
partments of the large California white pine sawmills in the 
mountains are running as well as they can with the searcity 
of labor. The output of cut stock, such as door stock and 
open sash, continues below normal. 

Stocks of window glass at the factories are far below nor 
mal for this season of the year. Jobbers’ prices in some ter 
ritories are below replacement cost plus selling expense, 
and further sharp advances may be looked for. It is claimed 
that an advance of 15 to 25 percent by manufacturers dur- 
ing the next sixty to ninety days would no more than offset 
the recent wage advances and increased cost of materials. 
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If we knowed what was comin’ to- 
morrow a heap of us'd want t’ sleep. 
f’r a week; it’s th’ hope o” somp’n 
better comin’ ‘at keeps moast of us a 
goin’, now ain't it? 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 6.—J. H. Townshend, secretary manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in Washington attending 
the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the ease involving a proposed advance of 15 percent in hard- 
vood freight rates from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings 
into Central Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line 
territory. J. V. Norman, of Louisville, and Edward A. Haid, 
of St. Louis, attorneys of the association, are also in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Townshend said, before leaving for Washing- 
‘on Saturday evening, that the car situation is gradually be- 
oming worse and that indications pointed to an even greater 
nortage of equipment for the manufacturers and distributers 
f lumber before any relief would be forthcoming. There is 

notable scarcity of flat cars for transporting logs to the 
wills at Memphis and elsewhere thruout the southern hard- 
wood field, with the result that manufacturing operations 
»romise to be increasingly curtailed as the season advances. 

There is no accumulation of logs at Memphis plants and 
the latter are all working from hand to mouth, with the re- 
ult that the extent of lumber manufacture will be governed 
y the number of cars available for log handling. Very 
serious reports are received from points in Arkansas and 
Mississippi regarding the shortage of logs. 

Weather conditions are quite favorable for work in the 
voods and quite a considerable quantity of timber is being 
prepared for delivery to the mills here and elsewhere. The 
scarcity of labor, however, is reflected in logging operations 
‘ust as is the case in all other phases of the lumber industry. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) are shipping a considerable quan- 
ity of lumber and timbers to Europe, notably to the United 
Kingdom. They have only recently completed delivery at 
shipside at New Orleans of 1,000,000 feet and they have 
orders for several million feet more which will be shipped as 
rapidly as ocean freight room therefor can be secured, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 6—The labor condition in the South has 
reached such a critical stage that several of the large 
mills are figuring on closing down until after the harvesting 
season is completed, as prices are so high that production 
costs are enormous, and at a time when the products can not 
be marketed promptly for lack of cars, and on account of em- 
bargoes into the East. With the end of the harvesting sea- 
son labor prices will probably be lower, and the supply much 
better. Logs are very scarce and various mills are having 
trouble in getting requirements. The present labor situation 
is making for a lower production of hardwoods all thru the 
list. It is said that northern factories are working up mate- 
rial rapidly and that there will shortly be a much better 
market on southern hardwoods, and at higher prices. 

Members of the Louisville Hardwood Club have gone in for 
the meatless day program, and in the future visitors attend- 
ing the club meetings can figure on either sea food or poultry. 
The Seelbach Hotel, which is club headquarters, has set aside 
Tuesday as its “meatless day” and the club members were 
quick to lend every possible assistance to the movement. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 6.—The lumber trade reports that it has never ex- 
perienced so much difficulty as at present in trying to gain 
an accurate knowledge of prevailing market conditions. So 
many conflicting reports are heard as to the nature of de- 
mands and the volume of sales that most lumbermen are be- 
wildered, especially as their experiences do not agree in many 
cases with their competitors. The consensus is, however, that 
ihe demand for all classes of lumber is slightly improved, 
altho the yellow pine demand shows little activity. Consum- 
ing plants, according to most sources of information, buy 
more heavily. 

There has been an improvement in the demand for oak, 
both plain and quartered. Gum, ash and hickory are in fair 
demand. Furniture manufacturers buy a little more heavily 
and demand from box makers continues strong. There is a 
plentiful supply of logs on hands at the mills, but reports 
come from all sources that labor is becoming more and more 
scarce, 

Building operations fell off last month in comparison with 
the corresponding period of last year. The value of opera- 
tions for the month was $479,526, compared with $784,772 
for the corresponding period of 1916, a loss of $305,246. It 
is estimated that the value of operations for the current year 
will fall below the mark attained last year by at least 
$1,500,000. 

In order to reduce the stock at its retail yard at Washing- 
ton, Ind., the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. last Saturday con- 
ducted a sale which was meant to attract the patronage of 
furmers. The company offered a 10 percent discount on all 
sales of lumber provided the purchaser would haul his order 
away. The sale is reported to have been very successful. 

O. S. Fields, who operates a sawmill at Union City, Ind., 
last week helped the citizens of that city survive a fuel short- 
age by sawing up old timbers at his mill and selling it for 
fuel, The demand was so heavy that other work at the mill 
had to be neglected. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Noy. 5.—Hardwood manufacturers report a slight improve- 
ment in trade during the last week or ten days and that 
things hold their own very well. The uptown mills in Evans- 
ville continue to operate on steady time and some of them 
are running more than ten hours a day. One river mill is 
operated on steady time. During the last week or ten days 
some logs have been received here, but they are not coming in 
as freely as they did early last spring, and log prices remain 
high. The general trade outlook is quite good. Many war 
orders have been received here and more are expected. 

Farmers in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and west- 
ern Kentucky are harvesting one of the largest corn crops 
that they have had in many years and good prices prevail. 
Lumber prices remain firm and it is expected that they will 
continue strong the rest of the year. The demand for the 
better grades of hardwood is strong, altho some of the poorer 
grades are not moving very well. 

_The steamer Onward a few days ago brought in a tow of 
nine barges of ties from Green River, containing a total of 
48,000 ties, valued at more than $25,000. It is said to have 
been the largest tow of ties ever brought here from Green 
River by any one boat. 

While the planing mills of Evansville are not rushed, they 
are doing a nice business. Retail lumbermen report that 
trade for October was fairly good and that November has 
Started in all right. The sash and door men report a nice 
out of town trade and say that indications point to a brisk 
business the rest of the year. Building operations in Evans- 
ville are not as active as they were a year ago at this time 
and the architects and contractors are not looking for any 


marked improvement in the situation before early next spring. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers in Evansville and 
surrounding country have had a very busy fall on apple 
barrels. The apple barrel season will be over shortly and 
the manufacturers say indications point to a good season on 
bottle barrels. The fall trade this year has been much better 
than last year. 

G. E. Bauman, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this city, who returned recently from a trip to 
Memphis, Tenn., and the South, says that the trade outlook 
is promising and that there is great prosperity in the South, 
due to a good cotton crop. Owners of wood consuming plants 
in Evansville believe that the cotton crop in the South will 
mean much to them during the next few months, as they 
ship a great deal to the South and Southwest. The furniture, 
stove, chair, table and carriage manufacturers draw heavily 
from the Southwest. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Nov. 6.—The outstanding business feature of the week was 
the successful factory campaign of the Association of Com- 
merce, which closed with a big meeting and banquet last Fri- 
day that reported subscriptions from 600 citizens of about 
$260,000 worth of the preferred capital stock of the Menom- 
inee Electric Manufacturing Co., of Menominee, Mich. This 
insures that the factory, which employs about 400 skilled 
mechanics, will be moved to this city. 

Labor conditions are still unsatisfactory and the car short- 
age is a notable handicap ; the latter seems to have improved 
somewhat, however, in the last week or two. 

The recent rise in the river has permitted increased trans- 
portation of lumber and logs for both Cairo and Mound City. 
The mills at the latter point are running full time and report 
good business. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 7.—Industrial conditions in the Saginaw Valley are 
highly satisfactory and are steadily growing better with every 
prospect for a winter of great activity. This is having the 
effect of attracting labor from all parts of the State, and with 
the influx of men comes a demand for homes and accommo- 
dations. As a result it is expected there will be considerable 
building, and that the construction of houses will be par- 
ticularly brisk next spring. This is giving the lumbermen a 
strong hope that the demand for lumber will increase mate- 
rially, and they are preparing for a continuation of the 
present good business and prices. 

A publicity campaign to secure more labor is being con- 
ducted by the Saginaw Board of Trade, and this is bringing 
many men to the city from near and far. All who apply are 
immediately given employment in either the new or estab- 
lished industries. About 200 men are now employed in the 
construction of the structures and yards for the new Saginaw 
Shipbuilding Co, Materials for the completion of the build- 
ings is on hand, and more carpenters are needed to rush the 
work. 

While the labor situation is much improved, the shortage 
of coal still threatens local industries, altho the location of 
the Michigan coal fields in the Saginaw Valley places the 
lumber and other manufacturers in Saginaw and Bay City 
in a better condition than in most cities. In Saginaw, Mayor 
Paddock has appointed as local fuel administrator Arnold 
Boutell, secretary-treasurer of the Davis Lumber Co. and 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. and treasurer of the National 
Washboard Co. 

There is some building activity in both cities, but it is not 
brisk. In Bay City the building permits issued during Oc- 
tober amounted to $9,450. Altho the navigation season is 
drawing to a close many shipments of lumber are still being 
received. For example, during Friday and Saturday of last 
week the following arrivals were reported at Bay City: 
Steamer James P. Donaldson with 412,393 feet of lumber from 
Port MeNichol, Ont., for Bradley-Miller; barge A. W. Wright, 
from Bying Inlet, Georgian Bay, with 673,230 feet of lumber 
for the Michigan Pipe Co.; and barge C. J. Filmore, with 
387,650 feet of lumber from Spragge, Ont., for the Foss 
mills. The total receipts of lumber in Saginaw during Oc- 
tober were approximately 5,000,000 feet. 

In connection with the Saginaw Board of Trade campaign 
to advertise the city and its products at home and abroad 
E. B. Mowers and Charles Frueh were named as representa- 
tives to attend the meeting and distribute literature at the 
Northern Lumber Salesmanship Congress in Bay City. Ar- 
rangements are to be made for a “Made in Saginaw” week, 
when local products will be displayed and sold, and a census 
of Saginaw manufactured goods will be taken. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 6.—Reports from the northern logging and lumber 
districts since the new season’s logging operations have ac- 
tually been started indicate that the cut will be light, com- 
pared with normal, but still will be ample to keep all mills 
busy during the coming year, so far as they are able to use 
their capacity with the working forces available. The situ- 
ation in the Wisconsin lumber industry, as it doubtless is in 
many other districts, is mostly a question of labor. The 
oldest loggers can not remember a time when men were more 
scarce, Added to this difficulty is the unrest over wages. 

The Robbins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., is completing 
work on its new sawmill and expects to get under way about 
Nov. 15. The company has resumed logging operations and 
will operate two camps, Nos. 2 and 5, employing sixty men 
each. The estimated cut is 5,000,000 feet. 

The Willow River Lumber Co., Hayward, Wis., has opened 
its camps near Grand View, in Bayfield County, and expects 
to start shipping logs to the Hayward mill late in November. 
Five camps will be operated this season, and if the men are 
available one or two additional camps will be opened. 

The Dunphy Boat Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
has taken a contract for building thirty-nine yawls to be 
used for mine-laying by the Government. Each yawl will 
be 24 feet long and weigh 3,500 pounds. The boats are being 
constructed of heavy oak ribs, with oak and spruce side- 
pieces, and will be equipped with heavy duty Gray motors. 
Delivery will be made at the rate of two yawls a week, six 
being now ready for shipment. 

To relieve the acute shortage of fuel wood at Antigo and 
vicinity the Langlade Lumber Co., of Antigo, Wis., is in- 
stalling equipment for reducing slabwood into stove lengths, 
and will utilize practically its entire supply of slabs, hereto- 
fore shipped to other points in carlots. 

An Ashland (Wis.) concern has taken a contract to build 
ten homes at Marenisco for the Charcoal Iron Co. of Amer- 
ica, for the accommodation of employees and their families. 
The company recently erected a sawmill at Marenisco. The 
contract calls for completion of the homes by the end of the 
year and the company expects to build next year at least an 
equal number. 
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Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 
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American Trading 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts ai Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 














For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
$1 


and indexed, 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


American Lumberman, ciicago." 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster: 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 














Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR svc. sunc.Les 


FI FACTORY wr oy 


ARD STOCK 
SPRUC 


LUMBER OF 
ALL GRADES 
Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw ard Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 














TIMBERS 


for warehouses, elevators, factories, etc., in 
Old Growth Yellow Fir mean lower building 
costs. We cut ‘em up to 120 feet long. Send 


your orders to, our Seattle office. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wast” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
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Red Cedar Shingles 

















THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW YORK 


Nov. 5.—In some respects a decidedly good volume of busi- 
ness is moving, especially when considering the amount of 
stock available for reasonably short delivery. White pine, 
spruce and some hardwoods are firm, not because of any in- 
crease in the demand but for the reason that there are plenty 
of buyers willing to pay prices asked in order to get stock. 
Labor scarcity at mill points is resulting in a serious under- 
production and some authorities estimate that by spring there 
will be a sufficient change in quotations to make today’s 
figures low. Government requirements are large and lumber- 
men who ought to be in position to know state that notwith- 
standing the present heavy volume of business placed by the 
Government, there is still more to come. In fact, there is a 
persistent rumor that for the purpose of reconstruction in 
Europe the Government of the United States will be a heavy 
buyer and that this class of business will have priority so far 
as trade movement is concerned. Naturally this is looking 
considerably into the future, but it is one of the points that 
must be taken into consideration in forecasting lumber de- 
mand and prices, especially when many observers are of the 
opinion that peace negotiations are not so far off. 

There is little encouragement to be gained from the building 
outlook and one needs only to state that two permits cost- 
ing $800 were filed in Bronx last week to get some idea of 
the prospect in the immediate city districts. Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond will be much better; in fact in each of these 
three boroughs the number and value of permits are on a par 
with the corresponding week of 1916. The work is largely 
for districts bordering on the suburbs, which accounts for the 
optimistic view taken by some retailers that suburban build- 
ing is not likely to be so hard hit as city districts proper. 
Part of this is caused by the fact that the country labor 
situation is more uniform. On the other hand the repeated 
appeals from the Government to avoid all unnecessary con- 
struction are having their effect and many a contract is held 
up because the prospective owner does not want to appear un- 
patriotic. Whether it would be patriotic to cease all build- 
ing operations and throw hundreds of carpenters out of em- 
ployment is not taken into consideration by those who put 
forth this socalled ‘‘patriotic’? argument, but the appeal is 
heeded by some nevertheless. Much of the building under way 
is for educational purposes and it is expected that some of 
this will soon follow the readjustments necessary in connec- 
tion with the second Liberty Loan. The unsettled stock and 
bond market conditions are also considered strong deterrent 
factors in the building trade. On the other hand, there are 





“many evidences that the speculative builders are waking up 


to the fact that they are confronted with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for success in their field. The demand for renting ac- 
commodations continues without abatement. Not only in 
Greater New York is the lack of living, commercial and manu- 
facturing facilities being felt, but the condition is apparent in 
numerous other important centers thruout the country. These 
requirements must be filled and this demand has created for 
the speculative and investment builder a chance to proceed 
with contemplated improvements, assured that notwithstand- 
ing the high construction costs and other deterrent factors 
that have made building difficult, the higher rentals to be 
obtained will allow a reasonable profit on the investment. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 6.—During October 35,563,900 feet of lumber arrived 
at the Tonawandas, this being one of the largest monthly 
totals of the season and nearly 8,000,000 feet in excess of the 
total for the corresponding period of last season. For last 
month a total of 272,000 pieces of lath arrived, as against 
1,857,000 pieces for October, 1916. 

Heavy rain during the greater part of last week delayed the 
unloading of vessels at the Tonawandas to such an extent 
that a fleet of nearly twenty vessels has assembled here to be 
unloaded. Some of these vessels will not be able to get away 
for a week or two and a number that calculated on making 
two more trips this fall will make only one, while others are 
contemplating going into ordinary traflic for the winter after 
disposing of their cargoes. 

Shipments over the Erie Canal from the Tonawandas have 
been more active during the last week than at any other time 
this fall, shippers rushing consignments to go forward be- 
fore the close of navigation on Nov. 15. The last stock to 
go forward from the local port will be shipped this week. 

The steamer Charles Horn arrived Friday minus over 
200,000 feet of its cargo, consigned to the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co. The vessel ran aground on the way down Lake Erie, 
losing its course in a blinding snow storm, and it was neces- 
sary to throw the greater part of its deck load overboard 
before being released. The crew of the Horn is engaged in 
unloading the cargo so the vessel can go into drydock for re- 
pairs before returning up the lakes. 

Local lumber dealers subscribed liberally for Liberty Loan 
during the campaign just ended. R. T. Jones, of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, was among the heaviest purchasers, 
taking $50,000 worth. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 6.—Lumber receipts by lake last month were 4,599,- 
000 feet, as against 10,489,000 feet in the same month of 
1916, a falling off of 56 percent. For the lake season to Nov. 
1 the receipts were 42,604,000 feet, as compared with 57,437,- 
000 feet in that period of 1916, a decline of 26 percent. .The 
situation in the lake lumber trade is shown by the fact that 
not more than eight or ten cargoes arrived during the month. 
It is not expected that November will see much change in 
conditions. Lumbermen got most of their stock in early this 
year and some large yards have only a cargo or two more to 
come this season. Last week two cargoes arrived, with a 
total of 1,310,936 feet. The H. E. Runnels had 594,936 feet 
of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co., and the Alice 
B. Norris 716,000 feet of white pine for G. Elias & Bro. 

It is possible that the difficulty in regard to tonnage on the 
barge canal can be overcome by the new shipyard that is 
practically completed on the lake front, opposite the foot of 
Main Street. This concern, now going under the name of the 
Empire Engineering Co., is not controlled here, but it has been 
in operation in the dredging line for several years in and 
about the harbor. Last summer it was conceived that a 
wooden ship yard would be profitable here, and this company 
acquired property on the shallow lake front and has now 
thrown up two long piers, with a slip between, suitable for 
the building and launching of ships, which it purposes to 
build of wood, not only for the Government but for private 
owners and the barge canal if so desired. 

A foundation for new ships was laid at this yard last week 
and it is hoped to get some work far enough advanced this 
fall so that it can be continued thru the winter. Confidence 
is expressed in the ability to get both men and timbers for the 
work. 

The shingle situation becomes more and more unsatisfac- 
tory as the season proceeds. The Great Lakes Transit Cor- 


poration undertook to handle the Pacific coast shipments fron 
Duluth as the old package-freight lines used to do, but 
it got far behind its business in the spring on account of rate 
uncertainties and going after grain and ore, till shippers be- 
came dissatisfied and began to quote all-rail rates again. Afte: 
that the lake route was still more unsettled by an advance o: 
the water rates, in some instances beyond the all-rail rat« 
The lake lines say that this was not intentional, but cam 
about thru the readjustment of some other rates. The resul: 
of all this is that nothing like the number of shingles hav: 
been moved this season as has been the case in former seasons 
In fact, the season itself has been so dull that everybody i: 
dissatisfied and almost discouraged. The lake line now pur 
poses to clear up what it has at Duluth and promises better 
rates next season. 

Knowlton Mixer, who recently took up the directorship o 
Red Cross work, and was placed in charge of military work 
at Anniston, Ala., is about to be transferred to France. Thi: 
is in line with Mr. Mixer’s expressed wish several months ago 
when he took up the work, and the transfer is good proof oi 
the excellent service he has performed in the South. After 
two or three days spent in this city Mr. Mixer will sail for 
France. 

H. A. Webster, of the McCausey Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
was in this city last week calling on the coalmen in relation 
to supplies for a new coal yard which the company plans to 
open. 

The new plant of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. here 
which will make turbines for the Government destroyers, wil 
be rushed to completion within the next few weeks. Th: 
buildings will be constructed largely of yellow pine and th 
Government has placed a large order for this wood. The new 
concern will be operated by the Government and will give em 
ployment to at least 2,000 men within a short time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 6.—The lumber business here presents an unusual and 
unprecedented condition. The supply has virtually been cut 
off, just at a time when demand was beginning to grow, and 
on account of which it will be sure to grow more rapidly 
All of this city is embargoed, practically, and with the new 
embargoes against the use of certain kinds of cars for any 
thing except Government work, there are hardly any con 
veyances left to bring the lumber here if the railroads would 
receive it. Almost no permits are being given by the com 
mittee, and as very few boats can be had for lumber, even ai 
the present rate of almost three times the former freight, thi 
volume of lumber coming into this city has been reduced t: 
what is probably the smallest volume since it became a city 
The yards have fair stocks in most cases, but they are not 
near what were carried before the war and they will not 
last long even with the present small demand. Altogether 
the prospects of a serious lumber shortage are very certain 
and prices are stiffening already. At the same time it has 
dawned on the public that dwellings are scarce and that ther 
are less unoccupied buildings than at any other time within 
the last few years. 

Building work here in the last month dropped back about 
$2,000,000 from last year, but October of last year was re 
markable on account of the great volume of factory work 
done at that time. 

In the hardwoods the oaks, ash and basswood are still most 
in demand. All kinds of hardwood floorings are still strong. 
Chestnut, maple, birch, beech, gum, cherry and poplar are all 
in demand that keeps up the prices, while mahogany is soar 
ing. One concern here recently refused a contract at 32 cents 
a foot. The rate of tonnage from Bluefields to this city 
has gone from $18 to $82 in the last few months and the 
supply is very short. White pine sells in such volume as the 
seller will allow the buyer to have and brings high prices. 
Spruce is in good demand at high figures. Hemlock has gone 
back to its former highest prices with most dealers and is 
offered in broken lists at that. The better grades of cypress 
are in demand beyond the supply, but the shortage in the 
lower grades has been eased a little. Shingles continue to 
have a lively market in this district, altho nobody seems to 
be using them to any great extent. Lath are in fair demand 
at good prices. Bill timbers and piling are strong in yellow 
and North Carolina pine and prices are firm. Building sizes 
seem slated for a rise in price, taking roofers along with 
them. Box is still strong and flooring brings good prices, 
having ready sales in all grades. 

Practically all of the 800 striking ship builders at th: 
Harlan & Hollingsworth plant in Wilmington are back at 
work, where they will receive a 10 percent increase in wages 
under an agreement with the new owner, the Bethlehen 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Harlan Plant. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 6.—Election day, with a lumberman running fo! 
mayor of Pittsburgh, explained the peculiar atmospher 
about the wholesalers’ offices. There are lumbermen’s com 
mittees at work and there are a lot of impromptu workers 
also to help elect E. V. Babcock as the city’s head. But 
aside from this distraction from the business of selling lum 
ber, there was found a decided change in feeling among many 
of the trade over the improved buying and larger, interest by 
buyers of lumber during the last week. Reports from the 
yellow pine mills indicate shipments are better at the pro- 
ducing points, but embargoes are stumbling blocks which 
seem to have no end. Some of the trade expressed the fear 
that the embargoes that are now interfering so greatly with 
business will increase in severity this winter. 

Heavy buying of freight cars from the car builders of the 
Pittsburgh territory of late has made things active in that 
direction. This is especially the case with the orders for 
Government rolling stock in connection with the military 
operations in France. Car material demand has been better 
as a result of these large purchases. Building contractors 
report a notable revival in small apartment house con- 
struction. Labor for this kind of work is fairly easy to 
secure and materials are also in better supply for the buyer 
than during the summer. 

Changeable weather and exposure caused a run of tonsilitis 
the last week and compelled President J. C. Donges, of the 
Donges Lumber Co., to remain at home several days. This 
company is getting a good number of inquiries for material 
and reports the outlook generally improved. President Louis 
Germain, of The Germain Co., is in Michigan this week, visit- 
ing his old home at Saginaw. . This company reports a much 
better tone to business, but, while it is making excellent head- 
way in making shipments on orders, embargoes are constantly 
causing serious delays. 

W. W. Wilson, of the Forest Lumber Co., notes a spotty 
tone to the Pittsburgh lumber trade, with shipments from the 
mills of this company quite fair and manufacturers showing 
larger interest in supplies than for some time. The Forest 
Lumber Co. has had good luck of late in getting material out 
from the mills. The West Penn Lumber Co., which has be- 
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come very comfortably established in new and better offices 
ju the Farmers Bank Building, only rising from the fifteenth 
, the twenty-second floor in the change, and reports steady 
hn eress toward better business. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


iv. 5.—The North Carolina pine market appears to have 
be. just as brisk in demand during the last week as com- 
po od with the one previous notwithstanding the fact that it 
seoms almost impossible to make shipment of stock unless it 
js »y the water routes; or the alternative is left with those 
rit mills to the south to ship their lumber if possible to Nor- 
fois and load it on barges here for transportation north. 
M.:y mills have been hard hit by inability to ship stock and 
W undoubtedly have to suspend operations unless some 
rel). ! is afforded in the near future. 

» labor situation is going from bad to worse and the 
mi) are only able after strenuous efforts to cut about 50 
perc nt of their normal production. Not much can be ex- 
pec! d from the small air-dried operations because of the labor 
sho::age, even tho weather conditions have been very favor- 
able during October. 

There was a slight increase in the demand for good rough 
lumier, Which is more than apt to be but temporary due to 
sligi:t concessions in prices recently made by some mills. The 


rumors of Government purchases of good lumber have not 
materialized into facts as yet, altho many would like to get 
hole of some orders of this sort. Four-quarter No. 1 edge still 
sells at $39 f. o. b. Norfolk. There was considerable activity 
in (une 4/4 edge box market during the week, sales aggre- 
gatiug as much as during the previous two weeks. Large 
sales were very frequent, most of the business being destined 
to Norfolk and Baltimore markets. Some edge and stock 


box is being sold in Philadelphia, but the volume is not large. 
Prices are being well maintained and practically all the orders 


placed call for prompt delivery. The box makers have plenty 
of business on hand, but are encountering the same difficulties 
in manufacture as do the lumbermen. Four-quarter edge box 
sold during the week at from $26.50 to $27.50 f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk net, but many mills will not consider these figures at all. 
The price on air-dried stock has advanced $1 a thousand dur- 


ing the week, sales now being made at $25.50 Norfolk. There 
is not a large demand for edge culls, red heart and the stock 
sizes of box and culls. Twelve-inch box appears to be receiv- 
ing more attention than the other widths and further develop- 
ments may be looked for in this connection. There has been 
a decided increase in the demand for box bark strips re- 
cently, the Philadelphia market taking a large part of the 
orders placed, This change was partly due to several of the 
mills carrying larger stocks on hand than they desire being 
willing to move it out quickly at slightly reduced prices. 
As 2 whole, however, the rough pine market shows material 


strength and there is little disposition to cut prices to make 
sales. The opinion generally prevails that higher values will 
rule on rough box in the near future. 

Jemand for dressed lumber has about maintained its aver- 
age during the month. <A few items showed an increase in 
sales last week, particularly Nos. 2 and 4 }%-inch flooring, all 
grades %¢-inech ceiling, No. 4 ys-inch ceiling, 6- and 8-inch 
roofers. Prices are being well maintained and those items 
showing weakness during the middle of October have regained 
apparently all the lost ground. The planing mill men have be- 
come reconciled to a light demand and fully recognize the 
conditions causing this. They are, therefore, averse to cut- 
ting iheir prices, especially in view of the fact that no new 
busin will result from such a move. The price of roofers 
has fallen off perceptibly, largely because of competition from 
other woods selling at lower prices than are being obtained 
for rough box. 

Demand for roofers is not large because of the let-up in 
building operations and does not justify the concessions given. 
Much home building needs to be done all over the seaboard 
section of the country to take care of workmen in large in- 
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but the trouble appears to be that sufficient trans- 
ion facilities can not be furnished to get the material 
out buyers are purchasing sparingly and many of them 
are using every means in their power to break down the 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 5.—The extraordinary condition is presented at the 
peosent in the North Carolina pine trade that, while the bet- 
te rades of lumber move rather slowly, and especially stocks 

! in private construction work such as flooring are de- 
lly quiet, the lower grades, box boards in particular, com- 
da very ready market and when worked up into shooks 
: returns which probably never had their equal since 

rtleaf pine became an important factor in the trade. Asked 
| this phase of the situation, the head of one of the larg- 
producing companies here attributed the activity to the 

eyuirements in the way of packing cases brought out by the 

Whatever impediments other divisions might encoun- 

the Government must have boxes and plenty of them, and 

aany other manufacturing interests were in a similar posi- 
ion. 

“North Carolina pine box lumber,” the manufacturer in 
stion went on, “is getting its opportunity now because 
manufacturers of other lumber are unable to take care 

the business offered. One of the biggest western concerns, 

' example, was in the market for 3,000,000 feet of white 
pine, but could not obtain the lumber and finally switched to 
‘hortleaf pine, coming to us for the shooks. And this west- 
ern concern did not limit us to any grade for that matter, 
‘ut requested us to let it know what we had, the price appa- 
rently being no object. One of the leading powder manufac- 
‘uring concerns, which has been getting its box shooks from 
‘nada and from some of the northern and New England 
‘es, found that these northern manufacturers were unable 
furnish the shooks as heretofore, and accepted North 
-olina pine as a substitute, the order calling for not less 
n eighty cars a week. A great demand for shooks has 
veloped in other territory which this lumber did not pre- 
».ously enter in any quantities. We have sold shooks at $55 
} er 1,000 feet and have a standing offer for hundreds of cars 
it $50. This price might seem high, but when the increased 
cost of production is considered it will appear that lumber 
has scored far less of an advance than many other commodi- 
ties, and even now pays only a moderate return.” 

“Box shooks,” the manufacturer concluded, “are absolutely 
necessary for the distribution of supplies of all kinds, and 
under the plan whereby essentials are given the preference 
over the things that the people can do without, shooks are 
being transported with dispatch when many other articles 
—— delayed or not received at all owing to the lack of 

The keel of the first of eight wooden ships to be built by 
Henry Smith & Son, who before establishing a ship yard at 
Curtis Bay, just outside of Baltimore, were engaged in house 
construction, was laid Oct. 31. The vessels will be of the 
Ferris type, a standard adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment in the contracts given out for wooden vessels, and will 
have a length of 28114 feet, a beam of 46 feet and a depth of 
23% feet. Only the hulls will. be constructed at the yard, 
other contractors supplying the machinery. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 7.—The lumber trade is of fair volume considering 
the obstacles in the way of car shortage and embargoes. The 
quietus in the field of dwelling house construction continues 
as a deterrent to many lines of trade. Prices continue firm 
in most lines because of the tremendous demand of the Gov- 
ernment for lumber of all sorts. Business here is much bet- 
ter in northern and eastern lumber, than in southern lumber. 

The special recess committee on corporation taxes held a 
public hearing in the State house today on a new system pro- 
posed for assessing the franchise tax on domestic business 
corporations in this State. The scheme proposed is based in 
part on merchandise value and in part on net income. The 
system now in vogue produces gross inequalities. 

Progress on the Government's proposed $9,000,000 plant 
for building destroyers ete. at Squantum, where over 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber will be needed, is being held up by the con- 
troversy over the open shop between the building trades 
unions and the Aberthaw Construction Co. All the union 
steam shovel and dredgemen, spur track men and locomotive 
engineers have gone out on strike and also 600 Italian labor- 
ers have quit work. As before the work of construction on 
main buildings is begun the level of the ground must be 
raised 12 feet by filling in and thousands of piles must be 
driven these strikes are very annoying, to say the least. If 
the Squantum plant is to be completed by Jan. 1, as the con- 
tract specifies, it is claimed that the Aberthaw company must 
make peace with the labor unions. The Carpenters’ District 
Council of Boston and vicinity has received the sanction of 
its general executive board to call out on strike all union 
carpenters on every Government job in this locality if neces- 
sary to support the action of the council in refusing to allow 
union carpenters to work on the Squantum plant until it is 


unionized. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 7.—News of the advance in fir uppers had a stimu- 
lating effect on the market here. Wholesalers are suggesting 
to their customers that all the uncertainties of the situation 
are against the man who holds back in buying, and that it is 
none too early now to place orders for stock wanted next 
spring. Fine open weather succeeding the October winter is 
reviving retail trade and is likely to react soon on wholesale 
business. The new fir lists received here indicate an advance 
of $4 a thousand on all vertical grain flooring, finish and 
stepping, and $1 a thousand on other uppers. 

Charles Van Pelt, who represents the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., of Everett, with headquarters here, was able to come to 
his office this week for the first time since his injury in an 
automobile accident several weeks ago, which gave him a long 
siege in the hospital. He is able to walk with the aid of a 
cane and is making rapid improvement, but will not attempt 
to do full work for another week or two. 

F. Y. Fellows, South Dakota representative of the Milwau- 
kee Land Co., was here last week to visit his brother, who is 
a lieutenant in the army, assigned to Camp Mills after a term 
of duty at American Lake. 

Three local hardwood lumber companies have joined in 
buying out the Bartelme Co., hardwood wholesaler, thereby 
relieving F. M. Bartelme of business cares following his ac- 
cepting a commission in the army as an advisory lumber ex- 
pert with the rank of captain. The stock is being closed out 
by the old corporation, the purchasers forming a temporary 
reorganization for that purpose. D. F. Clark, of the Osborne 
& Clark Co., is president; Harry Sutton, of the Twin City 
Hardwood Lumber Co., vice president, and Dave Dworsky, of 
the same concern, treasurer. The N. C. Bennett Lumber Co. 
is the third concern interested in the transaction. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 6.—The shortage in cars which has forced a number 
of mills to close down, and the shortage in labor, both of 
which have caused sawmills to suspend or greatly curtail 
operations, together with an increased demand from the coun- 
try yards and the prospect of further heavy buying from that 
source have had a strengthening effect on the lumber market 
here, and prices have advanced considerably within the last 
few weeks. Government orders also have forced a number 
of mills out of their usual channels, and rumors of further 
heavy Government orders have aided to give the market an 
exceedingly firm tone. Some manufacturers predict that 
prices will go still higher, with a further tightening of the 
car situation, which they say is certain to come. 

Flooring continues to be in especially good demand, and 
B is now quoted by several big manufacturers at $2.50 above 
the list, No. 1 flooring at $2 above, 4-inch No. 2 at $2 above, 
and 6-inch No. 2 at $l:above. Shiplap also continues strong, 
and is selling at about $1 above the list. Dimension con- 
tinues the weakest item on the list, selling at about $2.50 off 
the list. 

An official of the Missouri Pacific Railroad informed the 
representative of a large yellow pine manufacturer that it 
was short 1,000 cars for its southern division on Government 
requirements alone, and was 800 cars short of Government 
requisition for perishable goods for shipment from Colorado 
and Kansas points. This was the answer to a complaint 
on the shortage of cars for the shipment of lumber. Even 
mills with Government contracts are complaining of their 
inability to get cars to fill such orders. 

The hardwood mills of the South have been especially hard 
hit by the shortage of labor. In southeastern Missouri mills 
have been unable to get enough labor to keep their plants 
going satisfactorily, while in northeastern Arkansas the situ- 
ation has been even worse. 

Box manufacturers continue to be heavy buyers. One 
wholesale dealer reports the sale of 200,000 feet of 4/4 No. 
2 common gum for immediate shipment. A manufacturer re- 
ports selling 250,000 feet of cottonwood, 100,000 feet of 
tupelo and 300,000 feet of cypress to a Chicago concern for 
box-making purposes. 

Hardwood manufacturers generally are declining to make 
any contracts for deliveries later than Jan. 1. Usually at 
this time of year contracts are made for deliveries as late as 
June, but no such long-term contracts will be made this year. 
“We believe that within the next year higher prices will pre- 
vail for all hardwoods,” said the sales manager of a large 
concern.” Besides, we do not know now what our labor will 
cost us next year, or what other conditions will prevail.” 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., has been elected vice president of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis. Mr. Whitmarsh had been president of 
the club, but had refused reélection. F. C. Reilly, traffic 
manager of the Frisco, was elected president. 

Freight shipping from St. Louis has been greatly facilitated 
and congestion relieved under an agreement of eighteen rail- 
roads entering this city to use box cars without regard to 
ownership. Under the agreement any one of the roads may 
load and forward to any point in the country frefght cars 
owned by any road which is a party to the agreement without 
regard to lettering. Heretofore, railroads were compelled to 
load cars of another road only for points reached by the owner 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


insures prompt action at all times. That is what our 
facilities enable us to offer you in the shipping of 
Douglas Fir. Try us next time. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc.,(E.T.Sturgeon.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis. ) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mer.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 














1 _— 
(Spee Quality and Service 


<p A of the kind we give customers 


warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling. 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., porttino: “orecos 


L Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. J 





Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 











Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


824-25 Morgan Bldg., 





Western Products 
For Eastern Buyers 


that offer exceptional value in 
quality, millwork and grades are 
found in our Fir, Cedar, Spruce, 


Western Hemlock Lumber and 
Red Cedar Shingles. 
Tell us your needs now. 
COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermens Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


TMM 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers fs of 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Steam 
Signal Whistle 


TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 
Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 
An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ““Toots-E”’ users say: 





Mount Vernon, Wash. 
“We consider the “TOOTS-E’ 
a winner and are well satisfied 
with the ones we have in use. It 
is a decided advance from the old 
method of signaling.” 

English Lumber Company. 


Booklet sent on request. 


CM. LOVSTED & CO. 


Woertus Sate= Dee nen se 
(MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOLS FROGS AND SWITCHES. 
MALLEASLE AND STFEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 














Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 


BE : \OMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ““ 


HELEN? 





on 


Lumber for the Yard Trade 


HELEN, FLORIDA 








y, 
Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


X 


Long 
Leaf 











Flooring, me 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 









Graves Brothers Co. Posrebe: 





Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables mice bu 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCHE tem. EA pera wom aay wi 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” in fac*, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Louis Car Co., 8000 North Broadway. 


of the car or to points in the direction of the railroad owning 
the car. 

The Board of Public Service of St. Louis today decided to 
repave Union Boulevard between Delmar and Page boulevards 
with wooden blocks at an estimated cost of $56,900. Union 
Boulevard is at present paved with brick. 

St. Louis lumbermen are interested in the announcement 
that an order for $1,000,000 worth of ammunition carts for 
the United States Government has been placed with the St. 
Specifications for the 
wood to be used in their manufacture have not yet been 


received. 
KANSAS CITY, WO. 


Nov. 6.—Retailers appear to be awakening to the situation 
in the lumber industry, judging from the volume of new in- 
quiry that is coming in. Yardmen in this section had some 
very unpleasant experiences last spring with the country 
tied up by a car shortage and were caught when business was 
most brisk with short stocks that hampered their sales con- 
siderably. They face much the same situation that existed 
last fall, further complicated by extraordinary demands for 
military requiremencs that are showing a strong inclination 
to “do their Christmas shopping early.’’ Considerable build- 
ing that has been held up this year will have to be done 
next spring, regardless of the war, and the wise dealers ap- 
parently intend to be ready to move the lumber when it is 
wanted. Along with this increased demand from the yards 
there is a tremendous volume of Governmental and industrial 
inquiry in the local market, the industrial inquiry, especially 
in yellow pine, being related to military necessities. One 
inquiry last week was for unlimited quantities of crating ma- 
terial for airplane factories, indicating that the Government 
airplane production board is getting quick results on its huge 
program and will soon be ready to ship airplanes abroad in 
quantities. Another inquiry for approximately 15,000,000 feet 
listed mostly small dimension stuff. 

The shipping situation does not show any improvement in 
any quarter as yet, and lumbermen are doubtful now if any 
expedient that may be resorted to promises more than tempo- 
rary results in that quarter. Mills generally are reporting 
diminishing as well as broken stocks. The result of all this is 
that the market generally is showing a strength that was 
lacking earlier in the fall. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 3.—The feature of the lumber situation in western 
Washington last week was the increased scarcity of cars on 
all lines, with a practical embargo on the Great Northern as 
far as lumber and shingle shipments in box cars are con- 
cerned. Officials of this road say this action is due to an 
extensive conserving of cars for moving the perishable apple 
crops of eastern Washington, and that in a week or two the 
situation will be relieved. Other roads, however, find that 
increased demands for their cars prevent them from furnish- 
ing the lumber industry its full quota, altho so far the de- 
creased supply is not serious, 

The fir mills are exerting every effort to comply with the 
Government’s demands for clear fir for airplane construction 
and the strong plea which was sent out by Secretary R. B. 
Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association this week 
to the mills that belong to this association, is resulting in in- 
creased shipments of this material. Mills are not waiting 
until they can secure full carloads of material, but are pick- 
ing out the material piece by piece, with the assurance that it 
will be assembled and shipped in some way. That the situ- 
ation is urgent is being fully realized now. 

According to A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., lumber 
and shingle wholesaler with offices in the White Building, 
Seattle, the shingle market has not materially changed as far 
as the demand is concerned, but the price has advanced 5 
cents this week. This stiffening Mr. Dunn attributes in a 
great measure to the fact that cars have become much harder 
to get, particularly on the Great Northern, which reaches a 
great many shingle mills, and which this week put an em- 
bargo on box cars for forest products. It is believed that 
this embargo will last only a week or two, while the apple crop 
of eastern Washington is being moved. 

W. A. Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of Seattle, says that the company’s 
plant at Nagrom, Wash., operated by the Morgan Lumber Co., 
is running steadily with an ample supply of men in the 
woods doing the logging. Mr. Foster, who is one of the 
pioneer west Coast lumbermen, recently returned from visit- 
ing Willapa Harbor and Grays Harbor, where he found the 
mills operating, but still hampered, particularly in the woods, 
by searcity of labor. Mr. Foster came to Washington from 
Tomahawk, Wis., nearly twenty years ago and he has been 
engaged in the lumber business ever since. He says that be- 
cause of the war situation and uncertainty he has never seen 
conditions in the lumber trade as mixed as at present. 

Advices from Washington received today by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, according to R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary, indicate that the Government will modify 
the embargo on export shipments of lumber. Early in the 
week customs officers were ordered to refuse to clear vessels 
having in their cargo lumber suitable for ship building con- 
struction, and several vessels were detained on Puget Sound. 
It is not believed that the embargo will continue, because 
much of the export stuff of large size, to be utilized in ship 
building, would have to be unloaded from the vessels, trans- 
ported to some mill and then resawed, which would be an 
expensive proposition. It is likely that future shipments of 
such material, however, will be prohibited. The order was 
probably the result of two export cargoes of ship timbers 
for the Orient, loaded by non-association Columbia River 
mills several weeks ago. Secretary R. B. Allen, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, says that the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest would be willing to see the export situ- 
ation placed entirely in the hands of some practical man, 
who would know the difference between ship lumber and 
lower grade lumber, and in this connection he has called the 
attention of the Federal authorities to the fact that only 
from 20 to 25 percent of the log is used for ship timbers, and 
if the mills are not permitted to market the 75 percent to 80 
percent of lower grade lumber accumulated in the manufac- 
ture of ship specifications, congestion at the mill plants will 
soon become so great as to retard production of both air- 
eraft and ship lumber. 

Recent reports received from Camp Lewis, the army can- 
tonment of the Pacific coast, indicate that skilled lumber- 
men and loggers who have been drafted will be put to work 
turning out airplane stock for the Government. Maj. Gen. 
Hl. A. Greene, in charge of the camp, has asked for volunteers 
from the skilled woodsmen to do this work. These men will 
be assigned to the aviation section of the signal corps and 
sent at once .into the forests. They will receive the wages 
now being paid civilians for doing the same work and will 
hold their present standing in the national army. 

I. W. W. agitators still manage to do a little bit of good 
for their cause whenever they get a chance. A recent in- 
stance is the failure of the lumber schooner Betsy Ross to 
leave port on schedule time. The vessel had taken on a 
cargo of 1,700,000 feet of lumber at Tacoma and at that 








city also took on its crew, among them being two I. W. w. 
agitators. These men induced the remainder of the crew to 
demand their discharge. Inasmuch as the vessel had cleared 
for a foreign port, it would have been unable to discharge the 
men there, and accordingly had to put in at Port Townsend, 
where the men were paid off. Those who wished to rems:in 
at work were kept from doing so by threats. 

Last week, within three months after its plant began opera- 
tions, the Ballard Shipbuilding Co. launched its first ves-o, 
a 110-foot sternwheel river steamboat for the Puget Sound. 
Baker River Logging Co., of Mount Vernon. The 7. C. Reid, 
as the new boat is named, is sheathed with an inch of Avs. 
tralian iron bark to protect the hull. It will take the place 
of an old sternwheeler bearing the same name, which |.is 
been doing duty on the Skagit River since 1897. The Re¢:i's 
breadth is 28 feet, while it has a molded depth of but 5 fect, 

The Martinolich Shipbuilding Co., a newly established or- 
ganization, has taken contracts to build four wooden ves:s. |s 
for Norwegian interests. The company has a site at Quart r- 
master Harbor, halfway between Seattle and Tacoma. 

Lyle D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., is 
confined to the hospital this week, recovering from an ope?a- 
tion for removal of his tonsils. 

Altho its Everett mills are operating to capacity, C. \, 
Dean, of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, says the company {s 
receiving fewer orders than ever before in its history. <A 
great part of its output is going into special cutting stock, 
Government orders taking a large share. Regarding the car 
situation, Mr. Dean says the company ts having no troutje 
in getting empties for the shipment of Government business, 
altho private consumers have to wait their turn. Stocks +] 
along the Coast are in very bad shape, says Mr. Dean, aad 
uppers especially are exceedingly scarce. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., Seattle who 'e- 
saler, is the proud father of a 7-pound boy, born this week, 
and named after his grandfather, William Tilford Lawton, of 
Joseph Thomas & Son, Baltimore, Md., pioneer planing mill 
and factory operators. The youngster, who will of course he 
a lumberman, will mark the fifth generation of lumbermen in 
the family. 

L. D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter Lum)ier 
Co., Seattle, announces that he has arranged with the Smith- 
Carothers Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., to represent the L. 1. 
Carpenter Lumber Co. in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississipi, 
Kentucky, Virginia and Maryland. The Smith-Carothers Lum- 
ber Co. is a wholesale lumber concern of excellent standing 
and has a well established trade in the South, and Mr. Cuar- 
penter believes the arrangement will be mutually beneficial. 
The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. specializes in premium brand 
shingles, in its “Beaver” and “Premier” brands. It has also 
recently put on the market what it claims to be the best red 
cedar siding to be found anywhere, made on specially patented 
machines and trimmed perfectly smooth. This siding is made 
in short lengths, 6 inches wide, and is guaranteed to lay 4 
inches clear to the weather. And it is also guaranteed to be 
all 100 percent vertical grain. Mr. Carpenter says it is al 
ready meeting with favor on the part of eastern buyers. 

A nearly complete paralysis of the telephone system in 
Seattle by a strike of telephone operators and electricians 
which began last Thursday is causing considerable incon- 
venience in business circles. All transactions between whole- 
salers and mill concerns has to be transacted by personal 
visits or by mail or letters sent by messengers. The telephone 
systems of all north Coast cities and towns and long distance 
service is generally suspended because of the strike. 

Fred Terry Satterford, manager of the export department 
of Carstens & Earles (Inc.), Seattle, well known shingle 
manufacturers and wholesalers and lumber exporters, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the birth of a son, Robert Blake 
Satterford, Oct. 24. Mrs. Satterford was formerly Miss 
Marian Blake, daughter of C. J. Blake, a Seattle lumberm:n, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 3.—Call this week was made by the Government for 
volunteers among the 40,000 drafted soldiers at the Tacoma 
army camp, timber workers drawn into the army from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, to go into the spruce camps 
of this State and help get out the logs that for months have 
failed to reach the mills in quantities needed for the com- 
plete success of the aircraft plans. The draft soldiers were 
plainly told in an appeal made by the commander of the camp 
that if they do not respond to the call and fill the labor cap 
left by strikers who failed to return to work the great «air- 
craft program of America and her allies must fail. ‘he 
appeal of the commanding general is made direct to ‘he 
patriotism of the drafted timber workers to save a critical 
situation. Organization commanders were directed to enlist 
volunteers for logging camp service and submit the naies 
Oct. 31 and the men will be sent out at once—said to be ‘he 
first time American soldiers were ever used to fill up a labor 
deficiency in any trade. The response to the appeal is known 
to have been very large. No figures concerning it or the 
movement of the men to spruce camps are to be given out. 
The step to take men from the army followed the visit to 
Tacoma last week of Col. Brice P. Disque, who came to in- 
vestigate the spruce situation and will have charge of it. 
Draft soldiers who responded to the appeal will be assig:cd 
to the aviation section of the signal corps and will get peid 
the difference between their pay as soldiers and the pay of 
civilian workers in the industry. About 50,000,000 feet of 
spruce and 36,000,000 feet of fir stock are wanted for 2 r- 
planes with all possible speed. 

Lumbermen here state that cards have been tacked up 
through the woods and camps in places bearing such wordinss 
as: “AGAINST THE LAW—Don’t drive copper tacks into fruit 
trees, as it kills the trees. Don’t drive a spike in a log, as it 
isn’t good for the log and is liable to make trouble for te 
saw that hits it. Don’t leave a dry log buried in combusti!'!¢ 
material near the railroad tracks, as a locomotive might co: \¢ 
along and set fire to it and you would be 100 miles away.” 

Deputy sheriffs from Tacoma were sent to the McKenna 
Lumber Co. last Monday following a report from the compa \y 
that trouble was possible as a result of shutting down to clein 
out the agitators among the loyal crew. Some of the I. \. 
W.’s at the logging camp were making threats and drastic 
means were successfully taken to get rid of them. 

“The logging camps of western Washington are now oper! 
ing to only about 50 percent of their capacity,’ said Mj. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumb: 
Co., Tuesday. “This is due to the harassing methods of the 
I. W. W. and others endeavoring to obstruct the Gover! 
ment’s efforts to obtain the timber necessary to carry on {'s 
war program. It is the desire of the loggers to increase their 
output to 100 percent and if necessary to pick only the cream 
from the standing timber so that the Government’s needs cit 
be taken care of.” 

Construction work at the Tacoma army cantonment 's 
rapidly nearing completion. The Hurley-Mason Co., gener! 
construction contractor, Thursday laid off another 1,500 men 
who have been at work. More than 2,000 are still left em- 
ployed on the job. Very few of the bulk of the 1,500 men put 
on the labor market this week are suitable for sawmill or log- 
ging camp work. 

The mills themselves are not in need of labor to any extent 
and can get along nicely, according to J. T. Gregory, of the 
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‘ir emergency committee. The labor scarcity, he says, is in 
the woods, where help is needed at the camps. 

Under instructions from the War Department local customs 
oiicials are holding up clearances on all vessels loaded with 
‘umber suitable for ship building. From each vessel a de- 
tailed, sworn statement is being required giving the grades 

nd dimensions of lumber aboard, including also ship knees. 

The Fir Emergency Committee last week received an order 

yr 1,000,000 feet more lumber for the Hog Island (Phila- 
jelphia) ship yards. The order was apportioned among the 

ills by the committee, making a total of 13,000,000 feet dis- 

‘ibuted for this plant. The bulk of the_order is for larger 


~— EVERETT, WASH. 


Noy. 3.—Lumber plants of Everett are entering into the 

iy spirit with all their might to aid the Government in 
facilitating its campaign abroad. Fir mills have willingly 
agreed to cut Government orders first and ship them with 
al! possible promptness. The chief rush at present is for 
fir airplane stock and ship yard materials. Several local 
manufacturers this week attended the Seattle meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Protective League, where it was stated that 
Federal operation of fir and hemlock mills in Washington 
and Oregon might occur as a result of disloyal hampering of 
production by German sympathizers. 

{wo or three cargo mills of this district are waiting to ob- 
tain a further interpretation of the Government’s latest order 
directing against the clearance of any lumber or timbers suit- 
ie for ship building. Information at present sought by the 
Canyon Lumber Co, and the Crown Lumber Co. is just what 
materials may be included and what may be excluded from 
this most recent war embargo, for, altho these companies are 
familiar with ordinary specifications in the ship building line, 
they wish to make sure that the present urgent need for ship 
materials has not caused the War Department to issue a 
rither more far-reaching order. 

Fred K. Baker, formerly of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., 
has disposed of his cedar mill to William Hulbert, who is now 
in charge of the new industrial property, located at the foot 
of Twelfth Street on the bay front. Fred Baker is one of the 
best known millmen in the Northwest and has been in Ever- 
ett for about fifteen years, coming here and building up the 
business of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., now controlled by 
James G. Eddy. Mr. Baker has not announced his future 
plans. William Hulbert is a pioneer resident of Everett and 
one of the most prominent logging operators in this district. 

Yesterday the Great Northern Railway Co., thru its local 
oflice, announced the placing of an embargo prohibiting the 
use of box cars on its line for the shipment of lumber or 
shingles. According to a well posted Everett shingle shipper 
this latest movement of curtailment is the most alarming 
feature thus far noted in the rapidly increasing car shortage 
condition and clearly shows what the Great Northern is “up 
against,’ being indicative, as well, of what shippers soon 
may expect to encounter from the two other transcontinental 
roids entering the city. Government demand for closed 
freight ears is responsible for present conditions. Shingle 
manufacturers are not worrying, however, as the shortage in 

ars already has slightly strengthened red cedar roofing prices 

over quotations of last week, and a continued improvement 
of the shingle market is looked for during the continuance of 
the transportation shortage. 

the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is erecting a $20,000 clubhouse 
for employees. The fine quarters, it is expected, will be 
opened this month. The club is to be furnished in a thoroly 


tiodern manner and is to have hardwood floors. The largest 
apartments will be a commodious reading-room and a card 
room. Employees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. have organ 


ized a club which they call The Skagit Club, with Jack Jolly, 
president, and W. R, Smith, vice president. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Noy, 5.—Bellingham last week launched its fourth wooden 

amship from the yards of the Pacific American Fisheries, 
This was the Hollywood, 250 feet in length, which will be 
ready tor service about Jan. 1. The company is constructing 
another vessel of the same size and has five ways completed 
for the building of other wooden craft. The first keel was 
lnid sixteen months ago. The construction of these craft has 
called for large quantities of lumber, practically all of which 
has been furnished by local mills, chiefly by the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. Ship building at other points on Puget Sound is 
viso carried on partly with Bellingham lumber, a steady busi- 
ess being enjoyed by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and 
ihe Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 

Last week the steam schooner Bee sailed from the Bloedel 
Honovan cargo mill with 500,000 feet for southern California. 
‘The next vessel berthing there will be the steamer Davenport, 
which will load a similar amount for California. The 
schooner Dauntless has sailed from the FE. K. Wood mill 
with 600,000 feet for Sydney. The Bloedel Donovan cargo 
mill last week again began operating its “short” side, which 
has a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. The plant is now pre- 
pared to cut 300,000 feet daily and all the company’s other 
mills are operating. 

Local mills are still somewhat embarrassed by lack of 
cars, but curtailment has not become necessary. It is pre- 
dicted by one of the principal shippers here that there will 
be little relief from the shortage before January. 

The MeCoy-Loggie Timber Co. is now near its chief timber 
stand and is operating one side of its camp steadily. This 
concern supplies logs to the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., which is 
how running full blast in all departments and plans to 
operate for the rest of the year. 

Final figures show that the employees of the Bloedel Dono- 
yan Lumber Mills invested more than $80,000 in the recent 
“Liberty Loan drive, or thirteen times as much as their sub- 
scriptions to the first Liberty Loan. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Company is now 
shipping three carloads of fir airplane stock to the East every 


week, 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Noy. 5.—The Clear Lake Lumber Co., of Clear Lake, did a 
larger business during October than during any other month 
since June, according to B. R. Lewis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. All departments, including logging, lumber and 
shingle manufacturing and selling, shared in the activity. 
This concern was delayed very little during the summer by 
labor troubles, and has recently increased its logging opera- 
tions by adding two additional sides, now operating eight 
sides in all. 

The Alger Shingle Co., operating a shingle mill at Sedro- 
Woolley, Wash., has changed its name to the Casey-Childs 
Shingle Co; making this mill a separate enterprise from the 
shingle mill at Park, Wash., which retains the name of the 
Alger Shingle Co. The Casey-Childs Shingle Co. reports a 
good business, but says it is beginning to be hampered seri- 
ously by the car shortage which has developed lately. 

The Day Lumber Co., of Big Lake, Wash., is now working 
on orders for airplane material for the Government, accord- 
ing to C. C. Bronson, sales manager. 







PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 5.—A good business is reported by manufacturers and 
dealers generally, and conditions are about normal under the 
now quite firmly established new standard. The logging 
camps are working to the full capacity of their man power, 
altho the labor shortage is greatly affecting the volume of 
output. There is‘a brisk demand for ship building material, 
now that the ship yards again are working at full speed. 

E. D. Kingsley, head of the West Oregon Lumber Co., and 
vice president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
left yesterday on a trip to San Francisco and other California 
points. Mr. Kingsley has been slightly “under the weather” 
and hopes to recover his health fully under the influence of 
the California climate. 

The Dayton Mill Co.’s plant at Hall, near Woodland, Wash., 
will resume operations in a few days after having been shut 
down for a couple of years. The mill will cut largely rail- 
road ties. 

The searcity of some items in fir lumber is becoming more 
marked as Government orders for ship construction and air- 
plané material increases. Circulars recently sent out to the 
trade by Oregon concerns withdraw all open quotations upon 
fir vertical grain flooring, drop siding, fir timbers larger and 
longer than 6x8-inch, 32-foot, and fir plank larger and longer 
than 8x12-inch, 32-foot. One wholesale concern advises its 
trade that it can not quote prices at all at present on fir 
clears, other than items of regular yard stock; nor on fir car 
building material, fir pickets, eave gutters, porch columns, 
newels, porch rails and surfaced fir timbers of greater thick- 
ness than 6-inch. Spruce lumber can not be furnished at all 
by this concern, and hemlock uppers can not be furnished at 
present, except on special quotations. Neither can shingles 
at present be furnished in mixed cars with lumber, other 
than with 14-inch red cedar bevel siding, it states. 

Sullivan & Forbes, lumbermen of Portland, with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, have opened an office in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in charge of J. W. McDonald, formerly 
the California representative of this concern with offices in 
San Francisco. The Salt Lake office is at 324 Kearns Build- 
ing. The San Francisco office of Sullivan & Forbes is now in 
charge of J. A. Crawford. 

A very neat and attractive booklet has been issued by the 
McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash., telling of the 
superior quality of shingles manufactured by this company. 
The book is illustrated with pictures of artistic and charming 
homes on which shingles are generously used for roofing, and 
for siding in many instances. The output of the McLane 
Lumber & Shingle Co. is handled by the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
a wholesale lumber concern of Portland with offices in the 
Lumbermen’s Building. J. W. Miller is president of the com- 
pany and R. J. Menz is its energetic sales manager. 

The little town of Powers, in Coos County, Oregon, on the 
railroad built south from Marshfield by the Smith-Powers 
Logging Co., was the banner town in Oregon in buying the 
second issue of Liberty bonds. Powers exceeded its allotment 
by 561 percent, which broke all records in the State. All 
of which pleases A. H. Powers, manager of the Smith-Powers 
Logging Co., after whom the town was named. Bridal Veil, 
another lumber town, where the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., 
is located, also did very well, exceeding its allotment by 229 
percent. La Grande, where is located the George Palmer 
Lumber Co., exceeded its quota by 183 percent. All of this 
speaks well for the patriotism of those connected with the 
lumber and logging industry of Oregon. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 5.—The financial strength of San Francisco has been 
wonderfully demonstrated lately, and money appears to be 
plentiful thruout California. The total amount subscribed 
in San Francisco for the Second Liberty Loan was $72,- 
000,000. The minimum quota of bonds assigned to the city 
was $51,000,000 and the maximum $85,000,000. San Fran- 
cisco’s bank clearings during the week amounted to $107,- 
355,000, a gain of $22,915,000 over last year. 

November opened with the lumber market very well sus- 
tained in the territory covered by San Francisco wholesalers, 
but without much improvement in the local yard demand. 
However, the outlook for business with the yards in the in- 
terior of the State is better and moderate sales of both fir 
and redwood are being made. The main dependence just now 
is special cuttings, ship timbers and other heavy construc- 
tion material. Several very large orders for ship timbers 
and railroad material that have been placed in the Northwest 
recently may make it more difficult for San Francisco whole- 
salers to get their prospective orders filled by the fir mills. 
Domestic cargo fir still sells at $24 base, delivered San 
Francisco, under List 7. Deliveries of fir by sea at this port 
have been very light during the last week. Receipts of fir 
by rail at San Francisco during October amounted to a total 
of approximately 2,000,000 feet. 

The redwood situation is very strong, with a slight im- 
provement in the California yard demand and an increase in 
inquiries for redwood ties and heavy material for export 
to South America and elsewhere. The redwood mills are well 
supplied with orders for rail shipments, but the continued 
searcity of cars makes it very difficult to catch up with back 
orders and is hampering the securing of new business to some 
extent. 

Following the recent authorization of the sale of school 
bonds to the sum of $3,500,000 by the voters of San Fran- 
cisco, a big building program has been announced. It in- 
volves the construction of twenty-three new schools and addi-, 
tions to the existing structures to be used as class rooms. 
The estimated cost of the improvements, which will be begun 
in the near future, amounts to a total of about $1,200,000. 
While the larger buildings will be of brick, steel and con- 
crete, many of the smaller structures will be largely of wood 
and a large quantity of lumber will be required to carry out 
the entire construction scheme. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is continued 
scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber 
and offshore lumber freight rates continue excessively high. 
Coasting lumber freights are very firm, with an advancing 
tendency. Much freight is offering’ for South America and 
a number of cargoes are to be loaded for west Coast and Mexi- 

can ports. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to south 
ern California ports, with an advancing tendency. 

Oliver J. Olson, of the lumber and shipping firm of Oliver 
J. Olson & Co., has returned from Washington and New York 
with the news that the Federal Shipping Board had approved 
the sale of his new steamer Virginia Olson to the French 
Government. The officials allowed the deal to go thru, as it 
had been arranged prior to the order of the shipping board 
prohibiting sales and transfers of vessels of American regis- 
try. Mr. Olson said the order is being strictly enforced. 
Six other locally owned ships were to have been transferred 
to the French Government at large prices, but it looks as 
tho the deals will have to be called off. Mr, Olson will get 
$500,000 for the Virginia Olson. Engines are now being put 
in the vessel. Altho built primarily as a lumber carrier, the 
{Concluded on page 62] 











Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








We Furnish Everything in 
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Gulf RedCypress 


wont of Our wood is more even in color and_ texture 


Cypress District andruns uniform in quality, millwork and grades, 
urton- Swartz 
Burton “Spare 


Perry, Fla. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








| aa Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock | 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
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Gulf Pine Company, 
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Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
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Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 
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Headquarters for everything in 
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Mills: Fargo, Georgia. 
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| Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


L Caryville, Florida 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. - Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


a) 


Oak, Ash, for the fellow who de- 
Gum, ; 

Magnolia, mands mixed cars for 
Cypress, . ie ‘J : 
Hickory, where else can you 
Yellow Pine. find the variety of 
Structural : pile 
Timbers up woods listed opposite: 


to 49’ long. 





Try us. 
; ; 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT gost. cuisoum,c.s.a. 
TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. E 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 
Hardwood Dept. 








‘Southern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











| fexxg'™™ Hardwood Co. | 





MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 














S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


ee 






Manufacturers 
of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers _Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity . 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., ¥. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & S.f. and A. & V. Railroads 











HARDWOODS 





FOR FACTORY BUYERS 











5 cars each 4-4 No. 2 Common Sap and Tupelo Gum. 

5 cars each 4-4 No. 1 Common Sap and Tupelo Gum. 

3 cars each 4-4 Ist. and 2d. Sap and Tupelo Gum. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 











Percy S. Fletcher, secretary of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber 
Co., is away on a two weeks’ mill trip in the South. 

Ike K. Lincoln, manager of the railroad department of the 
Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co., is in the East on a business 
trip. 

E. W. DeCamp, sales representative of. the American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co., of St. Albans, W. Va., called on the local 
trade during the week. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., was in Chicago 
part of the week. 

R. G. McWethy, of Milwaukee, Wis., sales representative 
of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis., was in 
Chicago early in the week. 

W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., 
passed thru Chicago Thursday on his way east, where he 
expects to spend several days on business. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago 
Monday on his way east on business. 


Albert J. Zingre has resigned as secretary and manager 
of the Independent Grain & Lumber Co., of Mason City, Iowa, 
and has been succeeded by E. W. Taylor. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., was away part of the week on 
a sales trip to Illinois and Wisconsin points. 


J. M. Riel, treasurer, and H. H. Kreutzer, secretary and 
sales manager, of the Keith Lumber Co., returned early in the 
week from a week’s business trip to New York City. 


R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday giving attention to association affairs. 


A. E. Noble, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, returned to Chicago a few days 
ago from a business trip in the East of several weeks’ dura- 
tion. 

N. H. Huey, sales representative in local territory for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, returned Tuesday from 
a week’s trip to Kansas City, Mo., and Oklahoma oil field 
territory. 


F. I. Nichols, president of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago on Wednesday con- 
ferring with J. A. Braun, representative of the company in 
local territory. 

The O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.), retail dealer in lumber, 
lath, shingles and all kinds of building material, has pur- 
chased the yard of the Farmers’ Codéperative Elevator Co. 
at Neillsville, Wis. 

Ralph Faulkner, of the James D. Lacey forces, who has 
received a commission in the engineering corps of the United 
States army, left for Washington,.D. C., Monday to report 
for duty. J. W. McCurdy, of the same company, is in the 
East on a business trip. 

R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, this week visited several 
Michigan cities, his mission having to do with building code 
revisions at the places visited. 


Cc. D. Clarke, Merrill, Wis., formerly head of the C. D. 
Clarke Lumber Co., has become associated with’ the Browne 
Bros. Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Clarke has had a quarter of a century’s practical experi- 
ence in the lumber business in all of its phases. 


Mr. and Mrs. John S. Weidman, jr., of Trout Creek, Mich., 
announce the birth of a daughter, Katheryn Anne, at their 
home in Trout Creek on Oct. 27. The proud father is a mem- 
ber of the Weidman & Son Co., of Trout Creek, manufac- 
turer of hardwood and hemlock lumber. 


J. B. Black has resigned his position with the Allen A. 
Wilkinson Lumber Co., with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., after having served it in the capacity of manager of its 
Sullivan (Ind.) yard for the last ten years, and has engaged 
in the hardware and lumber business in Sullivan as a member 
of the firm Black Bros. 


Dan O. Head, president of the Kenosha Lumber Co. and 
former mayor of Kenosha, Wis., has been elected president 
of the Kenosha Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Head is one of 
the most energetic and influential business men in Kenosha 
and during the second Liberty Lean campaign he directed a 
committee that obtained a total subscription of $3,500,000 
in Kenosha. 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. and of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was in Chicago last Saturday on his way home from 
Washington, D. C. He was met here by J. H. Morrison, 
general sales manager of the company. Mr. Morrison said 
that the market within recent days’ had been witnessing some 
advanees in yellow pine and that Kansas City lumbermen 
had every confidence in the market. 


A. A. Henry, vice president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
is chairman of the committee that will collect funds for the 
Y. M. C. A. in suburbs located on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad near Chicago, namely, Berwyn, Riverside, 
La Grange and Western Springs. Already fifty residents in 
Berwyn, the same number in La Grange, thirty-six in River- 
side and ten in Western Springs are seeking contributions to 
the $35,000,000 fund that the Y. M. C. A. is trying to raise 
thruout the United States to be expended in association work 
in army camps in this country and abroad. 


W. J. Ferndon, of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago Monday conferring with H. R. 
Isherwood, of the service department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, relative to the scope of the ex- 
hibit that the retailers will have at the Better Homes Expo- 
sition in that city, starting Nov. 28 and continuing to Dec. 
8. Speaking of local conditions, Mr. Ferndon said that local 
building had been light this fall, due rather to the cost of 
building material than industrial conditions, as workers find 
steady employment there at good wages. 


O. P. M. Goss, of Seattle, Wash., engineer for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago this week 
after having spent some time in the East investigating 
markets for Douglas fir and securing at first hand informa- 
tion regarding aircraft production and the kinds and sizes 
of material desired for this purpose. While in Chicago, Mr. 
Goss on Monday night was the guest of the Western Society 
of Engineers, before whom he delivered a most interesting 
address illustrated with stereopticon views on lumber and 
lumbering from an engineering standpoint. In his address, 





Mr. Goss dealt especially with the use of Douglas fir iy 
various types of construction and gave some interestiny 
figures and illustrations showing the value of this materi:! 
in mill construction, bridge building, as paving block ma- 
terial, and for other purposes. 


While in Chicago Wednesday on his way to New York 
Edward O. Goss, president of the Two Lakes Mill Co., shin 
gle manufacturer of Seattle, Wash., said that tho west Coa 
conditions are in a bad shape the situation is gradually } 
coming better. Labor is scarce, and when he left it wz; 
becoming more difficult to obtain cars for shipment, an 
these conditions combined with a log scarcity make cond 
tions distressing to the west Coast manufacturer. Shing! 
logs are scarce and high priced, he said, logs from whic 
“extra” shingles are made costing from $17 to $20 px 
thousand and logs from which “stars” are manufacture 
from $12 to $15 per thousand. Red cedar shingles were grac 
ually advancing in price and he expected that further a: 
vances will be made, as with a car shortage shingle mil 
are not able to ship out as fast as orders are received. M: 
Goss was on his way to New York to attend the wedding 
a brother and while away from the Coast will pay muc:. 
attention to the shingle and lumber situation in the territor 
he visits. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary and manager of the Nations 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned to Chicag, 
Thursday after a month's trip visiting lumber manufacture: 
in the West. He visited Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., 
Grays Harbor, Portland, San Francisco, Ogden and Salt Lak 
City, Denver, Kansas City, and Manhattan, Kan. Secre 
tary Kellogg not only held several conferences with lumber 
men but studied closely west Coast conditions and what is bi 
ing done in the way of building boats and manufacturiny 
spruce and fir lumber for airplane purposes. Now that tl 
strike is settled, probably 100 boats are building that wi 
go in Government service, he said, and while many of thes 
boats are being constructed of the specified Governmen: 
type others being built for private concerns are even larg: 
and better wooden boats. Relative to whether the west 
Coast lumbermen would be able to meet the Government 
great requirements of lumber for airplane purposes, Secr: 
tary Kellogg said that from what he saw he did not ente: 
tain any doubt about it. While away he spoke before th: 
monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ: 
tion at Portland, the Douglas Fir Club at San Francisco 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association and forestr) 
students of the University of Washington at Seattle, and 
students in architecture and engineering at Manhattan 
Kan. Lumber manufacturers, especially in Washington and 
Oregon, find labor scarce, work unsatisfactory in characte: 
and high wages being paid, said Secretary Kellogg, while the 
scarce log supply is another troublesome factor that is put- 
ting thorns in the path of the manufacturers. While labo: 
is scarce in California, the lumber manufacturers there hav: 
not had any serious labor troubles recently. 





CHICAGO HOO-HOO IN ANOTHER ROUSING CON 
CATENATION 


The most enthusiastic back fence promenade of old cats 
and one of the largest collections of kittens for their first 
taste of the catnip bed were promised for Friday night o 
this week by loyal Chicago Hoo-Hoo who had a banquet and 
concatenation scheduled to take place at the Lumbermen’s 
Association rooms. The roundup of kittens was far more 
successful than was expected and by Thursday noon twent) 
one, with their eyes not yet open but in custody for th 
festivities, had been corralled, as follows: 

William C. Schreiber, of the William C. Schreiber Lumbe: 
Co.; Ralph <A. Lounsbury, lumber salesman; Michael J 
McCaughey and Robert J. Witherill of L. D. Leach & Co.; 
Herschel W. Lawson, Millwork Cost Information Bureau: 
Frederic B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co. 
Martin D. Reeder, lumber salesman; John A. Faulkner, Li 
brary Bureau; Harry W. Kauffman, lumber salesman; Donal: 
H. Jeffris, D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co.; Gecrge A. Nichols o 
Nichols & Schuppert; J. H. Quinlan, Charles Darling & Co. 
Robert L. Heagler, Chicago Dry Kiln Co.; Thomas F. Scan 
lon, McParland Hardwood Lumber Co.; Frank I. Abbot 
and Joseph P. Merkel, of Frank I. Abbott; Louis W. Stablein 
Gregertson Bros. Lumber Co.; Horace W. Black, Black Bros 
Lumber Co.; Emil C. Sylvester, D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 
Charles Sterba, Star Moulding Co., and Edwin W. Meeke: 
of the Hardwood Record. 

Iloo0-Hoo, «ltho thriving in local territory, expects to gathe 
members rapidly now that the organization is entirely ou 
of debt and meaning more than ever as e fraternity amon: 
lumbermen. The banquet was to be served at 6:30 at th: 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, the 
concatenation to follow. It was expected that Secretary 
Treasurer Emerson D. Tennant of St. Louis, Mo., would b: 
present and other able speakers had been secured for th: 
banquet. Local Hoo-Hoo having charge of the program 
had many unique surprises in store for the evening. 





DETAILS WAR LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 


On his return from the west Coast R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke before the students of the engineering and 
architectural classes‘ of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, Kan., last Monday night. Referring to 
the importance of wood in creating material for modern 
warfare, Secretary Kellogg said that without the great forest 
resources of the United States this country would be of little 
immediate help to its allies in the war. 

“Our national army under training is comfortably housed 
in wooden barracks in sixteen great cantonments,’”’ said 
Secretary Kellogg, “and these cantonments were built in 
record breaking time and required to date 900,000,000 feet 
of lumber. No other available material could afford such 
speedy, economical and _ satisfactory construction. The 
rapidity with which these buildings has gone up is almost 
beyond belief. In preparation for the officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan eighty-six buildings were erected in ten 
days, and for a similar purpose at Fort Oglethorpe 135 
buildings were put up in twelve days. Similar records have 
been made in the construction of the still larger buildings 
required at the cantonments for the national army. Then 
there are sixteen national guard camps in the southern states 
for which large quantities of lumber are necessary for tent 
floors, walks, supply buildings etc. 

“The ordinary wooden packing box is usually given little 
consideration, yet humble tho it is the multitudinous supplies 
for the army and navy could not be handled without such 
means of protection and transportation, hundreds of millions 
of feet of lumber going into such boxes and into boxes for the 
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packing and transmission: of munitions. The army transport 
weyon is a model of strength and serviceability, into which 
enter the best grades of pine, oak and hickory. Many thou- 
sanais of these wagons are now under construction for the 


army.” 
»ceretary Kellogg also told of the enormous volume of lum- 


ber used for boat building and airplane purposes and some 
of difficulties that are met with in supplying the Gov- 
erntient with just the right kind of lumber necessary. He 
said tuat the country had the timber resources necessary for 
an) jemand that the Government might have to make on 
acc .nt of war, and that the lumber industry was enthusiastic 


in ‘ve part that it is playing, in helping Uncle Sam to carry 
on 1 war. 





LARGE PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 


of unknown origin visited the plant of the Hume 
Ber t Lumber Co., at Hume, Cal., on Nov. 3, and destroyed 
its i. ge sawmill and dry kilns, entailing a loss of $500,000. 
It is ported that the plant had closed down for the season, 
havi: . recently completed the-cutting of 20,000,000 feet of 
lumbe Altho the company will receive $325,000 insurance, 
it will sustain a loss of 60 percent on the plant. 





LOCAL YARD HAS NEW MANAGER 


fhe Evanston Lumber Co., of Evanston, Ill., announces 


that H. Paxton, formerly secretary and manager of the 
Pasion Lumber Co., Hammond, Ind., is now treasurer and 
mauocer of the yard in Evanston. Mr. Paxton succeeds 


Ss. C. Mercer, who enlisted in the United States Navy some 


time Ago. 


TO REPRESENT LARGE SOUTHERN PINE CON- 
CERN IN CHICAGO TERRITORY 





Il lL. Hanbury, who has been connected with the lumber 
business in various capacities for many years, is a new sales 
representative in the local market and will represent in it 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (Inc.), of McNary, La., manu- 
facturer of “Cady Quality Stocks.” Mr. Hanbury is the first 
reprosentative to be placed in local territory by the company, 
but undoubtedly he will have little difficulty in obtaining 
orders, as, besides the fact that he is a practical lumberman, 
he will sell the product of a mill that has extensively adver- 
tised its longleaf pine dimension and timbers. Mr. Hanbury, 
tho a new sales representative, is not new to Chicago, having 
previously for a time been connected with the Chicago office 





H. L. HANBURY OF CHICAGO 
tepresents Large Southern Pine Concern in Local Territory 


0. the United States Forest Service. He lives at 6446 South 
M:rshfield Avenue, and is the brother of H. N. Hanbury, for- 
ni chief inspector for the Lumbermen’s Association of 
licago but now an officer in the Quartermaster’s Corps at 
* Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa. 
\tr. Hanbury has spent most of his years in the South. He 
born at Dublin, Ga., and at 9 years of age went to work 
the planing mill of the Gurbett Lumber Co. at Gurbett, 
‘rom that time on in one way or another he has been 
nected with the lumber business, chiefly among the mills. 
the last two years he has been a member of the inspec- 
‘ force of the Southern Pine Association, inspecting lum- 
at mills in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
louisiana, In representing the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. Mr. 
fanbury will offer yard stocks as well as timbers to buyers 
i this territory. 


TO PROMOTE BETTER FARM HOMES 


A valuable and timely booklet has been issued by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association under the title 
“Farm Houses—How to Build the New and Improve the Old.” 
The contents fully justify the title, for the 32 pages of the 
booklet are filled with plans and ideas of a most helpful char- 

ter for anyone contemplating building a rural home, and 

0 of the greatest value to the retail dealer who is called 

n to advise his farmer customers along these lines. 

ore and mére progressive retailers are being guided by 

correct principle of selling houses and barns instead of 

ug lumber. As has been well said, there is no sentiment, 

no special sales appeal, in selling a pile of lumber, but 
ere are both sentiment and appeal in selling a cozy farm 
suse, 

Chis booklet will help to make the retailer a salesman of 
homes. The plans and illustrations are of an interesting and 
‘uggestive character. The text of the booklet was prepared 
for the association by William A. Etherton, professor of rural 
architecture at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 








REPORTED SAWMILL SALE WAS AN ERROR 


Frank N. Snell, who recently resigned after more than six 
Years’ service as general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., of New Orleans, was in Chicago this week and 
expects to spend the fortnight in the North, visiting Mil- 
Waukee, Chicago and other points, while taking a rest from 
— duties and making a general survey of the situa- 

1on, 

While in Chicago, Mr. Snell stated that the report in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the effect that 
he and associates had purchased a sawmill property at 
Council, Ga., was an error, no sale of this kind having been 
consummated. 


GIVE SURPRISE BANQUET TO LOCAL 
LUMBERMAN 


Tho Perley Lowe, veteran local lumberman, has lived many 
years, he was never more surprised in his life than on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 2, when members of the Park Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Mr. Lowe is one of the 
most prominent members, gave a banquet in his honor. Mr. 
Lowe, one of the sustaining members of the Methodist denomi- 
nation in Chicago, went to the church that evening think- 
ing he was to attend a reception to the pastor, Rev. Erwine 
Thompson, but soon found that it was in his honor instead. 
Mr. Lowe has been a member of the church thirty-four years, 
and not only did more than two hundred other members at- 
tend a fine banquet in his honor but they listened to several 
talks by prominent Methodists who extolled the life that he 





PERLEY LOWE OF CHICAGO 
Veteran Local Lumberman Whom Fellow Churchmen Honor 





has led, and took part in the unveiling of a fine portrait of 
the veteran churchman and lumberman, which now hangs in 
the parlors of the church of which he has been so long a 
member. Among those who spoke were Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, Rev. John Thompson, George W. Speck, Rev. Er- 
wine Thompson and others. ‘Perley Lowe’s Wife’ was the 
subject of Mrs. E. B. Bennett, and her address honored a 
woman who has been identified with the church as long and 
as actively as her distinguished husband. 





SAWMILL MACHINERY PLANT NOT REQUISI- 
TIONED 


A denial of a report that the plant of the Diamond Iron 
Works, manufacturer of sawmill and transmission machinery 
of Minneapolis, Minn., had been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment, has been made by J. J. MacKay, secretary of the com- 
pany. Secretary MacKay states that as a matter of fact 
while the company is willing to serve the Government in the 
matter of making mill machinery that may be needed so 
far it has not received a single contract, and that should any 
contracts be obtained in the future the Diamond Iron Works 
would continue its regular line in sawmill machinery. 





GETS MUCH NEEDED ASSISTANT 


A change of interest in the lumber circles of the Inland 
Empire took place Nov. 1 when E. N. McDevitt, secretary 
and sales manager of the Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida., 
left that concern and assumed the position of assistant man- 
ager of the Craig Mouncain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida. 
E. H. Van Ostrand, president and manager of the Craig 





E. N. McDEVITT, WINCHESTER, IDA. ; 
New Assistant Manager Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


Mountain Lumber Co., has felt that he needed to be relieved 
of some of the details of the company’s extensive operations. 
For the last five or six years Mr. Van Ostrand has labored 
hard and efficiently, as well as successfully, in building up 
the organization that manufactures and markets the well 
known “Craig Mountain Cork Pine.” He has found that he 
needs help, so Mr. McDevitt is the man who is now going to 
help him. ; 

Mr. McDevitt learned the lumber business with the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., at Cloquet, Minn. In 1902 he entered the em- 
ploy of this concern and worked in the yards for two years, 
afterward becoming assistant to the shipping clerk. He then 
took charge of shipping for the Northern Lumber Co., at 
Cloquet, after which he became assistant to A. J. Taylor, 
sales manager of the company. In April, 1914, Mr. McDevitt 
went to Dover, where he has since had charge of the sales. 
His experience in and about the mill, shipping and sales for 













the Cloquet concerns and later at Dover handling Idaho white 
pine and western pine well qualifies him to take hold of the 
work at Winchester. 

Mr. McDevitt is an excellent representative of the type of 
energetic young lumbermen who work their way up from the 
yard, thru the shipping and sales departments, to positions of 
trust and responsibility in the lumber industry. He has a 
host of friends who wish him unbouaded success in his new 
venture. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 1 to Nov. 5, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,511,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—842,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Washburn, Wis. The 
next largest cargo—410,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Louis Pahlow, from Rapid River, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 1—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Washburn, Wis., 842,- 
000 feet. 

Nov. 2—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Rapid River, Mich., 410,000 
feet ; schooner Delta, Escanaba, Mich., 290,000 feet. 

Nov. 3—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 194,000 
feet ; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Saginaw, Mich., 135,000 feet. 

Nov. 5—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 340,000 feet ; 
steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 300,000 feet. 





PROUD OF CONCERNS’ LIBERTY BOND RECORD 


One could hardly blame George J. Farnsworth, president of 
the Oconto Co., of Oconto, Wis., and the Bay De Noquet Co., 
of Nahma, Mich., for feeling exceedingly proud on his return 
to the Chicago offices of the companies this week after listen- 
ing to the story he told of how employees of both concerns 
contributed to the second Liberty Loan.. There was not an 
employee of the sawmill, planing mill, yard, or office of the 
plant at Oconto but what bought a bond, and the 176 em- 
ployes subscribed $19,350. In addition forty-eight employees 
at the camp of the company subscribed $3,600, three on farms 
$150, and seven bought $1,250 worth of bonds thru local 
banks, making a total of $24,350. The Oconto County Re- 
porter in a recent issue published the names of every con- 
tributor of the company and how much he gave as well as 
the names of the employees of the Holt Lumber Co., also of 
Oco ito, who subscribed to the second Liberty Loan. One 
hundred and sixty-five employees of the latter company sub- 
scribed more than $14,000. These subscriptions are in addi- 
tion to the $50,000 subscription of the Oconto Co., the $50,000 
subscription of the Bay De Noquet Co., a subsidiary of the 





GEORGE J. FARNSWORTH, OF CHICAGO 
Who Is Proud of His Employees’ Liberty Bond Record 


Oconto Co., and the $50,000 subscription of W. A. Holt of the 
Holt Lumber Co. 

“I think the record of the employees of our concerns is a 
remarkable showing,” said Mr, Farnsworth on his return to 
Chicago from the mills, “especially when you consider that 
a large number of the men who subscribed are laborers and 
in giving their savings for Liberty Bonds sacrifice so much 
more than those who are in a better position to afford the 
purchases. I am certainly proud over how our men sub- 
scribed for the Liberty Bonds.” 





EXPECT RESUMPTION OF BUILDING OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE SPRING 


In its monthly market letter to the trade the Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., expresses the opinion that peo- 
ple are becoming reconciled to war conditions and undoubt- 
edly will resume building operations on a larger scale next 
spring. In the face of this there is a greatly reduced output 
of lumber on the Pacific coast and when the active spring de- 
mand begins it will be practically impossible to get prompt 
shipments. The rainy winter season on the north Coast, be- 
ing now at hand, will result in many mills ceasing operations, 
and those that can run will be hampered by log shortage, as 
labor troubles have resulted in a smaller reserve stock of logs 
on hand than at any previous season. The shortage of labor 
is also seriously curtailing operations. 

The Government demand for lumber has been and continues 
tremendous and most mills are loaded with special cutting 
orders for the Government. All clear spruce is already com- 
mandeered and no doubt in the near future, as has been sug- 
gested by the lumbermen themselves, the Government will 
commandeer the clear fir also. The railroads are also placing 
large orders for car material and construction timbers. The 
letter continues : 

“With the small amount of buying of yard stock by the 
retail yards which has taken place the latter part of this 
summer and fall it would naturally be presumed that the 
mills are heavily stocked. The contrary, however, is the 
ease. On account of labor troubles and Government canton- 
ment business the stocks are badly broken. The retailer need 
not fear depression in prices on account of large stocks. 
While dimension is a little weak, uppers are very firm. In 
fact, owing to Government demand for clears, the supply of 
vertical grain flooring is limited.” 

The letter also calls attention to the car shortage now be- 
coming more serious on the north Coast and as an instance 
cites the Southern Pacific as supplying only about 17 percent 
of the shippers’ needs. In conclusion the letter states that 
the market Is very firm with a tendency upward. 
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INOCECT 


‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 





The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
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Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workma. ship 
or Length 
with or 
You will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
HAMMOND, LA. 


Timbers of Quality 
Tip, Butt 

Piling of Any 
without Bark 
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LONG 
LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867°° Main #)ffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nodce-ta 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short tat Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Crcic« Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,* ST x“*™ 
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steamship will be used by the French Government as a coal 
carrier. Mr. Olson’s steamship Paraiso, which he purchased 
2 month ago, is towing mahogany logs in the Atlantic under 
an old charter. When the charter expires, it is expected the 
vessel will be brought to the Pacific coast. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has re- 
turned from an extensive eastern trip. He spent some time 
in Washington on business connected with the recruiting of 
officers in California for the 20th Engineers (Forest) regi- 
ment, which is in the hands of a committee of lumbermen 
with headquarters at the San Francisco office of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He 
visited the ordnance department and investigated the box 
shook situation, with a view to ascertaining the possibilities 
for the use of California white pine for ammunition boxes 
ete. He found things very satisfactory. 

An automobile containing two prominent San Francisco 
lumbermen and several business men was struck by an 
Alameda electric train last Saturday, and several of the party 
were painfully injured, but all will recover after taking a 
short rest. James Tyson, president of the Charles Nelson 
Co., this city, and at the head of the Yosemite Lumber Co., 
was slightly injured by the shock of the collision, but is ex- 
pected to be about within a week. O. C. Haslett, president 
of the California Pine Box & Lumber Co., sustained injuries, 
including a broken arm and cuts on the head and body, which 
will confiné him to his bed for a week or two. 

R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co., this 
city, has been appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the 
central district of California. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Noy. 3.—Officials of Ewauna Box Co. announce that its 
plant here, which was destroyed by fire Oct. 9 with a loss of 
$135,000, will be rebuilt at an early date and be ready for 
operation early next spring. Timbers are already being cut 
for the new structure, which will be built on the old site 
but under an entirely different arrangement. In the mean- 
time in order that the concern may go ahead with its orders 
already contracted for a box plant at Costella near Dunsmuir, 
Cal., has been leased and workmen have been transferred 
to that point for the winter. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Noy. 5.—Cold weather coming on a little early has cur- 
tailed buying to a great extent, and snow falling in many of 
the big retail districts in the State has handicapped the 
farmer in hauling anything. With the exception of a few 
orders being placed to fill in stocks, business is practically 
at a standstill. Mills are still running and some of them 
are planning on operating all winter. 

The loggers of northwestern Montana will no doubt be 
free from agitation from one source at least, as a few days 
ago Olin E, Anderson, the local secretary of the I. W. W. in 
Kalispell, was placed under arrest by the Federal authorities. 
He was one of the men wanted in the Federal indictment 
recently filed against certain I. W. W. leaders in Chicago, be- 
ing a violator of the espionage act. It is not known defi- 
nitely whether Anderson’s case will be tried here or in Chi- 
cago. By his arrest the headquarters are closed up and all 
I. W. W. literature was taken in charge by the authorities. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 5.—Ernest L. Jahneke, of the Jahncke Shipbuilding 
Co., has returned from Washington, where he secured con- 
tracts for the construction of twelve 5,000-ton steel steam- 
ships from the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and announces 
that actual construction will begin by Jan. 1. The first of 
the ships is to be launched in November, 1918. Mr. Jahncke 
declined to say where the ship yard will be located, but de- 
clared it will be a permanent industry, giving employment 
to upward of 1,000 men. The Jahncke company is now build- 
ing six wooden ships of 3,500 tons at its yards in Madison- 
ville, across Lake Ponchartrain. The new steel ships will be 
equipped with powerful oil-burning engines and will be built 
complete, from keel to stacks, in New Orleans. 

J. W. Drissen, general manager of the National Box Co., 
Chicago, arrived in Natchez, Miss., last week with a repre- 
sentative of the Unit Construction Co., of St. Louis, which 
latter concern has the contract for building the Natchez 
plant of the National Box Co. Material for the construc- 
tion is being assembled and work will be begun this week. It 
is planned to employ from 150 to 200 men in order to have 
the plant ready for operation by Jan. 1. 

A dispatch from Biloxi, Miss., states that work in the Mis- 
sissippi coast ship yards is being hampered both by shortage 
of skilled ship yard labor and by delays in delivery of mate- 
rials from the mills. The lumbermen are now taking steps 
to speed up their deliveries, but the labor shortage can not 
be remedied so easily and is said to be giving some of the 
plant managers serious concern, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Noy. 5.—The market has stiffened considerably during the 
last week, with prices on dimension and boards showing an 
advance of $1. Demand has been much better, while the 
market is completely flooded with inquiries for ship timbers. 
The car situation has become more acute and shipments more 
difficult to make, altho a good volume of lumber has moved 
during the week. Most of this, however, was for Government 
use, many mills turning their undivided attention to supply- 
ing as quickly as possible all Government wants. 

All lumbermen in this section are very optimistic over the 
future of the yellow pine market and confidently look for 
the best business they have enjoyed in years. Crop condi- 
tions thruout this section are the best in years. Plenty of 
corn has been harvested and cotton brings 27 cents per 
pound. Cottonseed, has reached a price of over $80 a ton. 
This has caused the use of considerable lumber for local con- 
sumption, altho local building conditions have not been satis- 
factory for the last several months. 

Labor conditions are becoming serious thruout this terri- 
tory and higher wages are generally demanded. Even when 
these demands are met men can not be obtained and the 
situation is expected to become more acute with the next 
draft from this section, which has already felt a heavy hand, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 6.—The car situation is becoming somewhat trouble- 
some at a number of shipping points and would be felt. to a 
greater extent by the mills if there were no Government stuff 
moving. Every mill of any consequence in this section that 
has suitable timber is using extra effort to rush production on 
ship stock and other material used by the Government. Mar- 
ket conditions are steadier here now than they were two 
weeks ago and mills that were inclined to lower their prices 
with the idea of increasing the demand have decided that 
they can’ get all the business needed at present and better 











prices, and some price lists have been raised instead of low. 
ered. The labor situation is still serious, but not as bad ag q 
month ago, a great many men who stopped work at the say. 
mills to work on farms and army camps going back to the 
mills, as a number of mills raised the wages of their em. 
ployees on Nov. 1, averaging about 10 percent. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Nov. 6.—General conditions in the lumber market o/ this 
vicinity have changed very little since last week, but one 
pleasing feature of the interior trade was an increase jp 
inquiries for shed and yard stock. Prices are still firm with 
concessions here and there for transits or items that are op 
hand in large quantities. The Government continues t. buy 
heavily and has practically taken over all timbers from 
which ship material of any size can be made. Most mills 
are busy with this class of business, but still keep a weather 
eye on the interior market as a good sized percentage «f all 
timbers will not make ship material. Cars are still scarce 
and the labor question is growing worse, but so far noe of 
the mills has been forced to shut down or curtail its output 
to any great extent. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 6.—Brisk buying thruout the district during the last 
week is reported by local dealers and manufacturers. De. 
mand, which is about normal, is accentuated by the strong 
influx of orders from the territory supplied largely from 
Birmingham, creating a business condition which is _pro- 
nounced most satisfactory by the trade. Prices have under. 
gone a slight downward revision. The relaxation is felt all 
along the line, the principal drop being noted in dimension 
stock and heavy railroad timbers. This line of stock is in 
greater demand that is any other line, and the present jnar- 
ket supply available has made for a reduction. The drop is 
comparatively light, an average of only $1 to $1.50 being 
felt in most lines for the week. 

The available supply of lumber, both kiln dried and board 
stock and dimension timber, is said to be somewhat increased 
over the last few weeks. Mills have been a little short on 
delivery the last week, accumulating excessive stocks from 
which the big inflow of orders this week is being shipped. 
Shingles and lath, inactive thruout the last three weeks, are 
said to be in big demand. These items being held in reserve 
for the last month makes shipments easy. 

Improved labor conditions are reported. Conservative 
manufacturers are of the opinion that sixty days from now 
there will be no difficulty experienced in getting al! the 
labor required, and at a scale which would have been thought 
impossible even one month ago. 

Transportation conditions are not so satisfactory as they 
have been for the last six weeks. A general tightening all 
along the line, a restriction of the use of certain classes of 
cars for hauling lumber and the effects of the embargoes which 
are applicable to so large a portion of the shipments which 
originate or pass thru Birmingham dealers’ hands _ have 
brought about a shortage of cars which is inconvenient to 
many manufacturers. The larger plants are reducing their 
output to a certain extent, while the smaller mills, catering 
to more local demands, have not slowed down in their manv- 
facture. The military camps in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia, with their new needs and requirements on the rail- 
roads, are said to be very largely responsible for the tempo- 
rary shortage of cars. 

Prospects are declared good for the winter trade. Local 
demands are sure to be maintained. A great building cam- 
paign in and around Birmingham is already being felt, and 
this will be of sufficient importance to maintain the local 
retail trade, and supply manufacturers with a sure market 
at home for a dependable and important quantity of material. 
The buying thruout the industrial section is assured, and cor- 
poration building is certain to be kept up at the pace set for 
the last four months. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 5.—Inquiries for more than 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timber for Government use featured the local yellow pine 
market last week. Practically all these orders will be placed 
with mills operating in the Beaumont district, and the orders 


include ship building timbers, general structural timbers and 
yard stocks of all kinds, for building cantonments, ware- 
houses and boxes and crates for shipping war supplies. Altho 


lumber manufacturers say they could get better prices from 
their commercial trade, they are turning down this business 
and filling the Government orders whenever possible. 

Retail buying has been brisk the last week and prices have 
advanced from 50 cents to $1 a thousand on dimension and 
boards, but the scarcity of cars is seriously interfering with 
deliveries, according to local dealers. Altho shippers are 
loading cars to capacity and are doing everything else in their 
power to conserve the equipment, the car situation, they say, 
is gradually growing worse. Some trouble was experi:nced 
the last few days even in the delivery of Government oilers. 

Railroads are again actively in the market, buying a! the 
material they can get. Some of the lines, for the first time in 
their history, are using shortleaf pine timbers because of ‘heir 
inability to secure longleaf material, the latter being utiized 
by the Government as fast as it is turned out by the mil's. 

The hardwood market generally is showing a better ‘one, 
according to hardwood dealers, and during the last wee) the 
demand has been brisk for ash and heavy oak, especialiy 1- 
inch oak. Prices of hardwood, like those of pine, are g:adu- 
ally advancing and the outlook for fall and winter bus: ness 
is said to be very bright. Hardwood dealers also are gr atly 
handicapped by the shortage of cars. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 5.—Lumber remains at normal in both demani and 
the prices, the situation for the last several weeks being ‘iken 
as a basis for consideration. Mills are running full time 
thruout the territory, with heavy cutting. There is very 
little lumber on the yards. It is used as fast as it is cut for 
governmental and other projects. 

Because of the demands of the Government for ship huild- 
ing material the commercial demand for yellow pine is not 
meeting with much encouragement. Only such commercial 
orders are considered as will not interfere with the needs of 
the Government. There is more life in the market than there 
was two weeks ago. 

There is still trouble on account of the shortage of iabor 
and the dearth of cars. The industry is believed to be facing 
a rather stiff car shortage problem. 

Largely because of inactivity in construction work, except 
by the Government, which uses other woods, cypress is not 
in especially brisk demand, but there is still considerable 
optimism to be found among the dealers. The dealers, how- 
ever, have this advantage that they usually are able to ship 
at once, whereas there is sometimes considerable delay in get 
ting other woods. There has been less building in the South- 
east this winter than in a number of previous years. The 
trade could easily stand an increase in the volume of busi 
ness. Posts and heavy timbers are in good demand. 
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MOBILE, ALA. 


Noy. 6.—Announcement has been made by Judge Gary, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, that work will be 
pushed on the ship building plant here as rapidly as possi- 
ble. ‘The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., a subsidiary 
of the Steel corporation, is pushing the work on the steel 
plate plant in the Birmingham district and it seems to be 
the @: termination of the Steel Corporation to synchronize 
on these two new industries, having the ship building yard 
ready to operate just as soon as the armor plate plant is 
ready to deliver the plates, which will be brought to Mobile 

y arge. 

Me Crichton Lumber Co. continues to deliver train loads 
of lumber to the Steel corporation at its site here for the 
puilding of forty or fifty houses for the use of officers and 
employecs. In order to speed up on these orders, the Crichton 
company, Which formerly did a fine retail business here, has 
found it necessary to give up its retail trade. 

Vineent M. Greenwood, of Mobile, for many years con- 
nected with his father, W. H. H. Greenwood in the lumber 
and timber export business here, has been promoted as an 
inspector for the United States Shipping Board and trans- 
ferred from Bogalusa, La., to inspection work at lumber 
mills in the Mobile territory. He will have charge of lumber 
inspections at Chicora, Leaksville and Oak Grove mills. A 
shipment was made Saturday under Mr. Greenwood’s direc- 
tion to be used for ship building purposes at the Murnan 


plant here. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 6—Prices have shown a_ substantial improvement 
within the last ten days, and demand also has increased ; in 
fact, everything is moving upward, and the mill men are 
greatly encouraged thereby. Inquiries for all classes of stock 
are very plentiful, especially for special cutting timbers in 
both rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound. The 10- 
to 20-foot lengths appear to be the favorites. Prices for 12x 
12-inch and up are very good, and the demand for these sizes 
is very heavy, but it is difficult for the commercial trade to 
secure timbers of these dimensions because of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. The railroads place many orders both 
for 1-inch stock and heavy timbers. Labor eonditions are 
somewhat better than a few weeks ago, Cue to the comple- 
tion of the cantonments in this section and to the fact that 
the cotton-picking season is over. Many of the mills that 
heretofore were obliged to operate with only half crews now 
find the labor supply abundant. Other mills, however, still 
have considerable trouble from labor shortage. Weather 
conditions could hardly be better than they have been during 
the last three weeks, with the result that most of the mills 
have been enabled to accumulate well balanced stocks in prep- 
aration for the rainy season. 

Local demand is improving and the number of building per- 
mits increased during the week to almost double the number 
for any other one week for several months. Farmers also are 
making extensive improvements to their farms, which helps 
swell the volume of sales. With cotton bringing 26 cents and 
sugar cane also bringing a good price, farmers in this section 
are expected to make many improvements to their properties 
during the course of the winter that they heretofore have 
been unable to make. 

Several orders from the Mexican market have been booked 
during the last week, at very encouraging prices. The de- 
mand from the Government for 12x12-inch, 24- to 40-lineal 
foot average merchantable 1905 rough timbers is very heavy. 
The call for 3x6-, 3x8-inch and larger timbers also is very 
great-——greater than for several months—and most of this 
material is moving to eastern market. 

Stringers of all lengths are in excellent demand, but the 
mills can ship but very few of these. The 28-foot length is 
the most sought for, but the call for shorter lengths, such as 
14- and 16-foot, is also of good proportions. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound are the favorite grades. Caps 
are in excellent request and prices are very satisfactory. 
Twelve x 14-inch, 14-foot, is the size, and rough heart and 
No. 1 sguare edge and sound the grades in greatest demand. 
Ties show a larger movement than for several months, with 
6xS-inch, 8-foot, leading. Prices have advanced. Switch ties 
» in excellent demand, and prices have advanced about 
is continue to move slowly, but prices are much better. 
1eart and No. 1 dressed lead in the limited movement, 











Rough 
the other grades and workings being called for only now and 
then 


Smaller timbers, such as 8x4-inch up to S8x8-inch, are in 
huge demand and prices hold firm. Rough heart and No. 1, 
both dressed, are in excellent call. Larger timbers, such as 
10x1°-inch and larger, are consumed by the Government, and 
very little goes to the commercial trade. All grades share 
in the demand, Oil rig timbers are not in as good demand 
as lust week, but prices hold steady. Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri take most of this stock, and orders from Louisiana 
she a slight increase. Silo stock is in excellent call and 
pr have increased somewhat during the last ten days. 
‘ 6-inech practically has the monopoly on the demand, 
the other sizes being called for only occasionally. The tak- 
‘nys of paving block stock show a considerable decrease, but 
prices hold steady. Several large inquiries have been received 
‘wring the last week, however, calling for several million feet. 
hour x 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, has the largest call, only an 

cusional order calling for the 4x10-inch size. 

Dimension of both Nos. 1 and 2 grades is in excellent de- 
and and prices show an advance of about $1. The 16-foot 
‘ength continues to lead in the movement, with the result that 
many of the mills are short of this length, while others are 
‘versold, Stoeks of No. 1 are excellent as to assortment and 

‘s, but No, 2 is very scarce and many mills have only one 
or ‘yo cars on hand. This scarcity of No. 2 dimension is 
ait ited to the Government’s enormous requirements there- 
of he demand for No. 3 dimension is somewhat better than 

last week, but prices are stationary. 

“vt material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch, moves splendidly, 
i prices are steady at last week’s level. Decking, both in 
heart face and No. 1, sells well at slightly increased prices. 
‘umber 2 lining, roofing and siding move in limited amounts 
nly, practically at the same prices as last week. 

Common lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, are in excellent request 
at very satisfactory prices. Byrkit lath have but a limited 
call, : 

Number 1 boards in all widths are in fair demand only, and 
prices have dropped about 50 cents. Number 2 boards, how- 
ever, could hardly be in better request, and prices hold steady. 
One x 12-inch of both grades is the size in greatest call. 
There is a very small demand for No. 3 boards in all widths. 
Fencing, Nos. 1 and 2 in all widths and workings, moves bet- 
ter than for several months and prices hold firm. Number 3 
fencing shows but little change either in price or demand. 
Number 1 shiplap is in very much better demand than last 
week but prices are about the same. One x 8-inch has the 
greatest cajl;.1x10-inch finds a better market daily, while 
1x12-inch is lethargic. Number 2 shiplap still holds its 
former position A to demand, and prices have shown a slight 
increase,’ No, 3 shiplap is a slow mover. 

There is'@ véry poor market for casing and base, and prices 
are the #iméas‘last week. Jambs, both in 4- and 6-inch and 
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14%4-, 1\%4- and 2-inch sizes, are in fair demand, and prices are 
somewhat better. Demand for molding shows a decrease, but 
prices hold firm. Grooved roofing, both Nos. 1 and 2, shows 
little change; but B&better surfaced in all widths shows a 
very good increase in movement, altho prices are the same as 
heretofore. C surfaced and rough finish are both in good 
call at slightly increased prices. Demand is heaviest for 
14,x4- to 12-inch and 114x4- to 12-inch. Drop siding is not 
moving as well as the mill men would like, but prices are a 
little stronger. B&better and No. 1 are the grades that lead 
the movement. Partition and bevel siding show no change. 

Ceiling, 5-inch, moves better than for some time, and 
prices hold firm. B&better has the best demand, and Nos. 1 
and 2 also are called for quite frequently. Half and %4-inch 
ceiling are in fair demand only, at unchanged prices. One 
x 38-inch flooring continues in small request, with B&better 
edge and flat grain leading the movement. There has been a 
notable improvement during the week in the demand for 
1x4-inch flooring, and prices on many of the grades are 
strengthened. B&better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 
flat grain lead in shipments. 

Everyone connected with the lumber industry in this ter- 
ritory is very optimistic over the future for southern yellow 
pine lumber, 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Nov. 3.—David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber 
Co., with pine mills in eastern Oregon and fir mills on the 
Columbia River, says that retail lumber yards are not buying 
to any extent at present and he looks for no material improve- 
ment until the spring business begins. This condition has 
undoubtedly been brought about, in his opinion, by the many 
advances taking place since the first of the year, the car short- 
age forcing orders to be placed many times. When this con- 
dition was improved, lumber was shipped and the yards all 
found themselves with stocks above normal. Said Mr. 
Eccles: “With everything high in price and plenty of money 
in the country, we can hardly see how there can be other- 
wise than a good market next year. So far as our territory 
is concerned there will be a considerable shortage of produc- 
tion and stocks in general will be away under normal for next 
year. In our pine production this year we will be 20,000,000 
feet short of what should have been our normal output, and 
we are going into winter with practically no dry stock at all. 
We will, therefore, be out of the market except on such items 
as we can put thru the kiln until next spring.” 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 5.—There is a decided feeling of optimism among the 
trade as regards the business outlook, the only unfavorable 
factor being that of labor shortage. The limited building re- 
quirements are offset by increased demands from other classes 
of consumers, more especially by extensive orders from the 
United States. The building trade, tho small in volume as 
compared with the period before the war, shows a steady in- 
crease, Permits issued in Toronto for the first ten months of 
the year represented an approximate value of $6,375,079, as 
against $5,504,797 for the corresponding months of 1916. 
Much large construction which was in contemplation has been 
postponed mainly on account of steel shortage and will be 
proceeded with next season. The revival of the shell industry, 
which will probably be on a larger scale than ever with ex- 
tensive orders from the United States as well as from the 
Imperial Government, will require much new construction, in 
addition to increasing the demand for shell box lumber. The 
ship building industry is an increasing factor in the trade, 
and has greatly stimulated the demand for Douglas fir from 
British Columbia. The mills of that Province are working to 
capacity and deliveries are somewhat delayed, but the trade 
with Ontario has considerably increased of late, heavy Doug- 
las fir timber having largely replaced yellow pine in construe- 
tion work, and clear grades of this wood being extensively 
used in finishing. The British Columbia shingle trade has 
been good and meets with little competition from Ontario 
manufacturers. While everything points to a fairly steady 
winter trade and a decidedly active demand in the spring, 
logging operations have been unavoidably limited by the difli 
culty of obtaining adequate labor; but latterly the situation 
has shown a slight improvement at some points owing to the 
close of harvesting and navigation seasons. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 5.—The break in the severe weather in western Can 
ada has improved the demand for lumber at retail, and con- 
siderable fall building is expected in the country before the 
winter sets in permanently. 

Pleading that when the existing statutory regulations were 
enacted there was a tacit understanding that no charges 
would be levied as scaling charges on timber of less than 
eight inches in diameter, a deputation representing the Moun- 
tain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association waited upon the 
lion. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands for the Province of 
British Columbia, a few days ago, and pointed to the fact 
that recent regulations issued by the department called for 
the payment of scaling charges upon all timber on and after 
Nov. 1. The enforcement of the new regulations would not 
mean a great deal in extra taxation, but the delegation 
nevertheless did not consider that in view of the alleged under- 
standing it should be demanded. The Minister of Lands is 
giving the matter his consideration. 

With an unrestricted market for timber of every grade 
there is a tremendous activity in the logging industry at the 
Coast. Not only fir, but great quantities of cedar, hemlock’ 
and spruce are being cut. The pulp and paper concerns are 
logging a lot of hemlock for the manufacture of paper, and 
cull spruce is also being used for that purpose, while good 
grades of spruce are being used for airplane construction. 
While the scarcity of labor is said to have affected produc- 
tion in some localities to a serious extent, one reason why the 
mills are suffering from a shortage of logs is because of the 
difficulties experienced by the towing fleets all summer. Tugs 
which ordinarily would have made a certain trip in ten days 
have been taking a month, and a large number of tugs with 
booms of logs, stormbound, have been reported at various 
points along the west Coast. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MANITOWOC, WIS., Nov. 5.—The sawmill of Keune Bros., 
at Centerville, Manitowoc County, was sold at sheriff’s sale 
for $2,000 to satisfy a mortgage held by Christ Gielow, of 
Manitowoc. It is understood that the property was bid in by 
Charles Gruhle for the account of the Oriental Mills Co. The 
mill originally cost $12,000 and has been idle for several 
years. 


KInGsTON, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Traphagen & Hull Manufacturing 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 





CALGARY, ALTA., Nov. 6.—The Caledonian Sawmills (Ltd.) 
have assigned to the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association 
(Ltd.), of Calgary. 














LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 














Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








CYPRESSK<OX 


“THe WOOD ETERNAL” 


Lutcher & Moore 


wix® Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘‘ Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
F acilities 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 


FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’’ 














The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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4 “Better” Yard Stock 
iE Because That Is Our Business 
oe A Trial Shipment of Our Famous _ 


pavers eather er 


\‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) —_ 








Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 








“Velvet Edge” 


QUARTER- iy Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Seiten. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
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QUALITY == GRADE 


l J L 
v4 Band-Sawed Southern Sidunelic 


There are many reasons why hundreds of buyers insist on hav- 
ing the lumber from the Heart of the Best Arkansas Timber. The 
principal ones we might mention are— 


Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths—10% to 15% in Quartered White Oak guaran- 
teed 10° and up, Plain Oak made as wide as is consistent 
with good manufacturing. 
Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 
would be if we lowered our Standard. 
Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. Experienced 
and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable even 
grade of 








¥s higher than it 


Qtd. White Oak Cypress 
Plain Red Oak Plain, Qtd. Red Gum 
Car Material Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 


American Lumberman, 


$12.50, postpaid. 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and factory costs specialist. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Yuma—The Colorado River Lumber Co. 
(not ine.) has been succeeded by the Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co., with headquarters at Los Angeles. 

ARKANSAS. Beirne—The Penn Lumber Co. has sur- 
rendered its charter. 

Marianna—J. M. Wells, of St. Louis, Mo., has acquired 
an interest in the Marianna Spoke Co., and the firm name 
has been changed to the Marianna Spoke & Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Tiernan & Beronio have 
been succeeded by the Tiernan Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Arlington Heights—The Arlington Heights 
Lumber & Coal Co. has sold out to the Tibbits-Cameron 
Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Brenner Bros. have closed their business. 

Victoria—The E. W. Houghton Lumber Co. has sold out 
to Van Pelt & Cox. 

Weston—The Weston Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Weston Grain & Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Connersville—The Krell Auto Grand Piano 
Co. has been succeeded by the Hale Lumber Co. 

Indianapolis—The Central Veneer Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wood Mosaic Co., with headquarters at New 
Albany. 

1OWA. Hale—The Diamond Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hale Lumber Co. 

Mason City—A. J. Zingre has resigned as secretary of 
the Independent Grain & Lumber Co. 














Pleasanton—E. C. Hollister has been succeeded by the 
Pleasanton Lumber Co. 
KENTUCKY. Hazard—The Hazard Lumber & Supply 


Co. has increased its capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Mills Lumber Co. is 
liquidating. 
MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The Roessner Coal Co., 


dealer in lumber, building supplies etc. has succeeded John 
O. Leister. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Eastern Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Oak Park—The Tri-County Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Rudd Lumber Co., of Milaca. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—The Hinton 
Co. is closing out. 

Marks—J. M. Phelps has sold out to the Woods-Gleason 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Columbia—The Tandy Lumber Co. has sold 
out to L. T. Proctor. 

St. Louis—The Western Refrigerator & Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital to $75,000. 

MONTANA. Custer—G. lL. Swan, secretary-treasurer, 
has sold his interest in the Custer Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—The J. F. Hinshaw Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Central Granaries Co., of Lincoln. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Soults Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Fischer-Soults Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reno—The Oil City 
Co. has moved to Oil City. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Manu- 
facturing Co. has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

TEXAS. Yoakum—The S. T. Woodring Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Woodring-Meyer Lumber Co. and 
has increased its capital to $75,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Brenda Lumber Co. (inc.) 
has changed its name to the Riverside Lumber Corpora- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON. Newport—The Fidelity Lumber 
has been succeeded by the Humbird Lumber Co., 
headquarters at Sandpoint, Ida. 

Orient—The Orient Box & Shingle Co. was recently sold 
to Otto E. Miller, of Boyds, Wash. Mr. Miller is installing 
new and heavier machinery, and will manufacture lumber 
along with box shooks. 

WISCONSIN. Burlington—The Badger Basket & Ve- 
neer Co. has increased its capital to $50,000. 

Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Excelsior Manufacturing Co. has 
amended its corporate articles to provide a decrease in its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $50,000. 

tacine—The Racine Building Supply 
articles of dissolution. 

Seymour—-The Alfred Mueller Lumber Co. has been sold 
by Alfred Mueller to M. J. Roach, of Green Bay, Wis., who 
will continue the business at the present location. Mr. 
Roach plans to erect several new warehouses and sheds 
for the storage of lumber. building materials, coal ete. 

Waterford—The East Side Lumber Co., owned by the 
late August Buchholtz, has been purchased by the Wilbur 
Lumber Co., which last March purchased the Thompson 
Lumber Co., of Waterford. The changes give the Wilbur 
company control of the retail lumber and fuel business in 
Waterford. 

Wausau—The Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
its capital to $40,000. 

WYOMING. Casper—The Bingenheimer 
has sold out to the Keith Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Gull Lake—Aubin & Wells, sash 
and door manufacturers, are closing their business. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Covin—Covin Lumber Co. was recently in- 
corporated by O. A. Sibley, J. B. Wadsworth, J. W. Penn, 
G. C. Allen and others, with an authorized capital of 
$48,000. 

COLORADO. Hot Sulphur Springs—Muddy Creek Lum- 
ber Co.; authorized capital $10,000. 

IDAHO. Payette—Payette Box & Mill Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—lllinois Top Co. has been incorpo- 
rated for $10,000 to manufacture toys. 


3ros. Lumber 


Woodworking 


Co. 
with 


Co. has filed 


has increased 


Lumber Co. 


Rockford—Centennial Desk Co.; authorized capital 
$30,000 
INDIANA. Crothersville—Benham-White Co. has been 


incorporated with a capitalization of $17,000 to manufac- 
ture woodenware. Directors of the company are Clyde W. 
Keach, Harlan B. White and Alex W. Benham. 

Kewanna—-Kewanna Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with a capitalization of $20,000 to buy and sell lumber. 
John W. Long, Ralph W. McConnell and Bert H. Thompson 
are directors of the company. 

MAINE. Auburn—Lake Shore Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Superior 
Co.; authorized capital $25,000. 


MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—Big Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Detroit—Keystone Homes Building Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $1,000. A. W. Schlesinger, 
W. J. Goodwin and D. M. Walling are directors. 

Manistee—Michigan Lumber Co. was recently incorpo- 
rated to deal in lumber, fuel and ice, and has a capital 
stock of $23,000. Stockholders: Gus, Sarah and Harriet 
Kitzinger. 

Soo—Desormean Lumber Co.; authorized capital $5,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. WVyram—Merrimac Veneer Co. was re- 
cently incorporated by Robert Morrison, Thomas McCase, 


Wood Heel 


Frank Morrison and others with an authorized capit.1 of 
$50,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Lordsburg—Lordsburg Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $2:.,009, 
Incorporators: W. L. Foxworth, J. B. Castleman an: ¢@ 
L. Kelly. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Aeroplane Lumber Co. (‘nc,) 
was recently incorporated to carry on a general lumber 
business for the supplying of lumber to airplane manvfac- 
turing companies. The directors of the company are 
Frank T. Sullivan, Henry J. Turner and Warren Ross 

New York City—Grand Wood Turning Co. (to manwfac- 
ture articles of wood, lumber products, furniture etc.). The 
company is capitalized at $5,000 and has as its ineorpo- 
rators Isidor Weiss, Joseph Dubitzky and Louis Poloti ick, 

New York City—Liverpool Hardwood Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. Incorporators: M. J. Saperstone, Henry 
M. Levin and Sigmund Rubin. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—Marshville Pla: ing 
Mills & Lumber Co. was recently incorporated by A i 
Clark, J. C. Stegall and F. B. McCracken with an autior- 
ized capital of $10,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Capitol Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated by M. L. Knotts, B. P. Board jan, 
Samuel Weil, J. L. Murray and Fred M. McSweeney, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

OREGON. Falls City—Griswold Davis Lumber Co.: au- 
thorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: G. A. Griswold, 
D. Davis and R. L. Griswold. 

Portland—East Side Box Co. has been incorporat:.) to 
manufacture boxes; authorized capital $10,000. 

_SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Greenville Lu:ber 
Co.; authorized capital $5,000; A. D. Speigle and W_ H, 
McCauley. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—A Tennessee charter has | een 
granted to the Yocono Cooperage Co., of Chicago, who will 
engage in the manufacture and sale of lumber products 
and cooperage. The capital stock is $15,000 and the in- 
corporators are F. Grismore, Laura B. Hollingshead ‘ind 
L. C. Hollingshead. 

Memphis—Converse Cooperage Co., of Chicago, has | een 
granted a Tennessee charter and is empowered to envage 
in the manufacture and sale of lumber products and coop- 
erage. The company was incorporated by L. C. Hollings- 
head, Alfred Beck and B. A. Aronson and has an autiior- 
ized capital of $15,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Texas Wheel & Body Co.; authorized 
capital $25,000; W. M. Robinson, C. W. Robinson and I. F. 
Robinson. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—B. F. Johnson Logzing 
Co.; authorized capital $25,000; B. F. Johnson and A. L. 
Johnson. 


Port Orchard—Long Lake Mills & Timber Co. has een 
incorporated by Carton Burnett and Frank Bongard with 
an authorized capital of $20,000. 

Seattle—Craig Lumber Co.; authorized capital $40,000. 
Incorporators: F. J. Trimble and Dan Earle. 

Seattle—Forest By-Products ‘Co. was incorporated by 
Frank McKnight and M. P. P. Riis with an authorized 
capital of $100,000. 

Seattle—United Railway & Logging Supply Co. has |heen 
incorporated by H. R. Feschnaller, H. C. 
John A. Jarmuch, with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Vancouver—Bloss-Dernell-Marshall Lumber Co.;  au- 
thorized capital $100,000. Incorporators: P. Ralph Biloss, 
William H. Dernell and F. C. Marshall. 

Zanaton (P. O. Tumwater)—Smith & Miller recently in- 
corporated to manufacture lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Marlinton—Williams & Pifer T.um- 
ber Co.; authorized capital $50,000. Incorporators: FE. H. 
Williams, A. C. Pifer, Bessie Baxter, Dr. M. S. Wilson and 
C. W. Moore. 

WISCONSIN. Cecil—Zachow Land & Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Milwaukee—Kieckhefer Paper Co. was recently incor- 
porated by John W. Kieckhefer. G. G. Gehrz and }. J. 
Gehrz with a capitalization of $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Sino-North American Co. (11d) 
(to carry on mining, lumbering and manufacturing); au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000. Walter R. L. Shanks, Francis 
G. Bush and Herbert W. Jackson are the incorporators 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Inland Coal & Iron ‘‘o., 
of which Oscar R. Hundley is president, will develop |:m- 
ber properties near this point. 

Dothan—The Dothan Coffin & Casket Manufacturing 
Co., a recently organized concern, has purchased a brick 
building with 10,000 square feet floor space and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of coffins and caskets. G_ H. 
Malone is president of the company; A. Y. Malone, » ice 





president; O. G. Godwin, secretary, and C. J. Fiauk, 
manager. 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Morse Bros. Lumber 


Co. has acquired the timber on 5,500 acres and will erect 
a sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Duncan Mills—I. N. Mayer and othiers 
have bought out the Duncan Land & Lumber Co. Tey 
will make extensive improvements and operate a saw) ill. 

Magalia—The Hintz & Lynch Lumber Co. has besun 
the manufacture of lumber. 

Somerton—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. !:as 
begun the retail lumber business with headquarters at |.0S 
Angeles. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—The Hyer Lumber Co. has «n- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—B. C. Kuser, of Trenton, N. J. 
has purchased Callawasse Island, comprising 3,000 acres 
in Collins River. The timber will be cut and a truck farm 
will be developed. 

IDAHO. Nampa—The Independent Lumber Co. has «n- 
tered the trade. 

MICHIGAN. Milford—The Milford Lumber Manu? ic- 
turing Co. has been organized and is preparing to sturt 
operations. A building has been erected and saw ill 
equipment installed. 

MINNESOTA. Buffalo—The Buffalo Yard has besun 
the lumber business with its purchasing department, A. 
Westrup, located at Maple Lake. 

MISSISSIPPI. Blodget—The J. P. Griffin Lumber 0. 
was recently organized and will open with tempor: 
quarters at this point. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Menzies-Stuart Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale hardwood lumber business 

Cincinnati—The Pease Co. has engaged in the wholesale 
millwork business. 

OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—The Cimmarron Valley Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the commission lumber business. 

Tulsa—L. S. Cogswell has engaged in the retail lumber 
business. : 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—George F. Wood has be- 
gun the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

TEXAS. Blythe—Higginbotham Harris & Co, is open- 
ins a yard here. 

Blythe—A. G. McAdam has entered the trade. 

VIRGINIA. Fort Blackmore—The Stony_ Creek Lum- 
ber Co., organized by R. Tate Irvine, E. H. Wilkinson 2" 
S. G. Edmondson, controls 25,000 acres of timber in Wise 
and Scott counties and will erect a band mill and other 
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puildings. A 6-mile branch railway will be constructed to 
the edge of the timber and twenty miles of narrow-gage 
railroad erected in the vicinity of its main plant. 

Max Meadow—The E. H. Hager Lumber Co. has begun 
‘he sawmill business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—F. A. Dowler and J. 
\. Dowler have purchased a large tract of timber, includ- 
ing a sawmill and railroad near Connellsville, Pa., and will 
operate under the name of the Dowler Lumber Co. J. A. 

‘owler will act as general manager and will spend most 

‘ his time looking after the manufacturing and selling of 
che timber. 

* Wuntington—Offut & Boice recently began the manufac- 
ring business. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—J. J. Fitzpatrick, who has been 

-sociated with lumber manufacturers and wholesalers in 

dison and other cities for many years, has engaged in 

wholesale lumber business under the name of the J. J. 
iizpatrick Lumber Co. Offices have been opened in the 
\. isconsin Life Building. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


CNTARIO. Montreal—Bray & Gareau recently began 
the lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Cottondale—Powers & Magill are build- 
ine a mill and will install two dry kilns with a daily capac- 
ity of 30,000 feet. , 

Marbury—The Marbury Lumber Co. is building a mill 

i has let a contract for a kiln with a daily capacity of 

00 feet. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Embry Box Co. contem- 
plates the installation of woodworking and box machinery 
with electric power. 

|.ouisville—The Kentucky Wagon Works are erecting a 
brick addition to their plant. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Claiborne Avenue 
Sash Factory is rebuilding its plant recently burned at a 
loss of $27,000. 

NEBRASKA. Liberty—The Searle & Chapin Lumber 
Co., whose yards were destroyed by fire recently, will re- 
build the plant at once. 

’maha—H. P. Jensen, tho he suffered a $10,000 fire in 
the loss of his planing mill of Jensen & Jensen, has ob- 
nined new quarters, and is again taking work in the plan- 
ing business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gun Neck (R. F. D. 74)—J. H. 
Partridge is installing a 30 H.P. boiler, sawmill, with a 
daily eapacity of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, and a shingle mill 
and planer. 

OREGON. Wendling—Plans for the erection of a large 
planing mill by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. have been 
completed. The mill will be operated by electricity and it 
is also intended to install electric power in the sawmill. 
The planing mill will replace that destroyed by fire some 
time ago. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Hirsch Cooperage Co. will re- 
build its plant, which was recently burned. The plant will 
have brick walls, reinforced with concrete floors, a saw- 
tooth roof and sprinkler system. 

\Waco—A mill construction building to cost about $5,000 
is heing erected by the George W. Pitman Co. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Petersburg Excelsior Mills 
(Ine.) will rebuild its plant recently reported burned. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The Eau Claire Box & Crat- 
ing Co. is building a 60-foot addition to its plant, located 
in Shawton, a suburb of Eau Claire. The capacity there- 
ty will be increased from 25 to 33% percent. 

iKewaunee—The Albrecht Manufacturing Co. is erecting 
a vew briek powerhouse and installing a new boiler and 
collecting system. The millwork factory will also 

e conneeted with the box and crating plant, making them 
one building. 

1 outh—The Kiel Woodenware Co., of Kiel, Wis., 
contemplates the erection and equipment of a new branch 
plant at Plymouth. The company will specialize in the 
manufacture of cheese containers, to be supplied with 
veneers from its mill at Mellen, Wis. William Schnur is 
in charge as branch manager. 

Shawano—John Kadletz has completed plans for the 
erection and equipment of a new sawmill, 48x75 feet, on the 
Wisconsin & Northern main line in Shawano. The mill is 
to be ready about Jan. 1, and will be equipped for planing 

well as sawing. 

\Vaupun—Libby, McNeill & Libby, of Chicago, Ill., are 
reparing to erect a new sawmill and box factory at an 
stimated cost of $100,000. The mill is to be 70x100 feet 
1 size and the box factory will be 100x150 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Prescott—The planing mill of the Ozan- 

iraysonia Lumber Co. was totally destroyed by fire Oct. 

The loss is estimated at $50,000, covered by insurance. 

he origin of the fire is unknown but it is believed that 
was the work of incendiary. 

CALIFORNIA. Hume—Fire destroyed the sawmill and 
lry kilns of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. on Nov. 3, 
vith a loss estimated at $500,000. The origin of the fire is 

iKnoOwWwnN, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Fire caused by a defective 
clectrie wire destroyed the Claiborne Avenue Sash Fac- 
ory last Friday, together with a number of other build- 
ings adjoining the property. The loss to stock, machinery 
and factory building is estimated at $22,500, covered by 
Insurance, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—The lumber plant of 
the Kinston Manufacturing Co. was damaged to the extent 
of about $50,000 by fire Saturday night. The burned 
parts will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

TEXAS. Forney—The J. T. Elliott Lumber Co. recently 
suffered a fire loss. 

_Kerens—The plant of the R. B. Spencer Lumber Co. was 
visited by fire recently. The loss, which is estimated 
at $75,000, is partly covered by insurance. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., have 
osed an important timber deal, which has been pending 
‘ot several months, on 12,000 acres of standing timber at 
‘rasfield, Ark., where the company already holds 18,000 
‘cres of hardwoods. The timber was purchased from the 
Hines Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. It is estimated that 
the new tract will cut 100,000,000 feet of gum, oak, ash, elm 
etc. and it is believed the company will increase its mill 
operations at that point. 














Peter Lundquist, of Shawano, Wis., has bought 8,000 acres 
of timberland on the Poplar River near Laona, Wis., and ex- 
pects to log the tract during the coming winter. Mr. Lund- 
quist has organized the firm of Lundquist & Hanson to 
undertake the work. 


Work has been started on cutting 4,500 acres of timber 
from the Miller farm located at Cooper, Wayne County, Ken- 
tucky, and a sawmill has been placed in operation. This 
land was sold some time ago to ‘Il. V. Ferrell and M. B. 
Tate, who in turn sold the timber to O. P. Stratemeyer, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and George Hill, of Somerset, Ky., who 
operate as the Stratemeyer Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
About 5,000,000 feet of walnut, oak, poplar, chestnut, maple 
and other woods will be cut from the tract. 


Reports from Couderay, Wis., state that the Bekkedal 
Lumber Co., of that city, has concluded negotiations for the 
| oe aay of 14,000 acres of timberland near Radisson and 

rooked Rapids, Wis., from the Arpin Lumber Co., Grand 





Rapids, Wis. The tract is estimated to contain 100,000,000 
feet of lumber and is to be logged for supplying the Bekkedal 
mill at Couderay. It is said that the deal involves a con- 
sideration of approximately $500,000 and will insure a fifteen 
years’ supply for the Bekkedal mill, which has 30,000,000 
feet of timber on the Indian reservation, which will be sawed 
at the Couderay mill. 


R. Tate Irvine, Big Stone Gap, Va., Ellis Wilkerson, 
Bristol, Va., and others have closed deals on extensive hard- 
wood timber tracts, lying along the headquarters of Guests’ 
River and Pound Fork, east of Whitesburg, Ky., in Wise 
County, Virginia, immediately beyond the Kentucky State 
line, which, according to the information given out, will be 
developed within the next twelve months. Two mills will 
be established with a daily capacity of about 20,000 feet. 
The boundary covers several thousand acres of Virginia hard- 
woods, consisting of oak, poplar, hemlock ete. The product 
will be shipped over the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
thru a short line spur. 





George Hogg, Roxana, Ky., recently closed a deal for over 
500 acres of timber properties along Kingdom Come and 
King’s Creek, near Whitesburg, Ky. The installation of a 
large sawmill will be started at once. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBER- 
MEN 


The following patents of interest to readers of this journal 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,242,168. Method of preserving wood. Hans Foerster- 
ling, Ralph N. Sargent, and Frederick A. Kaufmann, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.. assignors to The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,242,348. Saw set. Walter G. Herman, Raymond, Wash. 

1,242,726. Side filing machine and equalizer for band and 
other saws of like construction. John H. Robbins, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., assignor to Albert D. Romans, same city. 

1,243,189. Tie sawing car. Walter T. Krausch, La Grange, 
and Ernst F. Weber, Chicago, Il. 

1,243,294. Wood barking machine. 
Menominee, Mich. 

1,243,460. Portable planing machine. Oscar F. Thorn, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., same city. 

1,248,663. Grooving and equalizing machine. Joseph F. 
Richardson, Goshen, Ind. 

1,243,731. Side dressing attachment for saw filing ma- 
chines. John T. Gosline, Vancouver, B. C., C. 

_ 1,248,797. Rotary cutter machine. Lucien J. 
New Haven, Conn. 

1,243,877. Box staying machine. Roland H. Ritter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor to National Metal Edge Box Co., same 
place. 


Joseph J. Hruska, 


Saribault, 


1.244.187. Circular saw guard. Warren M. Frisbie, Ypsil- 
anti, Mich. 

1,244,231. Inclined saw. Emile A. Mouche, Lyon, France. 

1,244,232. Inclined saw. Emile A. Mouche, Lyon, France. 


1,244,327. 
Portland, Ore. 

1,244,374. Work support. Adam Richardson, Elba, and 
Bert T. Jackson, Almyra, Ark.; said Richardson assignor to 
said Jackson. 


Wedge for felling trees. William H. Hargrave, 


oe... 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Perhaps the most notable phase of the local market 
is the first advance in yellow pine in many weeks, fol- 
lowing the recession that took place some time ago. 
The advance, ranging on some items from 50 cents to a 
dollar, is promoted more by the lack of cars at the mills 
and lack of labor to load what ears are to be had than 
by any general increased demand for vellow pine. How- 
ever, since the new figures went into effeet local whole- 
salers report that it has been easier to sell lumber than 
before. There is some inerease in the demand for vel- 
low pine from the railroads, but that is the only line 
that shows more requirements. The factory demand, 
which has been the bulk of the business here, remains 
steady. As vellow pine advances there is a probability 
of more buying during the remaining weeks of the 
vear than was looked for, but not much business from 
the yards is expected until after the first of the vear. 
None of the other woods shows any change and the 
trade has just about made up its mind that the volume 
of new business will not be large again until 1917 has 
been numbered with the vears that have passed. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 












HARDWOODS 
—2£2.8 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring;Manufacturers’ Associati 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 





South Texas Lumber 


Houston, C ompany 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 














TO USERS OF 7 


CRATING LUMBER 


_. Order Now Before the Holiday Rush.' _ 
WAGON or CARLOAD LOTS from Chicago Yard. 


Also direct mill shipments of Crating and other kinds 
of lumber and Northern Cedar Posts and Poles. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. y, 


(7 =) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS — 


~ Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO, 
——Y) 

















‘Beaman ST. LOUIS, MO. 











RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOY, 3. 
Lumber Shingles 
BN a on Pe kee whi s Seeedeccae 60,408,000 7,681,000 
PMMDRMED coe crore: ac caal > aged a BUDD 56,936,000 13,615,000 
PTOI Face one. sted sradie Bears ee ee eee ea 
PE ee dkc khan end, <eaeemaeee 5,934,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO NOV. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
MT Se lon sty acters Cisne’ aia diwcatarmieiors 2.926,093,000 540,614,000 
Ec ae i seis ek Se-ai-a-er'cera ale. 00 69 Oe Re 526,330,000 
PRORCRRO acai hs pitace 5s 367,310,000 14,284,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
COT ii cee ce eras heen 21,448,000 3,848,000 
MANE sha iren orem er angie Giaie ark GreSi aie ee 30,245,000 4,363,000 
I ga oa ee oss 8,797,000 515,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV, 5 

Lumber Shingles 
CY as ee Pe ae era 1,346,329,000 365,787,000 
(0: |» ae er PE A A ee 1,208,611,000 310,526,000 
EROLORGG 6 ic Sos 6 bats 37,718,000 55,261,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Nov. 7, 1917, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 15 §$ 35,800 
5,000 and under | Seances marae 7 45,500 
10,000 and under SUMNER 6. 0: & 4-8/0. 9 127,400 
50,000 and under 100,000............ + 436,000 
David C. Cook, 5-story warehouse...... a 150,000 
RRA RERAMNR shed Gare Aw hig) Oita ier ora: 6 doce. © 36 $ 794,700 





GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’&13-16” 

ae nee The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St,, Chicago 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common 


1 car 2x12 No. 2 Barn 


l car each 5-4, 6-4, 8-4x4 and 


up Nos. 1, 2,3 Barn 


1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop 
Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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1 car 8-4 No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

3 cars 8-4 low grade Hemlock 

3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Box White Pine 

4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Mill Calls White 
Pine—small per cent Hemlock 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. 
OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 


which will never fail you. We can 
give you this service on 


CAR SERVICE 
All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


If you try 
































- Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =»¢ Hemlock - 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 




















BIRCH for QUICK SALE 


50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





Write 
for 
Prices 
Today. 




























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 





Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., miai3est: 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
American Lumberman peartors s., Chicago 


a 


431 South' 








Average valuation for week............ caus 22,075 
TOTRIG OROCVIOUS WOOK... cic cccccccascs 52 419,075 
Average valuation previous week....... bie.mis 8,059 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 141 2,310,650 
aorais Jan. 1 to Nov. 7, TOIT... . kc 3,470 60,834,925 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 7,676 98,526,060 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 6,894 82,121,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,514 73,577,460 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 9,56 78,687,050 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,688 78,501,525 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,051 99,355,438 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,988 80,845,950 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,448 78,660,764 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,904 57,795,740 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,824 57,270,570 


The following is a comparative statement of the build- 
ing permits issued for October, 1916 and 1917: 


No. Frontage feet Value 
SS ee ee 898 29,740 $11,408,300 
BU Sucks Kane cere eee 344 11,315 2,756,700 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Industrial demands still predominate 
with the northern pine trade, there being good business 
from such sources for both high and low grade stocks. 
The low grades in the North are now well taken up. Prices 
are strong on every northern pine item. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 5.—Any kind of lumber at all 
suitable for factory uses finds a ready sale at top prices. 
The general volume of business is not above normal, as 
retail yards buy to a very limited extent, but owing to the 
low wholesale stocks on hand the market is in a firm 
condition. Wholesalers generally feel that they will not 
be losers on any stock that they carry over the winter. 
It is impossible as yet to tell whether the buying spurt 
that in recent years has come in December will show up 
this year, but wholesalers say there is every reason why 
yards should place their wants earky, and they believe 
many shrewd buyers will see the point and get in orders 
for spring stock in time to assure deliveries. 


New York, Nov. 5.—Yard trade shows little improve- 
ment and retailers do not expect a heavy demand during 
the winter. Purchases from outside sources continue 
fairly active and with so little stock arriving, assort- 
ments among the yards are badly broken. Notwithstand- 
ing the prospective dullness, retailers are in the market 
with reasonable inquiries and winter’s trade ought to be 
fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Demand for white pine has 
been on a rather small scale of late, except in the box 
grades. Some wholesalers say they have experienced a 
falling off in their demand for box and crating lumber, 
but this is not the report from other yards, which say the 
low grades are moving fully as well as a month or two ago. 
Prices hold firm and lumber is difficult to get from the 
mills, especially those of Canada. Building demand is 
no better than for some weeks. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 6.—Several retail yards have been 
inquiring for white pine material in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, and while trade is much restricted, the high prices 
ruling seem to be immaterial when actual needs arise. 
Stocks available in the Pittsburgh territory are small and 
are becoming badly broken. Considerable material is un- 
derstood to be on the way but delayed by poor railroad 
facilities and embargoes. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Demand from the Government 
is large. The lessened log cut, the failure to get the logs 
out of the Penobscot, and the labor difficulty at the mills, 
together with the car shortage in Maine and the Provinces 
as well as in New Hampshire and Vermont, from which 
no relief seems to be in sight, will all make for a supply 
below demand. As there has been no improvement in 
dwelling house construction, demand for frames is rather 
slow but prices remain firm, owing to the inroads on the 
mills made by the Government. The base price of $40 
continues and other frame prices hold strong as before: 
9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. Demand for 
spruce dimension for work connected with the war is very 
good. The random market is becoming more settled and 
firm; demand is fairly good and wholesalers are selling 
right along. The car shortage situation in Maine and 
in the Provinces is the chief troublesome feature in the 
random market. Most of that sold is the Maine random, 
the car shortage making it difficult for the New Bruns- 
wick and Canadian manufacturers to promise deliveries, 
so prices for the latter are inclined to weakness. Ameri- 
can narrow random is quoted at $34 to $36 for 2x3- to 2x7- 
inch and $34 is the lowest price. Canadian is quoted at 
$52 and sometimes shaded a bit under. In 2x8- 4x8- and 
6x8-inch, business is done from $36 to $39. In 2x10- and 
2x12-inch, demand is not so good .as for the narrower 
and selling prices are uncertain, but American is quoted 
at $41 and $43 respectively. The board market is firm. 
There are very few if any dry seasoned boards in the 
market, and green boards are not plentiful. Random 
spruce covering boards are quoted at $31 to $33, and 
the selling is mostly at $32 for 5-inch and up. Matched 
spruce boards remain firm at $36 to $37. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 6.—A number of the Pittsburgh 
trade report better buying of spruce and a fairly satis- 
factory supply of certain stocks and especially such items 
as short lengths. The material that in any way touches 
Government needs is out of sight and hearing, the dealers 
say. Clear spruce is practically unheard of. Eastern in- 
quiries for spruce continue to dominate the Pittsburgh 
market. 





New York, Nov. 5.—Prices are more irregular than 
last month but the tendency is toward firmness. Not- 
withstanding the dullness in the building situation, orders 
from Government and other important sources are suffi- 
ciently large to more than take care of whatever spruce 
is available. Yard stocks are broken but the dull building 
situation hardly permits much buying ahead except to 
replenish low stocks. Manufacturers are facing consider- 
ably higher costs of production, which leaves little doubt 
as to the higher trend of prices during the spring. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—There is a fairly good post business 
with wholesalers who sell to the country trade, but the 
pole business still lags on account of conditions that keep 
utility companies from coming strongly into the market 
for such equipment. Stocks in the North are very light 
on both poles and posts, and should the demand next sea- 
son be stronger than it has been there will be a different 
story to tell, because the outlook is that this winter will 


ee, 


witness a small input of both stocks. Whité cedar shingles 
retain their strength in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 5.—Snow and cold weather 
have retarded buying of cedar posts in some sections, but 
in others seem to have only helped it, because other kinds 
of farm work were stopped and the ground was not froze) 
s0 as to prevent setting posts. Demand is about norm:) 
for the time of year, and Indian summer weather w)]| 
keep it going a while. Post stocks are light, and pole suj))- 
plies also are very limited, but there is scarcely anything 
doing in the pole line. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Taken as a whole local hardwood) 
wholesalers report slightly better conditions with boih 
northern and southern stocks, but the activity is not such 
as to keep the trade in any degree really busy. With stocks 
in the North and South short, and cars getting scarcer, 
these conditions tend to induce a certain amount of buy - 
ing. All kinds of low grade hardwoods move as actively 
to the box plants, while some local wholesalers, while not 
selling direct, have orders for stock that they know is 
for war uses. Gum and poplar box boards are easy to dis- 
pose of and wagon and other vehicle manufacturers ai 
taking other hardwoods. The furniture demand is ne 
what it ought to.be, tho furniture factories are reported 
busy with making, especially, high grade furniture. Ther 
are now a lot of specialty making concerns that are using 
hardwoods and hardwood lumbermen who have seized the 
opportunity to search out such concerns are booking nice 
business. The Government is taking considerable hari- 
woods, but the business is not being done thru this market 
The hardwood flooring business is quiet with the exce)- 
tion of an active demand for the factory grade. The venecr 
business is fairly active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 5.—Factory buyers have been 
getting their wants supplied in good shape lately by 
heavy deliveries on old orders, and this has caused a 
lull in buying activity, but with the exception of sash and 
door concerns, factories generally are running strong on 
hardwoods, and indications are that trade will continue 
steadily for several weeks. Stocks are light, and with 
southern mills seriously handicapped by car shortaze, 
northern stocks are inadequate to stand much of a drain. 
Dealers here note especial activity in wagon stock. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—While there was a litile 
slackening in the call last week, this appears to have been 
only temporary, the market this week showing up a lit- 
tle better along with the general improvement in busi- 
ness. Industrial demand is the principal factor in the 
market, retail yards doing little business because otf 
slowing up of building operations. The box factories run 
full time and have good orders. The mills report little 
improvement in their stocks and railroad conditions are 
no better and likely to get worse. Walnut mills buy up 
everything they can get in walnut, and hickory for various 
military requirements is in steady demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Reports from hardwood yards in- 
dicate a fairly active demand, tho it is due largely to the 
factories engaged in manufacture of munitions and little 
trade is being done with the furniture establishments or 
with builders. Not much improvement is expected in 
these lines in the near future. Thick stocks of oak and 
ash are in continued demand and are not staying long in 
yard, tho assortments are frequently replenished. Thick 
maple is in fair demand, tho not moving as well as a 
few weeks ago. 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 6.—A steadily expanding demand 
for southern hardwoods is noted. There are more inquiries 
received than recently and more of these are developing 
into actual orders. The greatest demand is still for the 
lower grades, but there is a fair amount of business done 
in the higher. There is notable activity in the lower 
grades of cottonwood and gum, due to the continued larse 
business done by the manufacturers of boxes and other 
wooden containers. Only moderate activity is reported in 
the higher grades of plain and quartered red and white 
oak, but there is a notably good call for plain oak in 
stock thicker than 4/4. The flooring interests do only a 
moderate business at best and they are among the larger 
consumers of No. 1 common plain oak. Manufacturers 
of oak generally report that stocks are not large and tht 
there is a steady increase in the buying thereof. Ash 
moves in reasonable volume while a very good demand is 
reported for cypress. Most members of the trade here 
report that stocks are beginning to become quite broken 
in some lines and emphasis is being laid on the practical 
certainty that the shortage of cars for handling logs to 
the mills will bring about a material curtailment of hard- 
wood lumber output. It is also stressed that the incress- 
ing scarcity of labor must prove a serious handicap t 
hardwood lumber manufacture and altogether the convi:- 
tion appears to be gaining ground that there is much 
more likely to be a genuine scarcity of southern hard- 
woods during the next few months than any excess tit 
can exert an unfavorable influence on the market. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 6.—There has been a remarka! le 
increase in demand during the last two or three wees. 
Prices are high and steady, with a tendency toward hig!«r 
levels, this being due in part to the many embargoes 2!:( 
car shortage, these factors causing a big demand 
lumber that can be shipped immediately to points in 
East, and certain sections of the North. Several of (''° 
earriers north of the Ohio are now refusing shipme!'!s 
of lumber from the far South, and traffic conditions 
1916 will probably be equaled if not surpassed betore 
the close of the year. As a rule very few future ¢ 
tracts are carried by the trade, and most of the members 
are in position to take advantage of top prices on immc- 
diate shipments, if they can be made. Demand for thi k 
stocks of gum, ash, oak, maple, hickory, elm etc. ‘or 
truck, wagon and other Government orders continues b's, 
there being a slight weakness in some of the inch grades. 
Some mills have curtailed production of thin stocks and 
feature thick materials, for which the best demand 's 
experienced. There is also a good demand for low grave 
poplar, gum and cottonwood for box manufacturins. 
Demand for veneers and high grade dimension stock is 
coming nicely from the musical instrument manufacture's. 
but there is not much buying in the furniture trade just 
now. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—Demand for gum from box man- 
ufacturers continues, new life being put into that trade 
by the heavy requirements of the Government. Sales 0! 
Nos. 1 and 2 common have been rather heavy within the 
last few weeks. Cottonwood also is reported in better 
demand from box manufacturers. Car oak continues 
strong and in good demand, the railroads being engaged 
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in repairing cars to the extent of their ability. Two- 
inch and thicker oak is in great demand from vehicle 
manufacturers with Government contracts. As in other 
woods, the production is being curtailed by a shortage of 
cars and labor. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—The diversity of opinion among 
hardwood men as to the trade situation noted here of late 
continues. As a rule the hardwood men with the largest 
assortments are the readiest to take on more lumber, even 
at comparatively high prices. On the whole, it is not so 
much a question of price as of ability to make delivery. 


Mew York, Nov. 5.—The hardwood demand is becoming 
less uniform and while some woods continue aetive, there 
is some irregularity in others and a tendency toward 
price shading. Stocks are none too large and distributers 
here find that a large part of the trade that ordinarily 
buys in car lots has shifted to smaller deliveries. Whole- 
salers are getting some good factory orders, but the dull- 
ness in the building situation keeps mill work factories 
inaciive with little prospect of resumption during the 
winter. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Trade here shows no change 
from the dull conditions prevailing for a long time. Only 
those fortunate enough to connect with Government con- 


tracts—and they are few in number here—are doing fair i 


business. The lack of dwelling house construction makes 
trade with the interior finish people practically nil. There 
is some trade, largely of the small order variety, with the 
navy yard, boat builders, implement and machinery mak- 
ers and carriage builders, but not enough to please the 
hardwood dealers. Prices current are firm and unchanged 
at: Oak, quartered, $92 to $95; plain, $69 to $74; ash, 
$72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65; birch, sap, $62 to $65; 
red, $72 to $75. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Demand for most hardwoods 
was good last week and prices generally have been well 
sustained. In oak the call is strong for heavy grades. 
Averages of officially reported sales show that they are 
better held at the Cincinnati gateway than thru Cairo. 
The only changes in this market are declines of $1 in the 
1- and 2-inch thicknesses of FAS, selects and No. 2 com- 
mon plain white oak. At Cairo in 1- to 2-inch thicknesses 
of quartered white oak there were declines of $3; declines 
of $2 in the same thicknesses of quartered white FAS, 
selects, No. 1 common and selects and No. 1 common, also 


plain white oak No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 common, 
No. 2 common and sound wormy, and declines of $1 in the 
same thicknesses of Nos. 3 and 4 common plain white oak. 
Three-inch FAS ash has advanced $2 to $90, and all the 
other high grades are strong. Basswood has met with 


an excellent demand and prices are firm, and all are un- 
changed. The only weakness in cottonwood is shown ina 
decline of $2 in the average sales of No. 1 common, rough 
stock. The most irregular movement of prices has oc- 
curred in chestnut, where the changes range from a $3 


decline to $7 advance, except that there are no changes 
in quartered stock. The $3 decline is in 2-inch No. 3 
common wormy and the $7 advance in 2-inch FAS. The 
new averages follow: Quartered sound wormy, 1-inch, 
$35; 144- and 1%-inch, $37. Plain chestnut, FAS, 1-inch, 
$51; 114- and 1%-inch, $58, and 2-inch, $62. Number 1 


ymmon, 1-inch, $37; 14- and 1%4-inch, $41; 2-inch, $43. 

FAS wormy, 1-inch, $34; 1%4- and 1%-inch, $38; 2-inch, 

$39. Number 1 common wormy, 1-inch, $32; 1144- and 1%4- 

inch, $36; 2-inch, $37; sound wormy and No. 2 common 

wormy, J-inech, $31; 11%4- and 14-inch, $33; 2-inch, $34. 

Number 3 common wormy, 1-inch, $21; 1144- and 1%-inch, 
; 2-inch, $24. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 6.—Many Pittsburgh lumbermen 
are giving unusual attention and much time to getting 
hardwood shipments to buyers. Demand for low grades 
is heavy and shipments are not up to the mark by any 
means; in fact, some of the delays in shipments have 
proved serious. Upper grade material is not so urgent 
in demand but is fairly active while prices seem to be 

eudy, except where certain items sold recently brought 
better than list because of their extreme scarcity. The 
ouk market is stiff and stocks are scarce. Poplar and 
liestnut are doing well and demand is brisk. 





Ashland, Ky., Nov. 5.—Oak is active in the low grades 
ind timbers; high grades also are in fair demand. Ash 
is heavily called for, as is black walnut. Only a limited 

iount of stock is going on sticks. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Business is quiet and dealers, espe- 
‘ally those who wholesale to eastern territory, look more 
' business for next year. Despite the quiet in demand, 
prices hold up surprisingly well, a condition partly due 
to low stocks in the North and partly to a firm conviction 
among mill men that it will pay to hold present stocks 
and not urge the market with weaker prices. Present in- 
“uiry concerns mostly eastern buyers eager to contract for 
1ext season. 





New York, Nov. 5.—Stock offerings are low and notwith- 
Standing the unsatisfactory building outlook buying has 
been fair, especially among some suburban yards where 
building conditions are better than in the immediate city 
districts. Considerable repair work is under way and 
there are few factories that are not making some im- 
provement. This class of business has kept yards pretty 
»vusy and hemlock has shared in the activity. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—The absence of housebuilding 
‘ctivity, and the fact that the stocks are very low and 
the mills are cutting but little, make the market con- 
‘nue dull, Business in hemlock dimension is negligible. 
3 he board market is quiet. There are no dry boards to 
e had, and few of the green. Demand for boards is not 
300d but prices remain high and firm at $30 to $31 in 
spite of this fact. Some dealers predict $32 will be the 
price before long. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 6.—The whole hemlock trade ap- 
pears to have taken on a stronger tone. Demand is 
brisker than usual and while the stocks are still plentiful 
for all immediate requirements, there is no disposition 
by the trade to push business at the expense of prices. 
The most persistent demand is for mining and heavy con- 
struction work in the coal and coke country. The Pitts- 
burgh list is being asked quite generally and while con- 
cessions of a dollar off are reported, the dollar is the limit 
apparently for any stocks offered. 


PPh N. Y., Nov. 7.—A firmer tone has developed in 
: market, in part as the result of more strength in 
yellow pine. Demand has been small recently and little 


es work is being done in this section. Mills have 
een getting a good many orders from industrial con- 


cerns and this has helped to check an accumulation of 
stocks. Few cargoes are being brought in, owing prin- 
cipally to the high lake freight rates. : 

Cincinnatl, Ohio, Nov. 7.—There is barely a fair de- 
mand, but prices hold firm because of the scarcity of 
stocks of dry lumber, and it will be several weeks before 
the new cut will come in from the mills. There has been 
a decrease in demand for construction timbers, but that 
for crating and boxes continues strong. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—There is no change with poplar, this 
hardwood still experiencing a good demand for almost 
every grade. In fact, demand is better than supply and 
prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—There is an excellent demand 
for all grades and sizes, and further advances of prices on 
some items, altho the great majority are unchanged. It is 
impossible to meet the requirements of purchasers, for 
stocks are short and the mills are not replenishing as fast 
as they reduce. The only discernible weakness is in the 
5g-inch thicknesses, where declines of $1 in the averages 
are found in FAS plain and in the panel and wide widths 
from 20- to 23-inch up to 28-inch and wider. The -ad- 
vances are found in the 1- to 2-inch thicknesses, No. 1 
common and No. 1 common and selects being $2 higher 
and FAS and No. 2 common $1 higher. Bevel and drop 
siding are unchanged and are under strong demand. There 
is a strong market for wagon box boards, 12- to 17-inch 
wide, 1-inch thick holding firm at $72. FAS plain poplar, 
4-inch thick, sells as high as $90 and is averaging for the 
whole market up to $85, with 3-inch at $81. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—Demand for poplar keeps up 
in a gratifying way, tho the inquiry is for immediate or 
current requirements only and does not go far into the 
future. The higher grades of poplar are in almost as 
active a request as the lower classifications, which is due 
not so much to a quickening of the demand for such 
grades as to the readiness to take whatever is offered. 
The range of prices is just about where it has stood for 
many weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Like other hardwoods, poplar 
is suffering from small supply, railroad troubles and other 
conditions, but dealers do a small but regular business 
just the same. It is quoted firm at $69 to $73, firsts and 
seconds; saps, inch, $57 to $60. Most of the dealing is in 
the lower grades, the better ones being somewhat neg- 
lected. Much of that sold here is for heavy crating and 
for specialty boxes of various kinds. Practically none of 
it is in demand for housebuilding. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Poplar prices hold quite firm, 
because of the lack of any large mill stocks, as well as 
the shortage of cars and labor. The output is expected 
to be considerably reduced and prices are expected to hold 
firm. Demand at some yards is chiefly for the lower 
grades, which are in active sale, but the better grades 
are not showing as much movement as frequently at this 
season. 7 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 5.—Demand is brisk, with the high 
grades the best movers. First and seconds show a recent 
advance in prices, with the other grades holding firm 
at prices prevailing for last two months. Dry stocks are 
low, with very little going on sticks. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—The last few days have found fir 
people in this market booking more business than they 
have in a. long time. The demand is industrial, with the 
railroads leading in a desire for material. On this business 
good prices are obtained. The industrial concerns that use 
fir and must have it have evidently awakened to the fact 
that conditions on the west Coast are such that buying 
must be done now if they are to expect any kind of 
reasonable delivery. There is no change with spruce, and 
red cedar shingles are slightly improved. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 3.—The industrial demand for fir 
lumber continues strong, limited only by the capacity of 
the mills. Lists generally sent out this week show 
marked increases in the prices of uppers and long tim- 
bers, with no change in common, however. The output 
of the mills is now about 17 percent below normal, but the 
winter rainy season is at hand, which means that the 
present output of logs, already limited by labor scarcity, 
will be still further restricted, so it is not likely that 
the output will reach normal until spring. Buying from 
eastern yards shows little change, being light, but is more 
than offset by the demands of the Government and of the 
industries. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 2.—The fir market remains about 
the same as for some time. General conditions, includ- 
ing labor and log scarcity and enforced shutdowns, keep 
the market firm. Production has been increasing some- 
what, to about 80 percent of normal, but is likely to be 
decreased by log shortage, and lack of cars is also causing 
some trouble. Yard demand shows little improvement. 
Railroad and timber buying and ship orders lead. Orders 
are not easily placed. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 3.—Mills and dealers report a good 
business and conditions are about normal under the now 
pretty well established new standard. The logging camps 
are working to fullest capacity getting out logs and 
they are meeting with ready demand from the mills on 
a basis of $13, $15 and $18 for yellow fir, $12 and $14 for 
red fir and $14 for red cedar. Inability to get sufficient 
men hampers logging operations considerably. The ship 
building industry is again in full swing and this has re- 
newed the demand for ship material. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—The new list No. 21 was 
received here early this week and numerous changes in 
dimension and finish were noted. All items of upper 
grades show an advance over list No. 19. Demand is 
considerably better with the realization that stocks are 
short at the mills and that shipments are subject to con- 
siderabe delay. In fact, there appears to be more busi- 
ness now than stock. Red cedar siding is a little more 


active. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—With the exception of somewhat im- 
proved demand in shop there is no change with western 
pines in this market.. Some of the larger sash and door 
concerns have been in the market, but aside from that 
kind of buying trade is quiet. Mill stocks in California 
and ‘the Inland'Empire are short, labor is,short, and con- 
sequently, no matter what the demand is here, prices 
remain strong and unaffected. 











Burner in Operation are of Buehner Lumber Co., 
ol i. 


N n e. 
@ : 
The Air Cooled Burner 
Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 
Costs less to install. 
No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. _ 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been imstalled. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 















The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 

We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 








have held first place’for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 
lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope”’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 


Cement Tile Machinery Co. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'stsrestine oxp 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Equip Y our Skidders 
with the Rope of 
Proven Quality 


You can be sure the biggest logs will come 
in safe and certain if you use a wire rope 
that is made for just that specific purpose. 

You require more than just an ordinary 
wire cable. What you must have is a wire 
rope that is elastic, flexible and which pos- 
sesses those qualities of strength and dur- 
ability that mean so much to you when 
snaking big logs over rough land, 


Bb. & B. 
Wire Rope 


possesses the strength to pull hardest; the 
elasticity to withstand severe, sudden shocks 
and strains; and the flexibility to rapidly 
bend and unbend. The special high grade 
selected steel wire and our extreme care in 
manufacture are the reasons for its su- 
periority. 

But the thing that will interest you most 
is the fact that it will reduce expenses in 
your wire rope department. 


Write for our catalogue No. 70 today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Celebrated 
YELLOW STRAND wire rope 


BRANCHES—New York and Seattle. WORKS—St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 























Make Your Present Storage Sheds 


Fireproof 


Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 


Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John V. Schaefer, Presiten. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 























CHICAGO, ILL. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROPFORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—There is an improving de- 
mand shown for western pines, redwood and other Pacific 
coast stuff along with the general improvement in the 
market in other lines, tho business has not yet reached 
boom proportions. Factories are good buyers of such 
stock as they can use. Prices hold strong in view of 
short stocks at the mills and increasing difficulty in get- 
ting orders shipped. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Demand for western white pine 
is not very good, but owing to the scarcity of lumber avail- 
able and the car shortage, prices continue firm. Prices 
current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 21%4- to 3-inch, $134; 
4-inch, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 2%4- and 
3-inch, $124; 4-inch, $184; fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 
8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 3/4, 
$75; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $43; 7-inch, $48; 6-, 8- and 


9-inch, $49. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—What demand exists is strictly factory. 
The car shortage is bad at the mills, reports say, and ship- 
pers have more business from all sections than cars will 
permit taking care of rapidly. Prices remain strong. 


San Francisco, Nov. 3.—The market continues very firm. 
Prices are well maintained with prospects for a further 
advance if the car shortage continues. The California 
demand for yard stock has improved slightly. The east- 
ern market is expected to begin buying for the spring 
trade during the next few weeks. The export trade in 
rough clear redwood lumber and ties is improving, with 
numerous inquiries from South America and some from 
Australia. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket remains dull. It is the same old story of transporta- 
tion troubles. Very little North Carolina is arriving here. 
Demand is slow and uneven for rough edge and demand 
for roofers is not as good as could be wished. Business 
in partition is worse than in any other department of 
the trade. Rough edge sells according to the psychology 
of the moment. It is quoted at $44 to $45 for 4/4 under 
12-inch. Roofers remain firm at $30 for 6-inch and $31 
for 8-inch. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—From a standpoint of price, yellow 
pine is stronger than in many weeks. After a long period 
of some recession in prices the last few days have wit- 
nessed the first advance, and some quotations are now 
up from 50 cents to a dollar. Wholesalers also report an 
easier selling market at the advances and business may be 
described as some better. The yard demand is quiet and 
will so remain for several weeks, until at least after the 
first of the year. Demand here is chiefly industrial and 
railroads seem especially eager for stocks just now. The 
car shortage at mill points and the increasing difficulty in 
getting mill labor have had most to do with the advance 
in price, while the Government demand is another big 
factor. Considerable yellow pine is being sold for box and 
crating purposes. While not showing a strong demand 
for yellow pine, the price advances indicate the market 
is becoming stronger instead of weaker. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., Nov. 5.—The following f.o.b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, B EG, 
$41; No. 2 EG, $23.25; B&better FG, $31.75; No. 1 FG, $30; 
No. 2 FG, $18.75. 34-inch, B EG, $40.25; No. 2 EG, $23.42; 
B&better FG, $29.50; No. 1 FG, $26.50; No. 2 FG, $18.50; 
No. 3, FG, $13. Ceiling—%4-inch, B&better, $25.75. 5%- 
inch, B&better, $27.75; No. 1, $25.75; No. 2, $17.50. %4- 
inch, B&better, $32; No. 1, $26.25. Partition—34-inch, 
B&better, $31.25. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, $30.25; 
No. 1, $28; No. 2, $20.25. Finish—Bé&better, rough 1x6- 
to 12-inch, $33.25; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x10-inch, $30.75; 1x12- 
inch, $30.50; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $36.50; 114- and 2x4- to 12- 
inch, $36.75. B&better surfaced, 1x6- to 12-inch, $33.50; 
1x6-inch, $33.25; 1x8-inch, $33.25; 1x10-inch, $35.25; 1x12- 
inch, $35.25; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $38.50. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- 
to 12-inch, $30.25; 1x6-inch, $25.25; 1x8-inch, $25.50; 1x8- 
inch shiplap, $24.25; 1x10-inch, $27; 1x10-inch shiplap, 
$24.75; 1x12-inch, $29; No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $19.25; 1x4- 
inch, $19.75; 1x4-inch, CM, $19.25; 1x6-inch, $19.75; 1x6- 
inch, CM, $20.25; 1x8-inch, $20.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, $20.25; 
1x10-inch, $20.25; 1x10-inch shiplap, $20.50; 1x12-inch, $22; 
No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $16; 1x4-inch, $13.25; 1x6-inch, $16; 
1x6-inch, CM, $15; 1x8-inch, $17.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, 
$16.75; 1x10-inch, $16.25; 1x12-inch, $18. Dimension—No. 
1, 2x4-inch, 12-foot, $19; 14-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $17.75; 
20-foot, $21.25; 2x6-inch, 12-foot, $17.50; 14-foot, $17; 16- 
foot, $18.25; 18-foot, $19; 2x8-inch, 14-foot, $17.75; 16-foot, 
$20.50; 18-foot, $20.50; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $17.50; 14-foot, 
$18.50; 16-foot, $17.75; 18-foot, $19; 20-1foot, $19.75; 2x12- 
inch, 16-foot, $19.25; 18-foot, $22.75; 20-foot, $19; 22-foot, 
$21. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 14-foot, $16.50; 16-foot, $16.50; 
2x6-inch, 18-foot, $17.50; 2x8-inch, 16-foot, $17.75. Number 
3, 2x4- to 12-inch, $12. Plaster lath—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 
1, $3.50; No. 2, $2.25. Car decking—1%-inch, No. 1, 
10- or 20-foot, $25.25. Paving block stock, $24.75. Tim- 
ber—8-inch and under, 20-foot and under, No. 1, $20.50; 
heart, $26; 10-inch, 20-foot and under, No. 1, $23; heart, 
$26; 12-inch, 20-foot and under, No. 1, $28.50; hart, $30.25. 


Alexandria, La.—The following f. 0. b. mill prices pre- 
vail in this section this week: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$47; B & Better EG, $44; B EG, $48; C EG, $35; D EG, $31; 
No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $35.50; B & better 
FG, $32.50; B FG, $32; C FG, $30; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, 
$29; No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4-inch A EG, $45; B & better EG, 
$43; B EG, $42.50; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, 
$31; No. 2 EG, $238; A FG, $34.50; B & better FG, $32; 
B FG, $31.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $28.75; 
No. 2 FG, $21. Ceiling—-inch, B & better, $28.50; No. 1, 
$26; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $24; No. 2, 
$19; %,-inch, B & better, $32; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. Parti- 
tion—4-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25; 6- 
inch, B & better, $35. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, 
$24.50; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B & 
better, $32; No. 1, $29; No. 2, $22. Finish—B & better 
surfaced—i1x4-inch, $31.50; i1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, 
$33.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $37; 1x12-inch, $37; 114x4- to 12- 
inch, $39; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $38; B & better, 15-inch, 
$36.50; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $29.50; 1x6-inch, $31; 1x8- 
inch, $31; 1x5- to 10-inch, $33; 1x12-inch, $33; 1144x4- to 12- 
inch, $35.50; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $34.50. Rough finish—1x4- 
inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5-inch to 10- 
inch, $34; 1x12-inch, $35; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $36.50; 11%4x4- 
to 12-inch, $36. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $39; 8- and 
10-inch, $40. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $42; 1%4-, 1%- and 
2-inch, $44. Molding—62 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4- 
inch, 16-foot, $22; other lengths, $21.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 


16-foot, $22.50; other lengths, $22; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26.50: 
other lengths, $26; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $27.50; othe: 
lengths, $27. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4. 
inch, $17; 1x4-inch CM, $17.50; 1x6-inch, $19.50; 1x6-inci, 
CM, $20. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$13; 1x4-inch CM, $13; 1x6-inch, $14; 1x6-inch CM, $14.50. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other 
lengths, $24; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other length 
$24.50; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50: 
13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; %x1° 
14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $26.50; 13/16x12, 14- and 
16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20 
foot), %x8, $20; 13/16x8, $20.25; %%x10, $20.25; 13/16x10, 
$20.50; 34x12, $21.25; 18/16x12, $21.75. No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), %4x8, $17; 13/16x8, $17; 34x10, $17; 13/16x10, $17; %x12, 
$18; 13/16x12, $18.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 1¢.- 
foot, $23; other lengths, $24; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $22: 
other lengths, $24; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; othe: 
lengths, $25.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $21; 1x16- 
inch, $21.25; 1x12-inch, $22. No. 8 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inc! 
$18; 1x10-inch, $18.25; 1x12-inch, $18.50. Car material- 
All 1x4- and 6-inch: B & better siding, $35; No. 1 siding 
$30; No. 1 roofing, $29; No. 1 lining, $29.50; No. 2 siding 
$20; No. 2 roofing, $17.50; No. 2 lining, $19. All 2x6-, 8 
and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $24.50; No. 2 decking, $20: 
heart face decking, $25.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.70; No. 
2, $8. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14.50; 8- and 10-foot 
$15.50; 12-foot and longer, $16. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16- and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $37; 28-foot 
$41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps- 
Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $31; 14-foot, $32; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, $33; No. 1 square S4S, 12x14 
inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-inch, 14-foot, $29. Sills—36- 
foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. Ties— 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square S&B, $20: 
7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square S&F, 
$20.50; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $28; No. 
rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S&E, $25.50 
2x4- to 8x8-inch, $24.59; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $27.58; 2x12- 
to 12x12-inch, $30.01; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.15. Paving 
block stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square S&E, $21: 
rough heart, $22. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; No. 2, 1x10-incl 
(10- to 20-foot), $21. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$1 and $2 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 
2, $1 and $2 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and 
$2 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price 
$12.50. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 6.—The market for southern yellow 
pine has shown more snap than for some time. Prices 
continue to advance, and the market is firm, with 1 
tendency toward still higher values. The market now 
seems to be better than at any time since last May, when 
the high-water mark was reached, altho prices still aver- 
age about $1 less than the previous record. With the 
recent advances has come a better demand, the country 
yards, many of which had been holding off in the expec- 
tation of lower prices, beginning to buy now, and the 
feeling that they have held out as long as possible is 
one of the strengthening features of the situation. Th: 
car shortage, which has been increased by the Government 
order barring the use of gondolas, is a serious proposi 
tion, and has resulted in the closing down of a number 
of mills, thus reducing the output. Further curtailment 
of production has been forced by the inability to get 
sufficient labor. The amount of Government business 
now being done by the mills thruout the South is another 
factor in reducing the production for general use. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—A tremendous volume o 
inquiry came into the local market last week and kept 
sales agents busy figuring. Several very large Govern 
ment requirements were included, as well as a big volum: 
of business from industrial concerns, largely for sub- 
sidiary Government work. Coupled with a growing yar 
demand this strengthened the market materially. Near! 
every day sees advances in certain items. Number 
8-inch boards went up $1.50 last week as the result of » 
very strong demand. No improvement whatever is show: 
in conditions at the mills. It is requiring every eff< 
to get cars at all and the labor shortage is still acuie. 
As a result it is much easier to get orders now than it 
is to fill them and there is a continuous clamor from 
country yards for delayed shipments. Transit cars : 
fewer and fewer in numbers. 


New York, Nov. 5.—The shortleaf pine situation chang 
slightly and the problems are centered altogether in tran 
portation. The temporary opening of the Hagerstow 
gateway has permitted a few shipments to get under w 
but this relief is but temporary and with so many orde: 
unshipped wholesalers find their customers in no moo. 
to contract for any period ahead. The fact is that cu: 
tomers say they assume little risk by waiting for an ex- 
pected drop in prices. This is not looked for by reliab! 
authorities and while the building trade is consuming lit- 
tle shortleaf pine, there is plenty of business at goo:' 
prices to take care of stocks that reach the market. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—Shortleaf pine is being receive 
here by water in considerable quantities, but it may |! 
questioned if the receipts run ahead of the current de- 
mand. Construction work is still very much restricted 
and many of the contractors are out of the market, whi 
makes yard business quiet. The box makers, on th: 
other hand, are getting all the orders which they ca: 
take care of, and there is every prospect that the deman: 
for packing cases of all kinds will keep up. No im 
provement is noted in the railroad situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The wholesalers find a gre: 
scarcity of low grades in shortleaf pine, while the deman 
keeps up well for roofers and box lumber. Main depen«- 
ence is being placed upon the factory trade at presen’. 
as for some time, and there is scarcely anything doin: 
for ordinary retail yard delivery. Better grades of stoc) 
are not showing as much strength as desired, but other 
grades hold firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Trade here shows no improve- 
ment, and probably will not do so till car shortage anc 
other transportation difficulties are relieved. Prices her‘ 
and there are being shaded to induce business. Only 
when lumber is actually needed is it possible to con- 
clude much trading. Flooring salesmen find it is in- 
creasingly difficult to interest the yard men. Prices 
quoted now for longleaf are: 1x4-inch, edge grain A, $55 
to $56; P, $51 to $54; C, $41 to $45. Demand for parti- 
tion is very quiet. Partition B&better, %x3%-inch, 1s 
quoted at $42 to $43, but there is much shading in vain 
endeavor to interest the trade. Business in No. 2 com- 
mon yellow pine is also poor and prices are weak and 
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varied. Six-inch is quoted all the way from $28.50 to $32, 
but it is safe to say most of the business tends toward 
the lower figure. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 5.—Attention is largely centered 
upon Government needs at present, the hurry-up call 
for delivery of ship schedules and the agreement that 
these schedules can be ‘“‘split’? among the mills having 
placed the yellow piners on their mettle. Delivery of this 
stock at the earliest practicable moment is insisted upon 
for patriotic reasons and the mills are determined by 
the same reasons to “speed up” their output and ship- 
ments. Outside of Government takings and require- 
ments, domestic call is rated rather quiet, tho the active 
request for timbers and special billls continues. Some 
items of common are still a little weak as to price, but 
taking the list entire, the current changes of quotations 
average an advance. Car supply continues spotty, with 
shipments still below both cut and bookings, in point 
of volume. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—Conditions in the Georgia pine 
trade have not changed for the better. Stocks in the 
hands of the wholesalers are running low, and great dif- 
ficulty is experienced in making additions. The business 
is being confined more and more to Government uses, and 
lumber wanted for outside purposes is not to be obtained 
at all or with great trouble only. The railroads are unable 
to handle such business any better than they were before, 
freight embargoes and inability to get permits imposing 
positive checks and holding the movement down to rela- 
tively small proportions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 6.—Some items in the yellow pine 
list still show softness, but a gain in strength is noted 
in more items each week. The difficulty in getting stocks 
delivered is no small factor while Government demands 
are said to be absorbing a larger part of the southern 
pine production than many in Pittsburgh believe. The 
yards are buying sparsely and in the lightest volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The yellow pine situation shows 
improvement so far as prices at the mills are con- 
cerned. It is said that new Government orders have 
brightened the outlook considerably. Ship building has 
been going on at increased pace and the construction of 
many new factory buildings has begun. It can not be 
said that the building demand in this section shows any 
particular improvement and builders are now disposed 
to postpone their operations until next spring. 


New York, Nov. 5.—There is a decided hesitating tend- 
ency in yellow pine purchases. Inquiries are a little more 
active and while some sections of the country are af- 
fected by an increase in transit shipments, this is not 
noticeable here altho it is difficult to reconcile quota- 
tions in this section with those offered for delivery to 
interior points. Were cars for transportation available, 
prices would be lower here. As it is, all stocks that reach 
the market are readily disposed of. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—There has not been much 
change in the market. Demand is greater than the avail- 
able supply at this time. The mills are busy with Gov- 
ernment orders, which are expected to take the greater 
part of the output for some time. This preferred business 
and the increased transportation difficulties are obstacles 
in the way of an active civilian movement. There has 
been a strong call for oil well timbers of late, and prices 
are up from 20 to 50 cents. Demand for this material 
promises to be heavy all winter, as the more complete 
pumping of old wells makes it impossible to pull old 
timbers for the new wells. There is a better demand 
from car builders, but this generally is prompt business 
on account of the Government demand on rolling stock. 
Some grades of car material are as much as $1 higher. 
There is still a good demand for flooring, ceiling and other 
interior finish from building contractors, and the scarcity 
of these stocks has given prices a firmer position, but 
yellow pine for outside construction is dull. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 5.—A fair business is being 
handled. November normally is a comparatively quiet 
month, and current bookings are probably well up to the 
seasonable average. In addition, the cypress mills are 
being urged to work up flitches for the Government ships. 
The supply of these timbers continues far below re- 
quirements and the cypress manufacturers are assured 
of a ready market for all they can turn out. The Gov- 
ernment has been buying other cypress stock for can- 
tonment and special uses. Inquiry continues for A grade 
stock in sizes suited to airplane construction from buy- 
ers representing the British Government. In the general 
trade upper grade stuff is perhaps moving rather better 
than the lowers. Call for the factory grades is reported 
fair to brisk. Tho no change of quotations is reported 
today, commentators agree that prices are firmly held 
all round. 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—What demand exists is strictly indus- 
trial, there being no inquiry from the yards. On the whole 
business is quiet and will likely remain so until after the 
first of the new year. Slackness in demand has not ma- 
terially affected prices and quotations are still strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Trade is largely on special or- 
ders, as for tank stock, and not as much as usual is being 
done in the trim trade. The building outlook is not re- 
garded as showing improvement and is not as good as 
usual at this time. The mills are maintaining prices at a 
firm level and are not getting cars enough to make ship- 
ments promptly, tho local yards are able to carry fair 
assortments. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Nov. 7.—The market is duller than 
at any other time this season. Even the country trade 
has fallen away to practically nothing, and with little do- 
ing in building construction the civilian demand is very 
small. Demand for silo and barn material had been fairly 
g00d this fall, until the recent spell of winter, which 
checked rural demand. Something remains of the shop 
demand, and this is expected to pick up again. : 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—While demand is fairly good, 
especially for the lower grades, transportation difficulties 
still hamper trading, and prices accordingly are as firm 
as a week ago. Hardly any cypress is getting into the 
market. The lack of dwelling house construction keeps 
that branch of the trade particularly dull. What cypress 
is sold goes chiefly to the factories for industrial pur- 
poses of various kinds. Prices current are: Ones and 
twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.75 


jd po No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36.25 to $38.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 









“Langlade 


guarantee us this same output 










Dealers Find It Pays to Handle 


for it comes up to the expectations of the most exacting customers 
in quality, millwork and grading which are uniform day after day. 
At our new, modern mill we are manufacturing 


50 Million Feet 


of lumber annually and we have timber holdings which not: only 


which also affords.a big variety of woods—encouraging orders 
for mixed cars of 


“Langlade Hemlock,” Pine, Tamarack, Birch, Maple, 
Ash, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, as well as 
Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, 
Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 


Hemlock’ 


for many years to come, but 


Better check over your stock and let 
us mix a car to replenish items on which 
you are short. One car will convince 
you that “Langlade Quality and Service” 
is just what you have been seeking for a 
long time. 


Langlade 


Lumber Company 
ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 











Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Inquiry is quite strong, but 
orders are not coming fast enough, if dealers expect to 
get stock this winter. Business continues quite good, 
however, except that mills now refuse to accept orders 
on certain items, mostly stock required for Government 
orders. The general opinion is that prices are going to 
score a considerable advance very shortly. Stocks at 
retail yards are short and mills stocks are getting pretty 
well broken. This condition, coupled with increasing dif- 
ficulties in getting cars, will make cypress stock much 
easier to ask for than to get this winter, cypress men say. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—Some improvement was noted 
last week in the demand from yards in St. Louis, which re- 
port better conditions prevailing. The inquiries for fin- 
ished show some increase, and there is a feeling that 
there will be considerable buying within a short time. At 
present there is considerable room for improvement, but 
the market continues firm. Demand for box material is 
showing a spurt. 


New York, Nov. 5.—The complete tie-up of building 
operations offers as poor an outlook as has been reported 
for some weeks. Special business, particularly from tank 
manufacturers, has been good and wide stock is hard to 
get, and brings good prices. Common and cheap grades 
ordinarily going into the cut-up trade are less firm and 
trim manufacturers are moving very cautiously. Much 
business that ordinarily is booked at this time of the year 
in car lots is handled in truck load deliveries from dis- 
tributing yards, the aggregate of which shows up well 
and brings a good profit. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—Conditions remain about as 
they have been in recent months, no improvement in 
the demand from the builders having taken place and 
the difficulties of making shipment being as formidable 
as ever. For these reasons cypress requirements are 
not large and no great increase is expected. The range 
of prices has been well maintained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Red cedar shingles show more strength 
and the car shortage may mean that prices will go higher. 
This week’s quotations on red cedar clears are $3.96, or 
10 cents in advance of last week, and stars are $3.17, or 
5 cents in advance of last week. These quotations are on 
Chicago basis. There is no change with white cedars, the 
quotations being $4.25 on extras, $3.25 on standards and 
$2.25 on sound butts, Chicago basis. White cedar shingles 
are scarce. Lath are also scarce and prices are strong. 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 3.—Demand for shingles from the 
East continues irregular and light, but the increasing 
scarcity of cars makes it difficult to supply the demand as 
it is. There has been an advance of 5 cents the last week 
in both clears and stars. Some shingle mills have closed 
down because of inability to secure cars. 





Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 2.—Red cedar shingles show little 
new strength. Orders have been light. Cars are scarce. 
Shingle logs are tighter. Production is decreasing. In- 
dividual quotations are not uniform. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 7.—Shingles and lath continue 
a drug on the market because of the cessation of build- 
ing operations and the failure of extensive repair work 
to be undertaken this fall, while on the other hand furr- 
ing owing largely to the considerable demand for it for 


crating purposes is decidedly scarce and prices are firm. 
Lath are particularly hard hit by the building situation 
and are weaker this week, the 15-inch being offered for 
$4.60, whereas a week or two ago they were quoted $4.65 
to $4.75, with sales difficult to effect at this low price. 
Hardly any 1%-inch are sold at all, and they are offered 
$4.15 to $4.25, a drop from the $4.25 to $4.35 a week or 
two ago. Shingles fare little better than lath. Red cedar 
demand is very much off with prices weak. Extra clear 
white cedars may be bought readily for $4.50 and clears 
at $4.15, tho some firms ask $4.25, but find it hard to se- 
cure. Clapboards are at once scarce and most difficult 
to sell. They are quoted, as for some time, for less than 
carload lots, at, 4-foot extras, $56 to $60; clears, $54 to 
$58. Furring is scarce at the mills, and the demand for 
it is good. Two-inch and 3-inch are quoted at $30 to $34. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—A little more strength in 
shingles is now shown, due as much to shortened supplies 
as to increased demand. Quotations are up 5 cents on 
both stars and clears and further strengthening of the 
price is predicted. A number of mills still refuse orders 
at present prices. A gradual decrease in transits also is 
reported. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 6—The car shortage seems to con- 
trol the St. Louis shingle market, the market advancing 
without any apparent increase in the demand. Within the 
last week there has been a spread of 15 cents in prices 
made by various shippers in both stars and clears. As 
far as can be ascertained, the selling price in St. Louis is 
$2.70 base for clears and $2.15 base for *A*. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 5.—Demand for cypress shingles 
continues brisk, with stocks depleted and broken in as- 
sortment. One large concern has bulletined a 25-cent 
advance on ‘bests’? and a 15-cent advance on “econo- 
mies,”’ effective today. Lath move about as at last re- 
port, with mill stocks below normal volume and prices 
well held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—An advance of 10 to 20 cents has 
lately occurred in shingle prices, due in some measure to 
the embargoes placed upon shipments. Few shingles have 
arrived here lately, the lake trade having been cut down 
to almost nothing. Demand is small and dealers do not 
look for any sustained advance in prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5.—No changes are to be reported 
ein the market for shingles and lath. Both are being 
called for with sufficient frequency to prevent accumula- 
tions, tho local requirements do not exceed moderate pro- 
portions. The advances recently noted in prices are being 
maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Nov. 7.—Shingles and lath hold about 
steady, there being little activity in either. Prices are 
firm in comparison with last week’s concessions on some 
grades, but this is more because stocks are so low 


and broken. 
SHOOKS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7.—No let-up seems to have oc- 
curred in the demand for either shooks or box lumber, 
which is beyond the normal in proportions. Prices are 
firmly maintained and some look for them to go higher in 
the near future. The shortage of labor is all that inter- 
feres with the full operation of shook plants and so far as 
discernible the immediate future affords no room for im- 
provement, 
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Advertisements will be inserted i = 
partment at the following rates: nienaiiend 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive ‘weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

~~ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of pow containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WE ARE READY TO BUY 
Full cut of Mills (either Circular or Band) producing South- 
ern Hardwoods, including the usual aren of soft woods. 
Prefer Mills located in Kentucky, Tennessee, or Northern Ala- 
bama, the Mills to have a daily capacity of 20 to 50 thousand 
feet, with plenty of stumpage and reliable logging facilities. 
Will measure and inspect green from the saw. Payments to 
be made at the end of each month with reasonable holdback. 
BUSKIRK-RUTLEDGE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FLAT CAR 





One 36’, 60,000 capacity fiat car in good condition, Chi- 
cago delivery. 
Address “S. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE—HARDWOOD TIMBER 
And Coal, one or both. Poplar, Oak predominating. 
Railroad. Attractive Bargain. 
Address “TIMBER-COAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, “‘Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 

“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 

— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
nhicago. 


Near 








COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANT -CHARCOAL-SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 
Cord or millwood in carload lots for Chicago delivery. State 
price, freight rate, amount and time of shipment. 

THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 328 W. 37th St., Chicago, Il. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
oy Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
sa 
GOOD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 


Send your advertisement to 











THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGERS AND 


Assistants. 
Manager, large Wyoming town.......... $150.00 per month 
Assistant, large Wyoming town......... 80.00 per month 
Manager, small Wyoming town.......... 125.00 per month 


Assistant, small Wyoming town.... 


0 per month 
Manager, good Colorado town... 


: 150.00 per month 





Assistant, good Colorado town.......... 75.00 per month 
Manager, small Colorado town.......... 115.00 per month 
Assistant, small Colorado town.......... 65.00 per month 
Manager, new Colorado town........... 90.00 per month 


Assistant, new Colorado town 60.00 per month 
Efficient reliable men of ability to properly take care of all 
phases of owners’ interests, may advance above a salary: 
These positions are open to ambitious men with enough push 
to get above the ordinary class. Your reply should indicate 
your ability. 
Address 


“P. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber invoicing and billing. Give refer- 
ences, salary wanted and when can begin work in first letter. 

WEAVER LOUGHRIDGE LBR. CO., 
3oyd, Florida. 


WANTED—COMPLETE CREW 
In hardwood band saw mill. Two band sawyers, one capable 
of acting as foreman; two edgermen and two setters, also 
competent saw filer. 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS AND DOCK CO. 
Foot Blackwell St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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ESTIMATOR NOT OVER 35 


To figure millwork from plans and country lists. 
perience with sash and door house preferred. A splendid op- 
portunity offered to the right man. Applications will be con- 
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Office ex- 


sidered in confidence. 
salary wanted. 
Address 


Give age, experience, reference and 


“S. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE BOY 
For large wholesale and retail Chicago Lumber Yard. Excel- 
lent opportunity for bright, energetic young man, sixteen to 
eighteen years. 
Address “S. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF OFFICE 
Of Lumber manufacturing concern. Must be a first class 
bookkeeper and have some knowledge of freights and sales. 
Send reference and salary expected first letter. Must report 
before Nov. ist. 

FROST-SIBLEY LUMBER CO., Lamison, Alabama. 


WANTED—BY YELLOW PINE WHOLESALE 
Company in Chicago, thoroughly experienced auditor, capable 
of handling collections, mill settlements, freight claims and 
traffic matters, and making up profits and financial state- 
ments. In answering give references and salary desired. 

Address “S. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Book-keeper with experience in handling collections. 
Salary and give references. 

Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TIMBER SHIPPER 
Familiar with grades of Timbers, and capable of taking full 
charge of orders, and getting out and shipping the stock. 
Address WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Laurel, Miss. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Capable of handling retail yard doing $200,000.00 per annum, 
in Lumber, Building Supplies, Fuel and Feed. Near Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Address 


State 








“S. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE HAVE OPENING FOR ABOUT TWENTY 
Good planing mill men to fill the positions of feeders, graders, 
truckers, stackers, and loaders. The town in which the mill 
is located, is in a very healthy locality, has excellent schools 
and churches, and is situated near the Gulf Coast. 

Address “R. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE PINE 
Commission salesmen located in every city east of Chicago 
containing a population of 50,000 or over. Must be a good, 
reliable White Piner and have the confidence of the retail 
yards, also manufacturing trade, to sell our Silver Soft White 
Pine, Idaho White Pine and Minnesota White Pine, also our 
California Sugar and White Pine. 
Address “Pp, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell from manufacturer direct. High grade stock in 
Pacific Coast Fir, Hemlock and Red Cedar Lumber and 
Shingles. Can ship above in mixed cars. 
Address “Pp. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WELL RATED SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern, handling both Pine and Hardwood, 
wante an experienced salesman in the Ohio and Central West 
territory. Prefer man who is able to take from $3,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 stock in Company, not because it is needed, but on 
the principle of profit sharing, and having all of our re- 
sponsible men interested. 

ddress “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY MILL MANUFACTURING 
Poplar Salesman to cover Illinois, Missouri, Colorado and 
some adjoining territory. Man familiar with territory pre- 
ferred. Give age, experience, references and salary expected 
first letter. Address ‘“S. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














SALESMAN WANTED. 
Prominent Pacific Coast Mill manufacturing Yellow Fir and 
Hemlock on large scale, desires commission representative for 
Minnesota and Dakotas. 


ddress “M. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumberman 17 years as sales manager and 
road salesman to represent high class lumber manufacturing 
concern as sales manager or road salesman; prefer New York 
State or Pennsylvania, but will consider other locations. 
Can furnish best of references as to ability and habits, and 
can take position December 1st. 
Address “S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED — COMBINATION STOREKEEPER AND 
Timekeeper for woods dept. Western Pine operation. Must be 
reliable, energetic, progressive, thoroughly loyal to Country 
and employer. Have accommodations for married man. 
Address “R, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
We have a position for a high class sales Manager—one 
who is a competent inspector and knows the requirements 
of the Trade. Salary and percentage of profits. If you have 
the experience and ability, this is an excellent opportunity. 
Address “R, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Familiar with the Wholesaling of Hardwood Lumber, one ex- 
perienced in buying and selling thru the medium of corre- 
spondence. Business located in Kentucky. Address, giving 
age, experience and qualifications. 
“R, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—LUMBER SCALER 
Stating age, experience and salary expected. Apply 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED—ONE SETTER, ONE EDGERMAN 
One repair man, for single band. 
ALARKA LUMBER CO., Bryson City, N. C. 


WANTED—RESIDENT LUMBER INSPECTOR 
In Northwest to inspect White Pine for Manufacturer located 
at a distance. Good references required as this means per- 
manent employment to right party. 

ddress “R. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill superintendent to handle modern mill. 
with references, 
CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winchester, Idaho. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Must have had experience in white or yellow pine logging, 
milling and box factory work. Must be energetic and have 
good executive ability. Address, with references, 
CHURCHILL, No. 209 F. P. Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
0 











Apply, 











r 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees ; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or seil what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—ONE GOOD, EXPERIENCED 


Operating millwright and one first class planerman for Cali- 


fornia plant. Good wages, year ’round work. Give experi- 

ence and references. Family man preferred. Pleasant and 

healthful climate. FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
Hilt, Siskiyou Co., Cal. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
d, $1.50. 
wii AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearbern St., 
Chicago, Il. 








YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
As traveling salesman on salary or expense allowance and 
commission. Prefer Calif., Ariz., Nev. or Utah. Will con- 
sider opening in retail yards. Exempted. 
Address LUMBER, 2184 Logan Ave., San Diego, Calif, 


WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of sawmill operation by a man of experience in the business 
from stump to market. References. 

Address “S. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER 
For large woodworking establishment. Am _ experienced 
grader, particularly in hard woods and possess good knowl- 
edge of producing markets. 

Address “S. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION AS GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
For large sawmill is wanted by a man of experience, with ref- 
erences. Address “S. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER AND GRAIN MANAGER 
Wants position at once. Ten years’ actual experience. 
Address “S. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 


Wants position. Address “S. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Experienced in all kinds of timber. Can furnish references. 
Address C. H. WRIGHT, 325-13 Avenue E, Duluth, Minn. 


POSITION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
As second man in yard. Nine years’ experience. Age 34. 
Address “S. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—DOUBLE OR TREBLE BAND MILL 
To file; experienced 26 years. Satisfaction guaranteed or no 
pay. References A No. 1 . 

Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Y. P. & CYPRESS SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED 

Trade wants situation on road. Full information and refer- 

ences will be given. 
Address 





























“S, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Ambitious young man with two years’ experience in the lum- 
ber business. State salary and prospect for advancement. 

Address “S, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPT. WANTS POSITION 
Age 30. Can do all my R. R. surveying and land lines. Con- 
trol labor and keep logs. 
ddress “S, 25,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
15 years’ experience. Can furnish best of reference. Mar- 
ried man with good habits. : 
Address “S, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY 
Man with thirty years’ experience as salesman and manager 
of retail yard. Is good estimator and knows the lumber 
business from the ground up. 
ddress “S. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

To take full charge (if desired) of a city yard about Jan. ist 
by a competent, energetic man of twenty years’ experience 
in retail lumber and millwork in cities of 100,000 and over; 
good salesman and correspondent; also careful buyer, close 
collector and good financier in general. Now employed. 

igh grade reference furnished as to character and ability. 
Can produce results, Possess executive ability and good 
general knowledge of commercial law. 

ddress “J, L. P..” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERIENCED GIRL STENOGRAPHER 
Now employed desires position in Chicago or Hammond, Ind., 
in lumber office. Can furnish best of references as to ability. 
Address “S,. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. t 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
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